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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


BOOK V, 


HE account of the cruel manner in 

| which the pope had been treated, filled 
all Europe with aſtoniſhment or horror. 

To ſee a Chriſtian Emperor, who, by poſſeſſing 
that dignity, ought to have been the protector 
and advocate of the holy ſee, lay violent hands 
on him who repreſented Chriſt on earth, and 


detain his ſacred perſon in a rigorous captivity, 


was conſidered as an impiety that merited the 


ſevereſt vengeance, and which called for the 


immediate interpoſition of every dutiful ſon of 
the church. Francis and Henry; alarmed at the 
progreſs of the Imperial arms in Italy, had, 
even before the taking of Rome, entered into a 
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cloſer alliance; and, in order to give ſome 
check to the Emperor's ambition, had agreed 
to make a vigorous diverſion in the Low- 
Countries. The force of every motive which 
had influenced them at that time, was now in- 
creaſed; and to theſe were added, the deſire of 
reſcuing the Pope out of the Emperor's hands, 
a meaſure no leſs political, than it appeared to 
be pious. This, however, rendered it neceſſary 
to abandon their deſigns on the Low-Countries, 
and to make Italy the ſeat of war, as it was by 
vigorous operations in that country, they might 
promiſe moſt certainly upon delivering Rome, 
and ſetting Clement at liberty, Francis being 
now ſenſible, that, in his ſyſtem with regard to 
the affairs of Italy, the ſpirit of refinement had 


carried him too far; and that, by an exceſs of 


remiſine's, he had allowed Charles to attain ad- 
vantages which he might eaſily have prevented, 
was eager to make reparation for an error of 
which he was not often guilty, by an activity 
more ſuitable to his temper. Henry thought 
his interpoſition neceſſary, in order to hinder 


che Emperor from becoming maſter of all Italy, 


and acquiring by that means ſuch ſuperiority of 
power, as would enable him, for the future, to 
dictate without controul to the other princes of 


Europe. Wolſey, whom Francis had taken 


care to ſecure by flattery and preſents, the cer- 
tain methods of gaining his favour, neglected 
2 nothing 
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nothing that could incenſe his maſter againſt the 
Emperor. Beſides all theſe publick conſidera- 
tions, Henry was influenced by one of a more 
private nature; having begun about this time 
to form his great ſcheme of divorcing Catherine 
of Aragon, towards the execution of which he 
knew that the ſanction of Papal authority would 
be neceſſary, he was deſirous to acquire as much 
merit as poſſible with Clement, by appearing to 
be the chief inſtrument of his deliverance. 


Taz negociation, between princes thus diſ- 
poſed, was not tedious. Wolſey himſelf con. 
ducted it, on the part of his ſovereign, with 
unbounded powers, Francis treated with him 
in perſon at Amiens, where the Cardinal ap- 
peared, and was received with royal magnifi- 
cence, A marriage between the duke of Or- 
leans and the princeſs Mary was agreed to as 
the baſis of the confederacy ; it was reſolved 
that Italy ſhould be the theatre of war; the 


which each prince ſhould furniſh, were ſettled 
and if the Emperor did not accept of the pro- 
poſals they were jointly to make him, they 
bound themſelves immediately to declare war, 
and to begin hoſtilities. Henry, who took every 
reſolution with impetuofity, entered ſo eagerly 
into this new alliance, thart i in order to give 


B 2 Francis 


ſtrength of the army which ſhould take the field, 
as well as the contingent of troops or of money 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
Francis the ſtrongeſt proof of his friendſhip and 
reſpect, he formally renounced the ancient claim 


of the Engliſh Monarchs to the crown of 


France, which had long been the pride and ruin 
of the nation; as a full compenſation for which, 
he accepted a penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, 


to be paid annually to himſelf and his ſucceſ- 
ſors *, 


Tux Pope, being unable to fulfil the con- 
ditions of his capitulation, ſtill remained a 
priſoner under the ſevere cuſtody of Alarcon. 


The Florentines no ſooner heard of what had 


happened at Rome, than they ran to arms in a 
tumultuous manner; expelled the Cardinal di 
Cortona, who governed their city in the Pope's 
name; defaced the arms of the Medici; broke 
in pieces the ſtatues of Leo and Clement ; and 
declaring themſelves a free ſtate, re-eſtabliſhed 
their ancient popular government. The Vene- 
tians, taking advantage of the calamity of their 
ally the Pope, ſeized Ravenna, and other places 
belonging to the church, under pretext of keep- 
ing them in depoſite. The dukes of Urbino 
and Ferrara laid hold likewiſe on part of the 
ſpoils of the unfortunate Pontiff, whom they 


_ conſidered as irretrievably e 2 


5 Herbert, $3, &c. Rym. rod. 14. 203. 
& * Guic, I. 18. 453. 
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- L annoy, on the other hand, laboured to de- 
rive ſome ſolid benefit from that unforeſeen 
event, which gave ſuch ſplendour and ſuperiority 
to his maſter's arms. For this purpoſe he 
marched to Rome, together with Moncada, and 
the marquis del Guaſto, at the head of all the 
troops which they could aſſemble in the king- 
dom of Naples. The arrival of this reinforce- 
ment brought new calamities on the unhappy 
citizens of Rome; for the ſoldiers envying the 
wealth of their companions, imitated their 


licence, and with the utmoſt rapacity gathered 


the gleanings, which had eſcaped the avarice of 
the Spaniards and Germans. There was not 
now any army in Italy capable of making head 
againſt the Imperialiſts; and nothing more was 
requiſite to reduce Bologna, and the other towns 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, than to have appeared 
before them. But the ſoldiers having been ſo 
long accuſtomed, under Bourbon, to an entire 
relaxation of diſcipline, and having taſted the 
ſweets of living at diſcretion in a great city, 
almoſt without the controul of a ſuperior, were 
become ſo impatient of military ſubordination, 
and ſo averſe to ſervice, that they refuſed to 
leave Rome, unleſs all their arrears were paid ; 
a condition which they knew to be impoſſible, 
At the ſame time, they declared, that they 


would not obey any other perſon than the prince 


of Orange, whom the army had choſen general. 
B 3 Lannoy, 
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Boox V. Lannoy, finding that it was no longer ſafe for 


—— — 


The French 


him to remain among licentious troops, who 
deſpiſet his dignity, and hated his perſon, re- 
turned to Naples; ſoon after the marquis del 
Guaſto and Moncada thought it prudent to 
quit Rome for the ſame reaſon. The prince of 
Orange, a general only in name, and by the 
moſt precarious of all tenures, the good-will of 
ſoldiers whom ſucceſs and licence had rendered 
capricious, was obliged to pay more attention 
to their humors, than they did to his commands. 
Thus the Emperor, inſtead of reaping any of 
the advantages which he might have expected 
from the reduction of Rome, had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee the moſt formidable body of troops 
that he had ever brought into the field, conti- 
nue in a ſtate of inactivity from which it was. 
impoſſible to rouze them. 


Tuis gave the King of France and the Vene- 
tians leiſure to form new ſchemes, and to enter 
into new engagements for delivering the Pope, 
and preſerving the liberties of Italy. The 
newly reſtored republick of Florence very im- 
prudently joined with them, and Lautrec, of 
whoſe abilities the Italians entertained a much 
more favourable opinion than his own maſter, 
was, in order to gratify them, appointed gens 


a Guie I. 18, 454. 
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raliſſimo of the league. It was with the utmoſt 


reluctance he undertook that office, being un- 
willing to expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to the 
difficulties and diſgraces which the negligence 
of the King, or the malice of his favourites 
might bring upon him. The beſt troops in 


France marched under his command, and the 


King of England, though he had not yet de- 
clared war againſt the Emperor, advanced a 
conſiderable ſum towards carrying on the expe- 
dition. Lautrec's firſt operations were prudent, 
vigorous, and ſucceſsful, By the aſſiſtance of 
Andrew Dora, the ableſt ſea officer of that age, 
he rendered himſclf maſter of Genoa, and re- 
eſtabliſhed in that republick the faction of the 
Fregoſi, together with the dominion of France, 
He obliged Alexandria to ſurrender after a ſhort 


ſiege, and reduced all the country on that ſide 


of the Telinp. He took Pavia, which had fo 
long reſiſted the arms of his ſovereign, by aſſault, 
and plundered it with that cruelty which the 
memory of the fatal djſaſter that had befallen 
the French nation before its walls naturally in- 
ſpired. All the Milaneſe, which Antonio de 
Leyva defended with a ſmall body of troops, 
kept together, and ſupported by his own addreſs 
and induſtry, muſt have ſoon ſubmitted to his 


power, if he had continued to bend the force 


of his arms againſt that country, But Lautrec 
durſt not complete a conqueſt which would 
B 4 have 
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have been ſo honourable to himſelf, and of ſuch 
advantage to the league. Francis knew his 
confederates to be more deſirous of circumſcrib- 
ing the Imperial power in Italy, than of acquir- 
ing new territories for him, and was afraid that 
if Storza were once re-eſtabliſhed in Milan, they 
would ſecond but coldly the attack which he 
intended to make on the kingdom of Naples. 
For this reaſon he inſtructed Lautrec not to puſh 
his operations with too much vigour in Lom- 
bardy ; and happily the importunities of the 
Pope, and the ſolicitations of the Florentines, 
the one for relief, and the other for protection, 
were ſo urgent as afforded him a decent pretext 
to march forward without yielding to the in- 
treaties of the Venetians and Sforza, who inſiſted 
on his laying ſiege to Milan. 


* 


Was »Lautrec advanced ſlowly towards 
Rome, the Emperor had time to deliberate con- 
cerning the diſpoſal of the Pope's perſon, who 
{till remained a priſoner in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo. Notwithſtanding the ſpecious veil of 
religion with which he uſually endeayoured to 
cover his actions, Charles in many inftances 
appears to have been but little under the in- 


fluence of religious conſiderations, and had fre- 


quently on this occaſion expreſſed an inclina- 


4 Guic. 1 xviii. 461. Bellay, 107, c. Mauroc. His, 
Venext, lib. iii, 238. 
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tion to tranſport the Pope into Spain, that he 
might indulge his ambition with the ſpectacle of 
the two moſt illuſtrious perſonages in Europe 
ſucceſſively priſoners in his court. But the fear 
of giving -new offence to all Chriſtendom, and 
of filling his own ſubjects with horror, obliged 
him to forego that ſatisfaftion *. The progreſs 
of the confederates made it now neceſſary either 
to ſet the Pope at liberty, or to remove him to 
ſome place of confinement more ſecure than the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, Many conſiderations in- 
duced him to prefer the former, particularly his 
want of the money requiſite as well for recruiting 
his army, as for paying off the vaſt arrears due 
to it. In order to obtain this he had aſſembled 
the Cortes of Caſtile at Valladolid about the 
beginning of the year, and having laid before 
them the ſtate of his affairs, and repreſented the 
neceſſity of making great preparations to reſiſt 
the enemies, whom envy at the ſucceſs which 
had crowned his arms would unite againſt him, 
he demanded a large ſupply in the moſt preſſing 
terms, but the Cortes, as the nation was already 
exhauſted by extraordinary donatives, refuſed 
to load it with any new burden, and in ſpite of 
all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate the 
members, perſiſted in this reſolution . No re- 
ſource, therefore, remained but the extorting 


© Guic, I. 18. 457. # Sandov, i. p. 814. 
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Boox V. from Clement, by way of ranſom, a ſum ſuf- 
N ficient for diſcharging what was due to his 
troops, without which it was vain to mention 
to them their leaving Rome. 
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Nor was the Pope inactive on his part, or 4 
his intrigues unſucceſsful towards haſtening ſuch 
a treaty. By flattery, and the appearance of 
unbounded confidence, he difarmed the reſent- 
ment of cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon 
his vanity, which made him defirous of ſhew- 
ing the world, that as his power had at firſt 
depreſſed the Pope, it could now raiſe him to 
his former dignity. By favours and promiſes 

he gained Morone, who, by one of thoſe whim- 
ſical revolutions which occur ſo often in his life, 

and which ſo ſtrongly diſplay his character, had 
now recovered his credit and authority with 3 
the Imperialiſts. The addreſs and influence of 0 
two ſuch men eaſily removed all the obſtacles 4 

which retarded an accommodation, and brought 

the treaty for Clement” s liberty to a concluſion, 7 
upon conditions hard indeed, but not more in- I 
tolerable than a prince in his ſituation had reaſon 4 
to expect. He was obliged to advance in ready 
money an hundred thouſand crowns for the uſe 
of the army ; to pay the ſame ſum at the diſtance 
of a fortnight; and at the end of three months, 
an hundred and fifty thoufand more. He en- 
gaged not to take part in the war againſt Charles, 
either 
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either in Lombardy or in Naples; he granted Boox V. 


kim a cruzado, and the [tenth of ecceſiaſtical 
revenues in Spain z, and he not only gave hoſt- 
ages, but put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral towns, as a ſecurity for the performance 
of theſe articles Z. Having raiſed the firſt 
moiety by a ſale of eccleſiaſtical dignities and 
benefices, and other expedients equally unca- 
nonical, a day was fixed for delivering him 


from impriſonment. But Clement, impatient 


to be free, after a tedious: confinement of ſix 
months, as well as full of the ſuſpicion and diſ- 
truſt natural to the unfortunate, was ſo much 
afraid that the Imperialiſts might ſtill throw in 
obſtacles to put off his deliverance, that he diſ- 
guiſed himſelf the preceding night in the habit 
of a merchant, and Alarcon having remitted 
ſomewhat of his vigilance upon the concluſion 
of the treaty, he made his eſcape undiſcovered. 
He arrived before next morning at Orvieto, with- 
out any attendance but a ſingle officer; and 
from thence wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, 
as the chief inſtrument of procuring him li- 
berty *. | 


Dunno theſe tranſactions, the ambaſſadors 
of France and England repaired to Spain, in 
conſequence of the treaty which Wolſey had 


s Guic. I. 18, 467, &c. d Guic. 1. 18. 467, &c. 
Jov, Vit, Colon, 169. Mauroc. Hiſt, Venet. lib. iii. 252. 
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concluded with the French King. The Empe- 
ror, unwilling to draw on himſelf the united 
forces of the two Monarchs, diſcovered an in- 
clination to relax ſomewhat the rigour of the 
treaty of Madrid, to which, hitherto, he had 
adhered inflexibly. He offered to accept of the 
two millions of crowns -which Francis had pro- 
poſed to pay as an equivalent for the dutchy of 
Burgundy, and to ſet his ſons at liberty on con- 
dition that he would recal his army out of Italy, 
and reſtore Genoa together with the. other con- 
queſts which he had made in that country. 
With regard to Sforza, he inſiſted that his fate 
ſhould be determined by. the judges appointed 
to inquire into his crimes. Theſe propoſitions 
being made to Henry, he tranſmitted them to 
his ally the French King, whom it more nearly 
concerned to examine, and to anſwer them ; 
and if Francis had been fincerely ſolicitous either 
to conclude peace, or preſerve conſiſtency in his 
own conduct, he ought inſtantly to have cloſed 
with overtures which differed but little from the 
propoſitions which he himfelf had formerly 
made. But his views were now much changed; 
his alliance with Henry ; Lautrec's progreſs in 
Italy, and the ſuperiority of his army there 
above that of the Emperor, hardly left him 
room to doubt of the ſucceſs of his enterprize 


Recueil des Traitez,' 2. 249. 
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againſt Naples. Full of thoſe ſanguine hopes, 
he was at no loſs to find pretexts for rejeAing 


or evading what the Emperor had propoſed. 
Under the appearance of ſympathy with Sforza, 
for whoſe intereſts he had not hitherto diſco- 
vered much ſolicitude, he again demanded the 
full. and unconditional re-eſtabliſhment of that 
unfortunate prince in his dominions. Under 
colour of its being imprudent to rely on the 
Emperor's ſincerity, he inſiſted that his ſons 
ſhould be ſet at liberty before the French troops 


left Italy, or furrendered Genoa, The unrea- 
ſonableneſs of theſe demands, as well as the 


reproachful inſinuation with which they were 
accompanied, irritated Charles ro ſuch a degree 
that he could hardly liſten to them with pa- 
tience; and repenting of his moderation, which 
had made ſo little impreſſion on his enemies, 
declared that he would not depart in the ſmalleſt 
article from the conditions which he had now 
offered. Upon this the French and Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, for Henry had been drawn unac- 
countably to concur with Francis in theſe 


ſtrange propofitions, demanded d en 
their audience of leave. 


Nxxr day, to heralds, who had accompa- 
nied the ambaſſadors of purpoſe, though they 
had hitherto concealed their character, having 


* Rym. 14. 200. Herbert 85. Guic. I. 18. 471. 
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aſſumed the enſigns of their office, appeared in 
the Emperor's court, and being admitted into 
his preſence, they, in the name of their reſpective 
maſters, and with all the ſolemnities cuſtomary 
on ſuch occaſions, denounced war againſt him. 
Charles received both with a dignity ſuitable to 


his own rank, but ſpoke to each in a tone adapt- 
ed to the ſentiments which he entertained of 


their ſovereigns. He accepted the defiance of 


the Engliſh Monarch with a firmneſs tempered 
by ſome degree of decency and reſpect. His 


acrimony of expreſſion, which perſonal rivalſhip, 
exaſperated by the memory of many injuries 


inflicted as well as ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. 


He deſired the French herald to acquaint his 
ſovereign, that he would henceforth conſider 


him not only as a baſe violator of publick faith, 


but as a ſtranger to the honor and integrity be- 


coming a gentleman. Francis, too high-ſpirited 


to bear ſuch an imputation, had recourſe to-an 


uncommon expedient in order to vindicate his- 


character. He inſtantly ſent back the herald 
with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave the 
Emperor the lie in form, - challenged. him to 
ſingle combat, requiring him to name the time 
and place of the encounter, and the weapons 
with which he choſe to fight. Charles, as he 
was not inferior to his rival in ſpirit or bravery, 
readily accepted the challenge ; but after ſeveral 

meſſages 
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meſſages concerning the arrangement of all the 


' circumſtances relative to the combat, accom- 
panied with mutual reproaches, bordering on 


the mioſt indecent ſcurrility, all thoughts of this 
duel, more becoming the heroes of romance 
than the two greateſt Monarchs of their age, 
were entirely laid aſide l. 


Taz example of two perſonages ſo illuſtrious 
drew ſuch general attention, and carried with it 
ſo much authority, that it had conſiderable in- 
fluence in introducing an important change in 
manners all over Europe. Duels, as has already 
been obſerved, had long been permitted by the 
laws of all the European nations, and forming 
a part of their juriſprudence, were authorized 
by the magiſtrate on many occaſions as the moſt 
proper method of terminating queſtions with 
regard to property, or of deciding in thoſe 
which reſpected crimes. But ſingle combats 
being conſidered as ſolemn appeals to the omni- 
ſcience and juſtice of the Supreme Being, they 
were allowed only. in publick cauſes, according 
to the preſcription of law, and carried on in a 
judicial form, Men accuſtomed to this manner 


of deciſion in courts of juſtice, were naturally 


led to apply it to perſonal and private quarrels. 


_ Duels, which at firſt could be appointed by the 


I Recueil des Traitez, 2. Mem. de Bellay, 103, &c, 
Sandov. Hiſt, 1, 837. . c 
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civil judge alone, were fought without the in- 
terpoſition of his authority, and in caſes to 


which the laws did not extend. The tranſaction 


between Charles and Francis ſtrongly counte- 


nanced this practice. Upon every affront, or 
injury which ſeemed to touch his honour, a gen- 


tleman thought himſelf entitled to draw his 


ſword, and to call on his adverſary to make re- 


paration. Such an opinion introduced among 


men of fierce courage, of high ſpirit, and of 
rude manners, when offence was often given, 
and revenge was always prompt, produced moſt 
fatal conſequences. Much of the beſt blood in 
Chriſtendom was ſhed ; many uſeful lives were 
ſacrificed z and at fome periods, war itſelf hath 
hardly been more deſtructive than theſe conteſts 
of honour. So powerful, however, is the do- 
minion of faſhion, that neither the terror of 
penal laws, nor reverence for religion, have been 
able entirely to aboliſh a practice unknown 


among the ancients, and not juſtifiable by any 


principle of reaſon ; though at the ſame time it 
muſt be admitted, that, to this abſurd cuſtom, 


wi muſt aſcribe in ſome degree the extraordinary 


gentleneſs and complaiſance of modern manners, 
and that reſpectful attention of one man to an- 
other, which, at preſent, render the ſocial inter- 
courſes of life far more agreeable and decent 
than among the moſt civilized nations of anti- 


ui . | | 
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Wut the two Monarchs ſeemed ſo eager to 
terminate their quarrel by a perſonal combat, 
Lautrec continued his operations which pro- 
miſed to be more deciſive. His army, which 
was now increaſed to thirty-five thouſand men, 
advanced by great marches towards Naples. 
The terror of their approach, as well as the 
remonſtrances and the. entreaties of the prince 
of Orange, prevailed at laſt on the Imperial 
troops, though with difficulty, to quit Rome, 
of which they had kept poſſeſſion during ten 
months. But of that flouriſhing. army which 
had entered the city, ſcarcely one half remained; 
the reſt, cut off by the plague, or waſted by diſ- 
eaſes, the effects of their inactivity, intempe- 
rance, and debauchery, fell victims to their own 
crimes v. Lautrec made the greateſt efforts to 
attack them in their retreat towards the Neapo- 
litan territories, which would have finiſhed the 
war at one blow. But the prudence of their 
leaders diſappointed all his meaſures, and con- 
ducted them with little loſs to Naples. The 
people of that kingdom, extremely impatient 
to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, received the 
French with open arms, wherever they appeared 
to take poſſeſſion; and Gaeta and Naples ex- 
cepted, hardly any place of importance remained 
in the hands of the Imperialiſts. The preſer- 
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Boox V. yation of the former was owing to the ſtrength 
I of its fortifications, that of the latter to the 
Ln preſence of the Imperial army. Lautrec, how- 
| ever, ſat down before Naples, but finding it 
vain to think of reducing a city by force while 
defended by ſo many troops, he was obliged to 
employ the flower, but leſs dangerous method 
of blockade; and having taken meaſures which 
appeared to him effectual, he confidently aſſur- 
ed his maſter, that famine would ſoon compel 
the beſieged to capitulate. Theſe hopes were 
ſtrongly confirmed by the defeat of a vigorous 
attempt made by the enemy in order to recoyer 
the command of the ſea. The gallies of An- 
drew Doria, under the command of his nephew 
Philippino, guarded the mouth of the harbour. 
Moncada, who had ſucceeded Lannoy in the 
vice-royalty, rigged out a number of gallies 
ſuperior to Doria's, manned them with a choſen 
body of Spaniſh veterans, and going on board 
himſelf, together with the marquis del Guaſto, 
attacked Philippino before the arrival of the Ve- 
netian and French fleets. But he, by his ſu- 
perior {kill in naval operations, eaſily triumphed 
over the valour and number of the Spaniards. 
The viceroy was killed, moſt of his fleet de- 
| ſtroyed, and Guaſto, with many officers of 
diſtinction, being taken priſoners, were put on 
board the captive gallies, and ſent by Philippino, 
as trophies of his victory to his uncle. 
n Guic. I. xixe ;87, P. Heuter. lib, x. c. 2. p. 231. 
2 Nor- 
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before he attempted to compoſe the diforders 
which abounded in the other, found it neceſſary 
to ſecure at leaſt one alliance among the Italian 
ſtates, on which he might depend. That with 
Clement, who courted it with unwearied impor- 


tunity, ſeemed more proper than any other, 


Charles being extremely ſolicitous to make ſome 
reparation for the inſults which he had offered 
to the ſacred character of the Pope, and to re- 
deem paſt offences by new merit, granted Cle- 


ment, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, terms 


more favourable than he could have expected af- 
ter a continued ſeries of ſucceſs. Among other ar- 

ticles, he engaged to reſtore all the territories be- 
longing to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; to re-eſtabliſh 
the dominion of the Medici in Florence; to give 
his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander 
the head of that family; and to put it in the 
Pope's power to decide concerning the fate of 
Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. In 
return for theſe ample conceſſions, Clement gave 
the Emperor the inveſtiture of Naples without 
the reſerve of any tribute, but the preſent of a 


white ſteed in acknowledgment of his ſovereign· 


ty ; abſolyed all who had been concerned in 
aſſaulting and plundering Rome; and permit- 
ted Charles and his brother Ferdinand to levy 


out their dominions . 
® Guic, I. xix. 522, 
Tux 
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The account of this tranſaction quickened 
the negociations at Cambray, and brought Mar- 
garet and Louiſe to an immediate agreement. 
The treaty of Madrid ſerved: as the baſis of that 
which they concluded; the latter being intended 


to mitigate the rigour of the former. The 
chief articles were, That the Emperor ſhould 
not, for the preſent, demand the reſtitution of 
Burgundy, reſerving, however, in full force, his 
rights and pretenſions to that dutchy; That 
Francis ſhould pay two millions of crowns as 
the ranſom of his ſons, and, before they were 
ſet at liberty, ſhould reſtore ſuch towns as he 


| ſtill held in the Milaneſe; That he ſhould reſign 


Advantage- 
ous for the 
Emperor, 


the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; - That 
he ſhould" renounce all his pretenſions to Naples, 
Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond 
the Alps; That he ſhould immediately conſum- 


mate the marriage concluded between him and 


the Emperor's ſiſter Eleanora *. 


Tuus Francis, chiefly from his impatience to 
procure liberty to his ſons, ſacrificed every thing 


which had at firſt prompted him to take arms, 


or which had induced him, by continuing hof- 
tilities, during nine ſucceſſive campaigns, to 


protra&t the war to a length hardly known in 
Europe before the 1,4 2 gee 958 "Rending 


| dP, Heuter. Bn Aut lib. x. C, +. p. 234. Sandes. 
Hiſt. dell Emper. Carl. V. ii. 28. 
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armies, and the impoſition of exorbitant taxes, Boox V. 
became univerſal. The Emperor, by this treaty, 8 
was rendered ſole arbiter of the fate of Italy; 
he delivered his territories in the Netherlands 
from an ignominious badge of ſubjection; and 
after having baffled his rival in the field, he 
preſcribed to him the conditions of peace. The 
different conduct and ſpirit with which the two 
Monarchs carried on the operations of war, led 
naturally to ſuch an iſſue of it. Charles, in- 
clined by temper, as well as obliged by his 
ſituation, concerted all his ſchemes with caution, 
purſued them with perſeverance, and obſerving 
circumſtances and events with attention, let 
none eſcape that could be improved to advan- 
tage. Francis, more enterprizing than iteady, 
undertook great deſigns with warmth, but exe- 
cuted them with remiſſneſs; and diverted by his 
pleaſures, or deceived by his favourites, he 
often loſt the moſt promiſing opportunities of 
ſucceſs. Nor had the character of the two rivals 
themſelves greater influence on the operations 
of the war, than the oppoſite qualities of the 
generals whom they employed. Among the 
Imperialiſts, valour tempered with Prudence 3 ; 
fertility of invention aided by experience; diſ- 
cernment to penetrate the deſigns of their 
enemies, a provident ſagacity in conducting their 
own meaſures, in a word all the talents which 
form great commanders and enſure victory, were 
Vor. III. D | conſpi- 
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Boox V. conſpicuous. Among the French, theſe quali- 


—— mmnd 
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Diſhonour- 
abe to 
Francis. 


ties were either wanting, or the very reverſe of 


them abounded; nor could they boaſt of one 


man (unleſs we except Lautrec, who was always 
unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Peſcara, 
Leyva, Guaſto, the prince of Orange, and other 
leaders whom Charles had to ſet in oppoſition to 
them. Bourbon, Morone, Doria, who by their 
abilities and conduct might have been capable 
of balancing the ſuperiority which the Imperia- 
lifts had acquired, were loſt through the care- 
leſſneſs of the King, and the malice or injuſtice 
of his counſellors; and the moſt fatal blows 
given to France during the progreſs of the war, 
proceeded from the deſpair and reſentment of 
theſe three perſons, who were forced to aban- 
don her ſervice. 


Tux hard conditions to which Francis was 
obliged to ſubmit were not the moſt afflicting 
circumſtance to him in the treaty of Cambray. 
He loſt his reputation and the confidence of al 
Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. 
Unwilling to enter into the details neceſſary for 
adjuſting their intereſts, or afraid that whatever 
he claimed for them muſt have been purchaſed 
by farther conceſſions on his own part, he gave 


them up in a body; and without the leaſt pro- 


viſion in their behalf, left the Venetians, the 
F lorentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with 
ſuch 
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ſuch of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his Boos V. 
army, to the mercy of the Emperor, They wy 
exclaimed loudly againſt this baſe and perfidious 
action, of which Francis himſelf was ſo much 
aſhamed, that in order to avoid the pain of 
hearing from their ambaſſadors the reproaches 
which he juſtly merited, it was ſome time before 
he would conſent to allow them an audience. 
Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to the 
1 intereſt of every perſon who had adhered to him; 
the rights of ſome of his Flemiſh ſubjects, who 
had eſtates or pretenſions in France, were ſe- 
cured ; one article was inſerted, obliging Fran- 
cis to reſtore the blood and memory of the 
Conſtable Bourbon ; aud to grant his heirs the 
poſſeſſion of his lands which had been forfeited ; 
another, by which indemnification was ſtipulated 
for thoſe French gentlemen who had accom- 
panied Bourbon in his exile . This conduct, 
laudable in itſelf, and placed in the moſt ſtrik- 
ing light by a compariſon with that of Francis, 
gained Charles as much eſteem as the ſucceſs 
olf his arms had acquired him glory. 


I Francis did not treat the King of England Henry ac- 
| E with the ſame negle& as his other allies. He ps 
XZ communicated to him all the ſteps of his nego- 
ciation at Cambray, and luckily found that 


© Guic, I. xix. p-. 525, P. Heater. Rer. Auſtr. lib. x. 
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Monarch in a ſituation which left him no choice, 
but to approve implicitly of his meaſures, and 
to concur with them. Henry had been ſolicit- 
ing the Pope for ſome time, in order to obtain 
a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his Queen. 
Several motives combined in prompting the 
King to urge this ſuit. As he was powerfully 
influenced at ſome ſeaſons by religious conſide- 
rations, he entertained many ſcruples concern- 
ing the legitimacy of his marriage with his bro- 
ther's widow ; his affections had long been 
eſtranged from the Queen, who was older than 
himſelf, and had loſt all the charms which ſhe 
poſſeſſed in the earlier part of her life; he was 


paſſionately deſirous of having male iſſue; Wol- 


ſey artfully fortified his ſcruples, and encouraged 
his hopes, that he might widen the breach be- 
tween him and the Emperor, Catharine's ne- 
phew; and, what was more forcible perhaps in 
its operation than all theſe united, the King had 
conceived a violent love for the celebrated Anne 
Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty, and of 
oreater accompliſhments, whom, as he found it 
impoſſible to gain her on other terms, he de- 
termined to raiſe to the throne. The Papal 
authority had often been imterpoſed to grant 
divorces for reaſons leſs ſpecious than thoſe 
which Henry produced. When the matter was 
firſt propoſed ta Clement, during his impriſon- 
ment in the caſtle of St. Angelo, as his hope 
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of recovering liberty depended entirely on the Boox 


King of England, and his ally of France, he 
expreſſed the warmeſt inclination to gratify him. 
But no ſooner was he ſer free, than he diſcovered 
other ſentiments, Charles, who eſpouſed the 
protection of his aunf*with zeal inflamed by 
reſentment, alarmed the Pope on the one hand 
with threats, which made a deep impreſſion on 
his timid mind; and allured him on the other 
with thoſe promiſes in favour of his family, 
which he afterwards accompliſhed. Upon the 
proſpe& of theſe, Clement not only forgot all 
his obligations to Henry, but ventured to en- 
danger the intereſt of the Romiſh religion in 
England, and to run the riſque of alienating that 
kingdom for ever from the obedience of. the 


Papal ſee. After amuſing Henry during two 


years, with all the ſubtleties and chicane which 
the court of Rome can ſo dexterouſly employ 
to protract or defeat any cauſe ; after diſplaying 
the whole extent of his ambiguous and deceitful 
policy, the intricacies of which the Engliſh 
hiſtorians, to whom it properly belongs, have 
found it no eaſy matter to trace and unravel ; 
he, at laſt, recalled the powers of the delegates 
whom he had appointed to judge in the point, 
avocated the cauſe to Rome, leaving the King 
no other hope of obtaining a divorce but from 
the perſonal deciſion of the Pope himſelf, As 


Clement was now in ſtrict alliance with the Em- 
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peror, who had purchaſed his friendſhip by ſuch 
exorbitant conceſſions, Henry deſpaired of pro- 
curing any ſentence from the former, but what 
was dictated by the latter. His honour, how- 
ever, and paſſions concurred in preventing him 
from relinquiſhing his Acheme of a divorce, 
which he determined to accompliſh by other 


means, and at any rate; and the continuance of 


Francis's triendſhip being neceſſary to coun- 
terbalance the Emperor's power, he, in order 
to ſecure that, not only offered no remonſtrances 
againſt the total neglect of their allies, in the 
treaty of Cambray, but made Francis the pre- 


ſent of a large ſum, as a brotherly contribution 


towards the payment of the ranſom for his ſons l. 


MeANwRILE the Emperor landed in Italy 
with a numerous train of the Spaniſh nobility, 
and a conſiderable body of troops. He left the 
government of Spain during his abſence to the 
Empreſs Iſabella. By his long reſidence in that 
country, he had acquired ſuch thorough know- 
ledge of the character of the people, that he 
could perfectly accommodate the maxims of his 
government to their genius. He could even 
aſſume, upon ſome occaſions, ſuch popular 
manners, as gained wonderfully upon the Spa- 
niards. A ſtriking inſtance of his diſpoſition 
to gratify them had occurred a few days before 
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he embarked for Italy: He was to make his Boox V. 
publick entry into the city of Barcelona; and 529. 
ſome doubts having ariſen among t} inhabit- | 
ants, whether they ſhould receive him as Em- 

peror, or as Count of Barcelona ; Charles in- 
ſtantly decided in favour of the latter, declaring 

that he' was more proud of that ancient title, 

than of his Imperial crown. Soothed with this 
flattering expreſſion of his regard, the citizens 
welcomed him with acclamations of joy, and 

the ſtates of the province ſwore allegiance to his 

ſon Philip, as heir of the county of Barcelona, 

A ſimilar oath had been taken in all the king- 

doms of Spain, with equal ſatisfaction . 


Tre Emperor appeared in Italy with the 
pomp and power of a conqueror. Ambaſſadors 
from all the princes and ſtates of that country 
attended his court, waiting to receive his deciſion 
with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where he 
firſt landed, he was received with the acclama- 
tions due to the protector of their liberties. 
Having honoured Doria with many marks of 
diſtinction, and beſtowed on the republick ſeveral 
new privileges, he proceeded to Bologna, the 
place fixed upon for his interview with the 
Pope. He affected to unite in his publick entry Nov. f. 
into that city the ſtate and majeſty that ſuited 
an Emperor, with the humility becoming an 

© Sandov, ii. j p. 50. Ferrer. ix. 116, 
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Boox V. obedient ſon of the church; and while at the 


head of twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, able 
to give law to all Italy, he kneeled kown to kiſs 
the feet of that very Pope whom he had ſo 
lately detained a priſoner. The Italians, after 
ſuffering fo much from the ferocity and licen- 
tiouſneſs of his armies, and after having been 
long accuſtomed to form in their imagination a 
picture of Charles which bore ſome reſemblance 
to that of the barbarous monarchs of the Goths 
or Huns, who had formerly afflicted their 
country with like calamities, were ſurprized to 
ſee a-prince of a graceful appearance, affable 
and courteous in his deportment, of regular 
manners, and of exemplary attention to all the 
offices of religion . They were ſtill more aſto- 
niſhed when he ſettled all the concerns of the 
prince> and ſtates which now depended on him, 
with a degree of moderation and equity much 
beyond what they had expected. 


CHARLES himſelf, when he ſet out from Spain, 
far from intending to give any ſuch extraordi- 
nary proof of his ſelf-denial, ſeems to have been 
reſolved to avail himſelf to the utmoſt of the 
ſuperiority which he had acquired in Italy. But 
various circumſtances concurred in pointing out 
the neceſſity of purſuing a very different courſe. 
The progreſs of the Turkiſh Sultan, who after 


f Sandov. Hiſt, del Emp, Carl. V. ii, 50, 53, Kc. 
| aver 
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Auſtria, and laid ſiege to Vienna with an army 


4! 


over-running Hungary, had penetrated into Boox V. 


1529. 


of an hundred and fifty thouſand men, loudly - 


called on him to collect his whole force to op- 
poſe that torrent; and though the valour of the 
Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, 


together with the treachery of the Vizier, ſoon O8. 26. 


obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprize with 
infamy and loſs, the religious diſorders ſtill 
growing in Germany made the Emperor's pre- 
ſence highly neceſſary there * : The Florentines, 
inſtead of giving their conſent to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Medici, which by the treaty of 
Barcelona the Emperor had bound himſelf to 


procure, were preparing to defend their liberty 


by force of arms; the vaſt preparations for his 
Journey had involved him in unuſual expences; 
and on this, as well as many other occaſions, 
the multiplicity of his affairs, together with the 
narrowneſs of his revenues, obliged him to con- 
tract his vaſt ſchemes of ambition, and to forego 
preſent and certain advantages, that he might 
guard againſt more remote but unavoidable 
dangers. Charles from all theſe conſiderations, 
finding it neceſſary to aſſume an air of modera- 

tion, acted his part with a good grace. He 
admitted Sforza into his preſence, and not only 
gave him a full pardon of all paſt offences, but 


5 Sleidan, 121. Guic. I. xx. 550. 
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granted him the inveſtiture of the dutchy, toge- 
ther with his niece the King of Denmark's 
daughter in marriage. He allowed the duke of 
Ferrara to keep poſſeſſion of all his dominions, 
adjuſting the points in diſpute between him and 
the Pope with an impartiality not very agreeable 
to the latter. He came to a final accommoda- 
tion with the Venetians upon the reaſonable 
condition of their reſtoring whatever they had 
uſurped during the late war, either in the Nea- 
politan or Papal territories. In return for ſo 
many conceſſions he exacted conſiderable ſums 
from each of the powers with whom he treated, 
which they paid without reluctance, and which 
afforded him the means of proceeding on his 
journey towards Germany with a magnificence 
ſuitable to his dignity l. 


Taxsx treaties, which reſtored tranquillity to 
Ttaly after a tedious war, the calamities of which 
had chiefly affected that country, were publiſhed 


in Florence. at Bologna with great ſolemnity on the firſt 


day of the year one thouſand five hundred and 
thirty, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the 
people, applauding the Emperor, to whoſe mo- 
deration and generoſity they aſcribed the bleſ- 
ſings of peace which they had ſo long deſired. 
The Florentines alone did not partake of this 
general joy, Animated with a zeal for liberty 


k Sandov, ii. 55, &c. 
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more laudable than prudent, they determined 
to oppoſe the reſtoration of the Medici, The 
Imperial army had already entered their terri- 
tories, and formed the ſiege of their capital. 
But though deſerted by all their allies, and left 
without any hope of ſuccour, they defended 
themſelves many months with an obſtinate va- 
lour worthy of better ſucceſs, and even when 
they ſurrendered, they obtained a capitulation 
which gave them hopes of ſecuring ſome remains 
of their liberty, But the Emperor, from his 
deſire to gratify the Pope, fruſtrated all their 
expectations, and aboliſhing their ancient form 
of government, raiſed Alexander di Medici to 
the ſame abſolute dominion over that ſtate which 
his family have retained to the preſent times, 
Philibert de Chalons prince of Orange, the Im- 


perial general, was killed during this ſiege. His 


eſtate and titles deſcended to his ſiſter Claude de 
Chalons, who was married to René count of 
Naſſau, and ſhe tranſmitted to her poſterity of 
the houſe of Naſſau the title of Princes of Orange, 
which they have rendered fo illuſtrious . 


« 


ArTER the publication of the peace at Bo- 
logna, and the ceremony of his coronation as 


King of Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 


which the Pope performed with the accuſtomed 


I Guic, I. xx. p. 541, Kc. P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr, lib. 
A, c. 4. p. 236. | 
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Boox V. formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy *; 


1530. 


and he began to prepare for his journey to 
Germany. His preſence became every day more 
neceſſary in that country, and was ſolicited with 
equal importunity by the catholics and by the 
favourers of the new doctrines. During that 
long interval of tranquillity which the abſence 
of the Emperor, the conteſts between him and 
the Pope, and his attention to the war with 
France, afforded them, the latter had gained 


much ground. Moſt of the princes who had 


embraced Luther's opinions, had not only eſta- 
bliſhed in their territories that form of worſhip 
which he approved, but had entirely ſuppreſſed 


the rites of the Romiſh church. Many of the 


free cities had imitated their conduct. Almoſt 


one half of the Germanick body had revolted 
from the Papal ſee, and its dominion, even in 


that part which had not hitherto ſhaken off the 


yoke, was conſiderably weakened by the exam- 
ple of the neighbouring ſtates, or by the ſecret 
progreſs of thoſe doctrines which had undermined 
it among them. Whatever ſatisfaction the Em- 
peror, While he was at open enmity with the ſee 
of Rome, might have felt in thoſe events that 
tended to mortify and embarraſs the Pope, he 
could not help perceiving now, that the religious 
diviſions in Germany would, in the end, prove 


* H. Cornel. Agtippa de Coronatione Car. V. 
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extremely hurtful to the Imperial authority. 
The weakneſs of former Emperors had ſuffered 
the great vaſſals of the Empire to make ſuch 
ſucceſsful encroachments upon their power and 
prerogative, that during the whole courſe of a 
war, which had often required the exertion of 


his utmoſt ſtrength, Charles hardly drew any 


effectual aid from Germany, and found that 
magnificent titles or obſolete pretenſions were 
almoſt the only advantages which he had gained 
by ſwaying the Imperial ſceptre. He now be- 


came fully ſenſible that if he did not recover in 


ſome degree the prerogatives which his prede- 
ceſſors had loſt, and acquire the authority, as 
well as poſſeſs the name, of head of the Empire, 
his high dignity would contribute more to ob- 
ſtrut than to promote his ambitious ſchemes. 
Nothing, he ſaw, was more eſſential towards 


attaining this, than to ſuppreſs opinions which 
might form new bonds of confederacy among 


the princes of the Empire, and unite them by 


ties ſtronger and more ſacred than any political 


connection. Nothing ſeemed to lead more cer- 
tainly to the accompliſhment of his deſigns, than 
to employ zeal for the eſtabliſhed religion, of 


which he was the natural protector, as the in- 
ſtrument of extending his civil authority. 


 AccorvincLy, a proſpect no ſooner opened 
of coming to an accommodation with the Pope, 


thap, 
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Boox V. than, by the Emperor's appointment, a diet of 


45 30. 


the Empire was held at Spires, in order to take 
into conſideration the ſtate of religion. The 
decree of the diet aſſembled there in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty-ſix, which 
was almoſt equivalent to a toleration of Luther's 
opinions, had given great offence to the reſt of 
Chriſtendom. The greateſt delicacy of addreſs, 
however, was requiſite in proceeding to any deci- 
ſion more rigorous. The minds of men kept 
in perpetual agitation by a controverſy carried 
on during twelve years without intermiſſion of 
debate, or abatement of zeal, were now inflamed 
to an high degree. They were accuſtomed to 
innovations, and. ſaw the boldeſt of them ſuc- 
ceſsful. Having not only aboliſhed old rights, 
but ſubſtituted new forms in their place, they 
were influenced as much by attachment to the 
ſyſtem which they had embraced, as by averſion 
to that which they had abandoned. Luther 
himſelf, of a ſpirit not to be worn out by the 
length and obſtinacy of the combat, or to be- 
come remiſs upon ſucceſs, continued the attack 
with as much vigour as he had begun it. His 
diſciples, of whom many equalled him in zeal, 
and ſome ſurpaſſed him in learning, were no leſs 
capable than their maſter to conduct the con- 
troverſy in the propereſt manner. Many of the 
laity, ſome even of the princes, trained up 
amidſt theſe inceſſant diſputations, and in the 
* | habit 
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habit of liſtening to the arguments of the con- Boox V. 


tending parties who alternately appealed to them 
as judges, came to be profoundly ſkilled in all 
the queſtions which were agitated, and, upon 
occaſion, could ſhew themſelves not inexpert in 
any of the arts with which theſe theological en- 
counters were managed. It was obvious from 
all rheſe circumſtances, that any violent deciſion 
of the diet muſt have immediately precipitated 


matters into confuſion, and have kindled in 


Germany the flames of a religious war, All, 
therefore, that the Archduke, and the other 
commiſſioners appointed by the Emperor de- 
manded of the diet, was, to enjoin thoſe ſtates 
of the Empire which had hitherto obeyed the 
decree iſſued againſt Luther at Worms in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and twenty-four, 
to perſevere in the obſervation of it, and to pro- 
hibit the other ſtates from attempting any far- 
ther innovation in religion, particularly from 
aboliſhing the Maſs, before the meeting of a 


general council, After much diſpute, a decree 


to that effect was approved of by a majority of 
VOICES i. 


Taz Elector of Saxony, the marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes 
of Lunenburgh, the prince of Anhalt, together 


with the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free 


1Sleid. Hiſt. 117. 5 
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Boox V. cities ®, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this 
| » of decree, as unjuſt and impious. On that account 
they were diſtinguiſhed by the name of PRO- 
TESTANTS"”, an appellation which hath ſince 3 
become better known, and more honourable, by 
its being applied indiſcriminately to all the ſects 
of whatever denomination which have revolted 3 7 
from the Roman ſee. Not ſatisfied with this 
declaration of their diſſent from the decree of 
the diet, the Proteſtants ſent ambaſſadors into 
Italy to lay their grievances before the Emperor, 
from whom they met with the moſt diſcourag- = 
Detiters. ing reception. Charles was at that time in cloſe 
Pore s union with the Pope, and ſolicitous to attach = 
Ewpcror. him inviolably to his intereſt, During their long 
reſidence at Bologna, they held many confulta- WM 
tions concerning the moſt effectual means of 
extirpating the hereſies which had ſprung up in 
Germany. Clement, whoſe cautious and timid 
mind the propoſal of a general council filled 
with horror even beyond what Popes, the con- 
ſtant enemies of ſuch afſemblies, uſually feel, 
employed every argument to diſſuade the Em- 
peror from conſenting to that meaſure. He 
repreſented general councils as factious, ungo- 
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n The fourteen cities were Straſburgh, Nurembergh, 
Ulm, Conſtance, . Reutlingen, Windſheim, Meinengen, 
Lindaw, Kempten, Hailbron, Iſna, Weiſſemburgh, Nord- 
lingen, and St. Gal. | 

» Sleid. Hiſt, 119. F. Paul, Hiſt. p. 45, Seckend. ii. 127. 
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yernable, preſumptuous; formidable to civil Boox V. 
authority, and too flow in their operations to 
remedy diſorders which required an immediate 


cure. Experience, he ſaid; had now taught both 
the Emperor and himſelf, that forbearance and 
lenity exaſperated the ſpirit of innovation, which 
they ought to have mollified; it was neceſſary, 
therefore, to have recourſe to the rigorous me- 
thods which ſuch a deſperate caſe required ; Leo's 
ſentence of excommunication, together with the 
decree of the dietat Worms ſhould be carried into 
execution, and it was incumbent on the Emperor 
to employ his whole power, in order to oyerawe 
thoſe, on whom the reyerence due either to eccle- 
ſiaſtical or civil authority had no longer any in- 
fluence. Charles, whoſe views were very dif- 
ferent from the Pope's, and who became daily 
more ſenſible how obſtinate and deep-rooted the 
evil was, thought of reconciling the Proteſtants 
by means leſs violent, and conſidered the con- 
vocation of a council as no improper expedient 
for that purpoſe; but promiſed, if gentler arts 
failed of ſucceſs; 'that then he would exert him- 
ſelf with vigour to reduce thoſe ſtubborn ene- 
mies of the Catholic faith. 


Suen were the ſentiments with which the Em- 
peror ſet out for Germany, having already ap- 


* Paul, xlvii, Seck. I. ii, 142. Hiſt. de Confeſſ. d'Aux- 
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pointed a diet of the Empire to be held at Augſ- 
burg. In his journey towards that city, he had 
many opportunities of obſerving the diſpoſition 
of the Germans with regard to the points in 
controverſy, and found their minds every where 
ſo much irritated and inflamed, as convinced 
him that nothing tending to ſeverity or rigour 
ought to be attempted, until all other meaſures 
proved ineffectual. He made his publick entry 
into Augſburg with extraordinary pomp ; and 
found there ſuch a full aſſembly of the members 
of the diet as was ſuitable both to the import- 


ance of the affairs which were to come under 


their conſideration, and to the honour of an 
Emperor, who, after a long abſence, returned 
to them crowned with reputation and ſucceſs. 
His preſence ſeems to have communicated to all 
parties an unuſual ſpirit of moderation and deſire 


of peace. The Elector of Saxony would not 


permit Luther to accompany him to the diet, 
leſt he ſhould offend the Emperor by bringing 
into his preſence a perſon excommunicated by 
the Pope, and the author of all thoſe diſſenſions 
which it now appeared ſo difficult to compoſe. 


At the Emperor's deſire, all the Proteſtant 


princes forbad the divines who accompanied 
them, to preach in publick during their reſidence 


at Augſburg. For the ſame reaſon they em- 
ployed Melancthon, the man of the greateſt 


learning, as well as of the moſt pacifick and gentle 
2 | . ſpirit 
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ſpirit among the Reformers, to draw up a con- Boot V. 
feſſion of their faith expreſſed in terms as little 
offenſive to the Roman Catholics, as a regard 
for truth would permit. Melancthon, who ſel - f af 
dom ſuffered the rancour of controverſy to en- Aner-. 
venom his ſtyle, eyen in writings purely pole- 
mical, executed a taſk ſo agreeable to his natu- 
ral diſpoſition with great moderation and ſucceſs, 
The Creed which he compoſed, known by the 


name of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, from the 
place where it was preſented, was read publickly 
in the diet; ſome Popiſh divines were appointed 
to examine it; they brought in their animad- 
verſions; a diſpute enſued between them and 
4 Melancthon, ſeconded by ſome of his brethren ; 
E. but though Melancthon ſoftened ſome articles, 
YH made conceſſions with regard to others, and put 
the leaſt exceptionable ſenſe upon all; though 
BM the Emperor himſelf laboured with great earneſt- 


1530. 


1 neſs to reconcile the contending parties; fo 
many marks of diſtinction were now eſtabliſhed, 
9 and ſuch inſuperable barriers placed between the 
1 : two churches, that all hopes of bringing about 
F” a coalition ſeemed utterly deſperate ?, 
* 


From the divines, among whom his endea- 
vours had been ſo unſucceſsful, Charles turned 


y Seckend. lib. i Ii. 159, Kc. Abr. Sculteri Annales Bern- 
1 gelici ap. Herm. Von der Hard. Hiſl. Liter, Reform. Lipſ. 
1 1717, fol. p. 159. | 
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to the princes their patrons. Nor did he find 
them, how deſirous ſoever of accommodation, 
or willing to oblige the Emperor, more diſpoſed 
than the former to renounce their opinions. At 


that time, zeal for religion took poſſeſſion of the 


minds of men, to a degree which can ſcarcely be 
conceived by thoſe who live in an age when the 
paſſions excited by the firſt manifeſtation of 
truth, and the firſt recovery of liberty, have in a 
great meaſure ceaſed to operate, This zeal was 
then of ſuch: ſtrength as to overcome attach- 
ment to their political intereſt, which is com- 
monly the predominant motive among princes. 
The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
and other chiefs of the Proteſtants, though ſoli- 
cited ſeparately by the Emperor, and allured by 
the promiſe or proſpe&t of thoſe advantages 
which it was known they were moſt ſolicitous to 
attain, refuſed, with a fortitude highly worthy 
of imitation, to abandon what they deemed the 
cauſe of God, for the ſake of any earthly ac- 
quilition ?, | 


Every ſcheme in order to gain or diſunite 


the Proteſtant party proving abortive, nothing 
now remained for the Emperor but to take ſome 
vigorous meaſures towards aſſerting the doc- 
trines and authority of the eſtabliſhed church. 
1 Sleid, 132. Scultet. Annal. 158. 50 
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Theſe, Campeggio, the papal nuncio, had al- 
ways recommended as the only proper and ef- 
fectual courſe of dealing with ſuch obſtinate 
hereticks. In compliance with his opinions and 
remonſtggnces, the diet iſſued a decree, con- 
demning moſt of the peculiar tenets held by the 
Proteſtants; forbidding any perſon to protect or 
tolerate ſuch as taught them; enjoining a 
ſtrict obſervance of the eſtabliſhed rites; and 
-prohibiting aay further innovation under ſevere 
penalties. All orders of men were required to 
aſſiſt with their perſons and fortunes in carrying 


this decree into execution; and ſuch as refuſed 


to obey it, were declared incapable of acting as 
judges, ar of appearing as parties in the Imperial 
chamber, the ſupreme court of judicature in the 
Empire, To all which was ſubjoined a promiſe, 
that an application ſhould be made to the Pope, 
requiring him to call a general council within ſix 
months, in order to terminate all controverſies 
by its ſovereign deciſions *, 


Tus ſeverity of this decree, which they con- 
ſidered as a prelude to the moſt violent perſe- 
cution, alarmed the Proteſtants, and convinced 
them that the Emperor was reſolved on their 
deſtruction. The dread of thoſe calamities which 
were ready to fall on the church, oppreſſed the 
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feeble ſpirit of Melancthon; 0 as if the cauſe 
had already been deſperate, he gave up himſelf 


to melancholy and lamentation. But Luther, 


who during the meeting of the diet had endea- 
voured to confirm and animate his ꝓarty by 
ſeveral treatiſes which he addreſſed to 3 was 
not diſconcerted or diſmayed at the proſpect of 
this new danger. He comforted Melancthon 
and his other deſponding diſciples, and exhorted 
the princes not to abandon thoſe truths which 
they had lately aſſerted with ſuch laudable bold- 


neſs *, His exhortations made the deeper im- , 


preſſion upon them, as they were greatly alarmed 
at that time by the account of a combination 
among the Popiſn princes of the Empire for the 
maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, to which 
Charles himſelf had acceded'. This convinced 
them that it was neceſſary to ſtand on their 
guard; and that their own ſafety, as well as the 


ſucceſs of their cauſe, depended on union. Filled 


with this dread of the adverſe party, and with 
theſe ſentiments concerning the conduct proper 
for themſelves, they aſſembled at Smalkalde. 
There they concluded a league of mutual de- 


fence againſt all aggreſſors *, by which they 


formed the Proteſtant ſtates of the Empire into 


one regular body, and beginning already to con- 


* Seck. ii, 180. Sleid. 140. t Seck, ii. 200. iii. Ile 
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ſider themſelves & ſuch, they reſolved to apply 
to the Kings of France and England, and to 
implore them to patronize and aſſiſt their new 
confederacy. 


An affair not connected with religion furniſhed 
them with a pretence for courting the aid of 
foreign princes. Charles, whoſe ambitious views 
enlarged in proportion to the increaſe of his 
power and grandeur, had formed a ſcheme of 
continuing the Imperial crown in his family, 
by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be elected 
King of the Romans. The preſent juncture 
was favourable for the execution of that deſign, 
The Emperor's arms had been every where vic- 
torious; he had given law to all Europe at the 
late peace z no rival now remained in a condition 
to balance or to controul him; and the Elec- 
tors, dazzled with the ſplendor of his ſucceſs, or 
overawed by the greatneſs of his power, durſt 
ſcarcely diſpute the will of a prince, whoſe ſoli- 


citations carried with them the authority of com- 


mands. Nor did he want plauſible reaſons: to 


enforce the meaſure. The affairs of his other 


kingdoms, he ſaid, obliged him to be often 
abſent from Germany; the growing diſorders 


occaſioned by the controyerſies about religion, 


as well as the formidable neighbourhood of the 
Turks, who continually threatened to break in 


with their deſolating armies into the heart of the 


E 4 Empire, 
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+ Empire, required the conſtant preſence of 2 


prince endowed with prudence capable of com- 
poſing the former, and with power as well as 
valour ſufficient to repel the latter. His bra- 
ther Ferdinand poſſeſſed theſe qualities in an 
eminent degree; by reſiding long in Germany, 
he had acquired a thorough knowledge of their 
conſtitution and manners; having been preſent 
almoſt from the firſt riſe of their religious diſ- 
ſenſions, he knew what remedies were moſt pro- 
per, what they could bear, and how to apply 
them; as his own dominions lay on the Turkiſh 
frontier, he was the natural defender of Germany 
againſt the invaſions of the Infidels, being 
prompted by intereſt no leſs than he would be 
þound in duty to oppoſe them. 


Taxst arguments made little imprefſion on 
the Proteſtants. Experience taught them, that 


nothing had contributed more to the undiſturbed 
progreſs of their opinions, than the interregnum 
after. Maximilian's death, the long abſence of 


Charles, and the ſlackneſs in the reins of go- 
vernment which theſe occaſioned ; after deriving 
ſuch advantages from a ſtate of anarchy, they 


were extremely unwilling to give themſelves a 


new and a fixed maſter. They perceived clearly 
the extent of Charles's ambition, that he aimed 


at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary in 
his family, and would of courſe eſtabliſh i in the 


Empire 
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Empire an abſolute dominion, to which elective 
princes could not have aſpired with equal faci- 
lity. They determined therefore to oppoſe Fer- 
dinand's ele&ion with the utmoſt vigour, and to 
rouſe their cquntrymen, by their example and 
exhortations, to withſtand this encroachment on 
their liberties. The Elector of Saxony, accord- 
ingly, not only refuſed to be ꝓreſent in the elec- 
toral college, which the Emperor ſummoned to 
meet at Cologne, but inſtrufted his eldeſt ſon to 
appear there, and to proteſt againſt the election 


as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of 


the golden bull, and ſubverſive of the liberties 
of the Empire. But the other Electors, whom 


Charles had been at great pains to gain, without 


regarding either his abſence or proteſt, choſe 


Ferdinand King of the Romans; who a few days 


after was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle *. 


Wurd the Proteſtants, who were aſſembled a 
ſecond time at Smalkalde, received an account 
of this tranſaction, and heard, at the ſame time, 
that proſecutions were commenced, in the Im- 
perial chamber, againſt ſome of their number, 
on account of heir religious principles, they 
thought it neceſſary, not only to renew their 


former confederacy, but immediately to diſpatch 


their ambaſſadors into France and England. 
x $leid. 142. Seck. iii, 1. P. Heuler. Rer. Auſtr. lib. 
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Francis had obſerved; with all the jealouſy of 
a rival, the reputation which the Emperor had 
acquired by his ſeeming diſintereſtedneſs and 
moderation in ſettling the affairs of Italy; and 
beheld with great concern, the ſucceſsful ſtep 
which he had taken towards perpetuating and 
extending his authority in Germany by the elec- 


tion of a King of the Romans. Nothing, how- 


ever, would have been more impolitick than to 
precipitate his kingdom into a new war when ex- 
hauſted by extraordinary efforts, and diſcouraged 
by ill ſucceſs, before it had got time to recruit 
its ſtrength, or to forget paſt misfortunes, As 
no provocation had been given, and hardly a 
pretext had been afforded him, he could not 
violate a treaty of peace which he himſelf had fo 
lately ſolicited, without forfeiting the eſteem of 
all Europe, and being deteſted as a prince void 


of probity and honour. He obſerved, with 


great joy, powerful factions beginning to form 
in the Empire; he liſtened with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs to the complaints of the Proteſtant princes; 
and without ſeeming to countenance their reli- 
gious opinions, determined ſecretly to cheriſh 
thoſe ſparks of political difcord which might be 
afterwards kindled into a flame. For this pur- 
poſe, he ſent William de Bellay, one of the 
ableſt negociators in France, into Germany, 
who viſiting the ' courts of the malecontent 
princes, and heightening their ill-humour by va- 

rious 
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L rious- arts, concluded an alliance between them 


and his maſter”, which though concealed at that 
time, and productive of no immediate effects, 
laid the foundation of an union fatal on many 
occaſions to Charles's ambitious projects; and 
ſhewed the diſcontented princes of Germany, 
where, for the future, they might find a pro- 
tector no leſs able than willing to undertake 


their defence againft the encroachments of the 
Emperor. 


Taz King of England, highly incenſed againſt 
Charles, in complaiſance to whom, the Pope 
had long retarded, and now openly oppoſed his 
divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed - than Francis to 


ſtrengthen a league which might be rendered ſo 


formidable to the Emperor. But his favourite 
project of the divorce led him. into ſuch a laby- 
rinth of ſchemes and negociations, and he was, 
at the ſame time, ſo intent on aboliſhing the 
papal juriſdiction in England, that he had no 
leiſure for foreign affairs. This obliged him to 


reſt ſatisfied with giving general promiſes, toge- | 


ther with a ſmall ſupply in money to the conte- 
derates of Smalkalde *, 


Mz anwiL, many circumſtances convinced 
Charles that this was not a juncture when the 


Bellay, 129, a. 130. b. Sec, iii. 14+ 
Herbert, 152, 154. 
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Boox V. extirpation of hereſy was to be attempted by 
1 


1531. 


violence and rigour; that, in compliance with 
the Pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded 
with imprudent precipitation; and that it was 
more his intereſt to conſolidate Germany into 
one united and vigorous body, than to divide 
and enfeeble it by a civil war. The Proteſtants, 
already conſiderable as well by their numbers 
as by their zeal, had acquired additional weight 
and importance by their joining in that confe- 
deracy into which the raſh ſteps taken at Augſ- 


durg had forced them. Having now diſcovered 
their own ſtrength, they deſpiſed the deciſions 


of the Imperial chamber; and being ſecure of 
foreign protection, were ready to ſet the head of 
the Empire at defiance. At the ſame time the 


peace with France was precarious, the friendſhip 
of an irreſolute and intereſted pontiff was not 


to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to re- 


pair the infamy and loſs which his arms had ſuſ- 


tained in the former campaign, was preparing to 
enter Auſtria with more numerous forces. On all 
theſe accounts, eſpecially the laſt, a ſpeedy accom- 
modation with the malecontent princes, became 
neceſſary, not only for -the accompliſhment of 


his future ſchemes, but for aſcertaining his preſent 


ſafety. Negociations were, accordingly, carried 


on by his direction with the Elector of Saxony 


and his aſſociates; after many delays occaſioned 
1 their jealouſy of the Emperor, and of each 
other, 
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other, after innumerable difficulties ariſing from 
the inflexible nature of religious tenets, which 
cannot admit of being- altered, modified, or re- 
linquiſhed in the ſame manner as points of poli- 
tical intereſt, terms of pacification were agreed 
upon at Nuremberg, and ratified ſolemnly in 
the Diet at Ratiſbon. In this treaty it was ſti- 
pulated, That univerſal peace be eſtabliſhed in 
Germany, until the meeting of a general council, 
the convocation of which within ſix months the 
Emperor ſhall endeavour to procure ; That no 
perſon be moleſted on account of religion ; That 
a ſtop be put to all proceſſes begun by the Im- 
perial chamber againſt Proteſtants, and the ſen- 
tences already paſſed to their detriment be de- 
clared void. On their part, the Proteſtants 
engaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with all their 
forces in reſiſting the invaſion of the Turks“. 


Thus by their firmneſs in adhering to their prin- 


ciples, by the unanimity with which they urged 
all their claims, and by their dexterity in avail- 
ing themſelves of the Emperor's ſituation, the 
Proteſtants obtained terms which amounted al- 
moſt to a toleration of their religion; all the 
conceſſions were made by Charles, none by 
them; even the favourite point of their approv- 
ing his brother's election was not mentioned; 
and the Proteſtants of Germany, who had hi- 


pu Mont Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part ii. 87, 89. 
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Boox V. therto been viewed only as a religious ſect, cane 
1532. henceforth. to be conlidered as a HOSE body = 
of no ſmall conſequence *. | 


Campaign T A intelligence which Charles received of 6 
** Solyman's having entered Hungary at the head 

of three hundred thouſand men, cut ſhort the de- ; 

liberations of the Diet at Ratiſbon; the contin- 

gent both of troops and money, which each MM 

prince was to furniſh towards the defence of the A 

Empire, having been already ſettled. The Pro- 

teſtants, as a teſtimony of their gratitude to the 

Emperor, exerted themſelves with extraordinary 

| zeal, and brought into the field forces which ex- 
ceeded in number the quota impoſed on them ; 
the Catholicks imitating their example, one of 
the greateſt and beſt appointed armies that had 
ever been levied in Germany, aſſembled near 
Vienna. Being joined by a body of Spaniſh and 
Italian veterans under the marquis de] Guaſto ; 
by ſome heavy-armed cavalry from the Low- 
Countries; and by the troops which Ferdinand 
had raiſed in Bohemia, Auſtria, and his other 
territories, - it amounted in all to ninety thouſand 
diſciplined foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, be- 
| ſides a prodigious ſwarm of irregulars. Of this 
vaſt army, worthy the firſt prince in Chriſten- 
dom, the Emperor took the command in per- 
ſon; and mankind waited in ſuſpence the iſſue 
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of a deciſive battle between the two greateſt 
Monarchs in the world. But each of them 
dreading the other's power and good fortune, 


1 they both conducted their operations with ſuch 


exceſſive caution, that a campaign, for which 
ſuch immenſe preparations had been made, ended 
without any memorable event. Solyman, find- 
ing it impoſſible to gain ground upon an enemy 
always attentive and on his guard, marched 
back to Conſtantinople towards the end of au- 


tumn . It is remarkable, that in ſuch a martial 


age, when every gentleman was a ſoldier, and 
every prince a general, this was the firſt time 
that Charles, who had already carried on ſuch 
extenſive wars, and gained ſo many victories, 
appeared at the head of his troops. In this firſt 
eſſay of his arms, to have oppoſed ſuch a leader 
as Solyman, was no ſmall honour; to have 


obliged him to retreat, merited very conſider- 
able praiſe. 


ABovurT the beginning of this campaign, the 
Elector of Saxony died, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon John Frederick. The Reformation rather 
gained than loſt by that event; the new Elector, 
no leſs attached than his predeceſſors to the opi- 
nions of Luther, occupied the ſtation which they 
= had held at the head of the Proteſtant party, 


A Jovii Hiſt. lib, XXX, P · 100, &c. Bai re Hiſt. de PEm- 
Pire, i. 8. 347. 


and 
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Book. V. agd defended, with the boldneſs and zeal of 
1532, Youth, that cauſe which: they had foſtered and 
reared with the caution of old age. 


f 


1 


The Empe= +[MMEDIATELY after the retreat of the Turks, 


view with Charles, impatient to reviſit Spain, ſet out on 
dis 2 his way thither, for Italy. As he was extremely 
| deſirous. of an interview with the Pope, they 
met a ſecond time at Bologna, with the ſame 
external demonſtrations of reſpe&t and friend- 
ſhip, but with little of that confidence which 
had ſubſiſted between them during their late ne- 
gociations there. Clement was much diſſatisfied 
with the Emperor's proceedings at Augſburg ; 
his conceſſions with regard to the ſpeedy convo- 
cation of a council, having more than cancelled 
all the merit of the ſevere decree againſt- the 
doctrines of the Reformers. The toleration 
granted to the Proteſtants at Ratiſbon, and the 
more explicit promiſe concerning a council, with 
which it was accompanied, had irritated him 
ſill farther. Charles, however, partly from con- 
viction that the meeting of a council would be at- 
tended with ſalutary effects, and partly from his 


eau deſire to pleaſe the Germans, having ſolicited 
—. bim by his ambaſſadors to call that aſſembly 
couacil, without delay, and now urging the ſame thing 
in perſon, Clement was greatly embarraſſed what 


| 
| 
| 
| reply he ſhould make to a requeſt, which it was 
| 


indecent to refuſe, and dangerous to grant. He 
| endeavoured 


# 
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meaſure, but finding him inflexible, he had re- 
courſe to artifices which he knew would delay, 
if not entirely defeat the calling of that aſſem- 
bly. Under the plauſible pretext of its being 
previouſly neceſſary to ſettle, with all parties 
concerned, the place of the council's meeting; 
the manner of its proceedings ; the right of the 
perſons who ſhould be admitted to vote; and 
the authority of their deciſions ; he diſpatched 
a nuncio, accompanied by an ambaſſador from 
the Emperor, to the Elector of Saxony as head 
of the Proteſtants, With regard to each of 
= theſe articles, inextricable difficulties and con- 
WE teſts aroſe. The Proteſtants demanded a coun- 
cil to be held in Germany; the Pope inſiſted 
WE that it ſhould meet in Italy: They contended 
chat all points in diſpute ſhould be determined 
by the words of holy ſcripture alone; he conſi- 
dered not only the decrees of the church, but 
= the opinions of fathers and doctors as of equal 
authority: They required a free council in which 
the divines commiſſioned by different churches 
ſhould be allowed a voice; he aimed at model- 
ling the council in ſuch a manner as would ren- 
der it entirely dependant on his pleaſure. Above 
all, the Proteſtants thought it unreaſonable thar 
they ſhould bind themſelves to ſubmit to the de- 
crees of a council, before they knew on what 


principles theſe decrees were to be founded, by 
Vol. III. F 2 what 
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Boox V. what perſons they were to be pronounced, and 
W 4 what forms of proceeding they would obſerve. 
The Pope maintained it to be altogether unne- 

ceſſary to call a council, if thoſe who demanded 

it did not previouſly declare. their reſolution to 
acquieſce in its decrees. In order to adjuſt ſuch 

a variety of points, many expedients were pro- 

poſed, and the negociations ſpun out to ſuch a 

length, as effectually anſwered Clement's pur- 

poſe of putting off the meeting of a council, 
without drawing on himſelf the whole infamy of 
obſtructing a meaſure which all Europe deemed 

ſo eſſential to the good of che church *. , 


— ToceTHER with this negociation about call- 
ra ing a council, the Emperor carried on another, 
e which he had ſtill more at heart, for ſecuring 
the peace eſtabliſhed in Italy. As Francis had 
renounced his pretenſions in that country with 
great W Charles made no doubt but 
that he would lay hold on the firſt pretext af- 
forded him, or embrace, the firſt opportunity 
- which preſented itſelf of recovering what he had 
loſt, It became neceſſary, on this account, to 
take meaſures for aſſembling an army able to 
oppoſe him. As his treaſury, drained by a long 
war, could not ſupply the ſums requiſite for 


keeping ſuch a body conſtantly on foot, he at- 


4 F. Paul, Hiſt, 61. Seckend. iii, 73. 
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tempted to throw that burden on his allies, and 
to provide for the ſafety of his own . dominions 
at their expence, by propoſing that the Italian 
ſtates ſhould enter into a Jeague of defence 
againſt all invaders ;z that, on the firſt appear- 
ance of danger, an army ſhould be raiſed and 
maintained at the common charge; and that 
Antonio de Leyva ſhould be appointed the ge- 
neraliſſimo. Nor was the propoſal unacceptable 
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to Clement, though for a reaſon very different 


from that which induced the Emperor to make 
it. He hoped, by this expedient, to deliver 
Italy from the German and Spaniſh veterans 
which had ſo long filled all the powers in that 
country with' terror, and ftill kept them in ſub- 
jection to the Imperial yoke. A league was 
accordingly concluded; all the Italian ſtates, 
the Venetians excepted, acceded to it; the ſum 
which each of the contracting parties ſhould 
furniſh towards maintaining the army was fixed; 
the Emperor agreed to withdraw the troops 
which gave ſo much umbrage to his allies, and 


1533s 


which he was unable any longer to ſupport. * 


Having diſbanded part of them, and removed 
the reſt to Sicihy and Spain, he embarked on 
board Doria's gallies, and arrived at Barcelona *, 
NorwrTasTaxDinG all his precautions for 
ſcaring the peace of Germany, and maintain- 


© Guic. 1, xx. 551. Ferreras, ix. 149. 
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Boox V. ing that ſyſtem which he had eſtabliſhed in Italy, 
as vs the Emperor became every day more and more 
apprehenſive that both would be ſaon diſturbed 

by the intrigues or arms of the French Kang, 
His apprehenſions were well founded, as nothing 
but the deſperate ſituation of his affairs could 
have brought Francis to give his conſent to a 
treaty ſo diſhonourable and diſadvantageous as 
that of Cambray: He, at the very time of rati- 
fying it, had formed a reſolution to obſerve it 

no longer than neceſſity compelled him, and took 

a ſolemn proteſt, though with the moſt profound 
ſecrecy, againſt ſeveral articles in the treaty, par · 
ticularly that whereby he renounced all preten- 
ſions to the dutchy of Milan, as unjuſt; injuri- 
ous to his heirs, and invalid. One of the crown 
lawyers, by his command, entered a proteſt-to 
the ſame purpoſe, and with the like ſecrecy, 
when the ratification of the treaty was regiſtered 

in the parliament of Paris. Francis ſeems to 
have thought that, by employing an artiſice un- 
worthy of a King, deſtructive of publick faith, 
and of the mutual confidence on which all tranſ- 
actions between nations are founded, he was re- 
leaſed from any obligation to perform the moſt 
ſolemn promiſes, or to adhere to the moſt ſacred 
engagements. From the moment he concluded 
the peace of Cambray, he wiſhed and watched for 

an opportunity of violating it with ſafety. He 

3 endeavoured for that reaſon to ſtrengthen his 
Pu Mont Corps Diplom. tom. ir. part 2. p. 352 
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Alliance with the King of England, whoſe 
friendſhip he cultivated with the greateſt aſſi- 
duty. He put the military force of his own 


Kingdom on à better and more reſpectable foot- 


ing than ever. He artfully fomented the jea- 
1 yur” diſcontent of 5 ere NT | 


TH SV FH THEE 


: Bw above: all, Francis {ld to break 
45 ſtrict confederacy which ſubſiſted between 
Charles and Clement; and he had ſoon the 
ſatisfaction to obſerve appearances of diſguſt 
and alienation ariſing in the mind of that ſuſpi- 
cious and intereſted Pontiff, which gave him 
hopes that their union would not be laſting. As 
the Emperor's deciſion in favour of the duke of 
Ferrara had greatly irritated. the Pope, Francis 
aggravated the injuſtice of that proceeding, and 
flattered: Clement that the papal ſee would find in 
him a more impartial and no leſs powerful pro- 
tector. As the importunity with which Charles 
demanded a council was extremely offenſive to 
the Pope, Francis artfully created obſtacles to 
prevent it, and attempted to divert the German 
princes, his allies, from inſiſting ſo obſtinately 
on that point . As the Emperor had gained 
ſuch an aſcendant over Clement by contributing 
to aggrandize his family, Francis endeavoured 


to allure him by the ſame irreſiſtible bait, pro- 


poſing a marriage between his ſecond ſon, Henry 
5 Bellay, 147, Kc. Seck. if. 48. F. Paul, 63. 
ry F 3 duke 
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between 
Pope and 
Francis. 


could not perſuade himſelf this. Francis really 


pleaſed with an honour which added ſuch luſtre 
fered to grant Catharine the inveſtiture of con- 


he ſeemed ready to ſupport Francis in proſecut- 
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of the Pope's couſin Laurence di Medici. On 
the firſt overtures of this match, the Emperor 


intended to debaſe the royal blood of France by 
an alliance with Catharine, whoſe anceſtors had 
been ſo lately private citizens and merchants in 
Florence, and believed that he meant only to 
flatter or amuſe the ambitious Pontiff. He 
thought it neceſſary, however, to efface the im- 
preſſion which ſuch a dazzling offer might have 
made, by promiſing to break off the marriage 
which had been agreed on between his own niece 
the King of Denmark's daughter, and the Duke 
of Milan, and to ſubſtitute Catharine in her 
place. But the French ambaſſador's producing 
unexpectedly full powers to conclude the mar- 
riage treaty with the duke of Orleans, this ex- 
pedient had no effect. Clement was ſo highly 


and dignity to the houſe of Medici, that he of- 
ſiderable territories in Italy by way of portion; 


ing his ancient claims in that country, and con- 
ſented to a perſonal interview with that Monarch. 

CHanLes was at the utmoſt pains to prevent 
a meeting, in which nothing was likely to paſs 


| > Guice I. xx, $51, 533. Bellay, 138, 
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could he bear, after he had twice condefcended 


to viſit the Pope in his own territories, that Cle- 


ment ſhould beſtow ſuch a mark of diſtinction 
on his rival, as tofventure'on a voyage by ſea, 
at an unfavourable ſeaſon, in order to pay court 
to Francis in the French dominions. But the 
Pope s eagerneſs to accom liſh the match over- 
came all ſcruples of pride, or fear, or jealouſy, 
which muſt have influenced him on any othez 


occaſion. The interview, notwithſtanding ſeye- Oasober. 


ral artifices of the Emperor to prevent it, took 
place at Marſeilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonſtrations of confidence on both ſides; 
and the marriage, which the amhition and abi- 


lities of Catharine rendered in the ſequel as fatal 


to France, as it was then thought diſhonourable, 
was conſummated. But whatever ſchemes may 
have been ſecretly concerted by the Pope and 
Francis in favour of the duke of Orleans, to 
whom his father propoſed to make over all his 
rights in Italy, ſo careful were they to avoid 
giving any cauſe of offence to the Emperor, that 
no treaty was concluded between them; and 
even in the marriage- articles, Catharine re- 
nounced all claims and pretenſions in . ex- 
cept to the ara of Dn" i 


v Guic, I. xx. 385. | 
i Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv, p. ii. 101. 
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Bur at the very time when he was catrying 


1533. on theſe negociations, and forming this connec- 


Pope's con- 
duct with 
regard to the 
King of 
Englend's 
divorct. 


moſt cordial union had ſtill ſubſiſted between 


tion with Francis, which gave ſo great umbrage 


to the Emperor, ſuch was the artifice and dupli- 
city of Clement's character, that he ſuffered; the 
latter to direct all his proceedings with regard 
to the King of England, and was no, leſs, atten- 
tive to gratify him in that particular, than if the 


them, Henry's ſuit for a diyorce had now con- 
tinued near ſix years ; during all which period 
the pope negociated, promiſed, retrafted, and 
concluded nothing. After bearing repeated de- 
lays and diſappointments, longer than could 
have been expected from a prince of ſuch a cho- 
lerick and impetuous temper, his patience was 
at laſt ſo much exhauſted, that he applied to 
another tribunal for that decree which he had 
ſolicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the 
authority of Univerſities, Doctors, and Rabbies, 
who had been conſulted 'with . reſpect to the 
point, antulled the King's marriage with Ca- 
tharine; her daughter was declared illegitimate; 
and Anne Boleyne acknowledged as Queen of 
England. At the ſame time Henry began not 
only to negle& and to threaten the Pope whom 


he had hitherto courted, but to make innova- 


tions in the church, of which he had formerly 
been ſuch a zealous defender, Clement, who 
ö had 
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had already ſeen ſo many provinces and king- 
doms revolt from the Holy See, became appre- 
henſive at laſt that England would imitate their 
example, and partly from his ſolicitude to pre- 
vent that fatal blow, - partly in compliance with 
the French King's ſolicitations, determined to 
give Henry ſuch ſatisfaction as might ſtill retain 
him within the boſom of the church. But the 
violence of the Cardinals, devoted to the Em- 
peror, did not allow the Pope leiſure for exe- 


2 
cuting this prudent reſolution, and hurried him, 
with a precipitation fatal to the Koman See, to 


iſſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's ſentence, con- 
firming Henry's marriage wah Catharine, and 
declaring him excommunicated, if, within a 
time ſpecified, he did not AA the wife he 


had taken, and return to her whom he had de- 
ſerted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, 


Henry kept no longer any meaſures with the 
court of Rome; his ſubjects ſeconded his reſent- 
ment and. indignation; an act of Parliament was 


paſſed, aboliſhin Fg the papal power and juriſdic- 


declared ſupreme head of the church, and all 


was veſted in him, That yaſt fabrick of eccle- 
ſiaſtical dominion which had been raiſed wich 


being no longer ſupported by the veneration of 
FRE people, was oyerturned in a moment. Henry 


himſelf, 


by another, the King was 


the authority of which the Popes were deprived. 


ſuch. art, and whoſe foundations ſeemed ſo deep, 
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Boos V. himſelf, with the caprice peculiar to his charac- 
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1534. 


Sept. 25. 


| Election of 
Paul III. 
OR, 13. 


Rome from all the unhappy conſequences of 


againſt Henry, he fell into a languiſhing diſtem- 
per, which gradually waſting his conſtitution, 


tunate, both during its continuance, and by its 
effects, that the church had known for many 
ages. The very day on which the Cardinals 
entered the conclave, they raiſed to the papal 
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ter, continued to defend the doctrines of the 
Romiſh church as fiercely as he attacked irs 
juriſdiction. He alternately. perſecuted the Pro- 
teſtants for rejecting the former, and the Catho- 
licks for acknowledging the latter. But his ſub- 
jects being once permitted to enter into new 
paths, did not chuſe to ſtop ſhort at the preciſe 
point preſcribed by him. Having been encou- 
raged by his example to break ſome of their fet- 
ters, they were ſo impatient to ſhake off what till 
remained *, that in the following reign, with the 
general applauſe: of the nation, a total ſepara- 
tion was made from the church of Rome in arti- 
cles of doctrine, as well as in matters of diſcipline 
and juriſdiction. 


A shox delay might have ſaved the See of 


Clement's raſnneſs. Soon after his ſentence 


put an end to his Pontificate, the moſt unfor- 


throne Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred 
college, and the eldeſt member of that body, 


* Herbert. Burn. Hiſt, of Reform. 
| who 
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who aſſumed the name of Paul III. The ac- 
count of his promotion was received with extra · 
ordinary acclamations of joy by the people of 


vs 
Boo V. 
— we | 
1534 


Rome, highly pleaſed, after an interval of more 


than an hundred years, to ſee the crown of St. 
Peter placed on the head of a Roman citizen. 
Perſons more capable of judging, formed a fa- 
vourable preſage of his adminiſtration, from the 
experience which. he had acquired under four 
Pontificates, as well as the character of prudence 
and moderation which he had uniſorahy mains» 
tained in a ſtation of great eminence, and during 
an active period that required _ talents and 
addreſs/,” n 15 | ret Hrs 25 


3 it is e ca * 
ance of its peace to the death of Clement; for 
although no traces remain in hiſtory, ef, any 
league concluded between him and Frangis, it is 
ſcargely to be doubted but that he would have 
ſecanded the operations of the French arms in 
Italy, chat he might have gratified his ambition 
by ſeeing one of his family poſſeſſed of the ſu- 
preme porer in Florence, and another in Milan. 
But upon the election of Paul III. who had hi- 
therto adhered uniformly to the Imperial intereſt, 
Francis found it neceſfary to ſuſpend; his opera» 
any or ſome time, and bo pin off. o com 
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InforreQion Wurz Francis waited for an nne to 
baptifts in renew a war Which had hitherto proved ſo fatal 
mr. to himſelf and his ſubjects, à tranſaction of a 
very ſingular nature was carried on in Germany. 
Among many beneficial and ſalutary effects of 
which the Reformation was the immediate cauſe, 
it was attended, as muſt be the caſe, in all ac- 
tions and events wherein men are concerned, 
wirh ſome conſequences of an oppoſite nature. 
When the human mind is rouzed by grand 
| objects, and agitated by ſtrong paſſions, its 
operations acquire fuch force, that they are apt 
to become irregular and extravagant. Upon 
any great revolution in religion, ſuch irregulart- 
ties abound moſt; at that particular period, when 
men, having thrown off the authority of their 
ancient principles, do not yet fully comprehend 
the nature, or feel the obligation of thoſe new 
tenets which they have embraced. The mind, 
in that ſituation, puſhing forward with the bold- 
_ neſs which prompted it to reject eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions, and not guided by a clear knowledge of 
the ſyſtem ſubſtituted in their place, diſdains all 
reſtraint, and runs into wild notions, which often 
lead to ſcandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, 
in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, many of 
the new converts, having renounced their an- 
cient 
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well as the rapid progreſs which they made 
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tient Creeds, and being but imperfectiy acquaint- Boor v. 


ed with the doctrines and | precepts of Chriſti- 
anity, broached the moſt extravagant opinions, 
equally ſubverſive of piety and virtue; all which 


errors diſappeared or were exploded when the 


knowledge of religion increaſed, and came to 
be more generally diffuſed. In like manner, 
ſoon after Luther's appearance, the raſhneſs or 
ignorance of ſome of his diſciples led them to 
publiſh, tenets. no leſs abſurd than pernicious, 
which being propoſed to men extremely illite- 
rate, but fond of novelty, and at a time when 
their minds were turned wholly towards religious 
ſpeculations, gained too eaſy credit and autho- 


77 
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1534. 


rity among them. To theſe cauſes muſt be im- 


puted the extravagances of Muncer, in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty-five, as 


among the peaſants; but though the inſurrection 
excited by that Fanatic was ſoon ſuppreſſed, ſeve- 
ral of his followers lurked in different places, 
and ks 88 to Pn his opi: 
nions. F vai oidw 

* thoſe | pmvinces of Upper Germany, which 
had already been ſo cruelly waſted by their en- 
thuſiaſtick rage, the magiſtrates watched their 
motions with ſuch ſevere attention, that many 
of them found it neceſſary to retire into other 
countries, ſome were puniſhed, - others driven 


00 


Origin and 
tenets of 


that ſe, 
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Boox V. into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted 


157 


which conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be en- 


out. But in the Netherlands and Weſtphalia, 

where the pernicious tendency of their opinions 
was more unknown, and guarded againſt with leſs 
care, they got admittance into ſeveral towns, and 
ſpread the infection of their principles. The moſt 
remarkable of their religious tenets related to the 
Sacrament of Baptiſm, which, as they contended, 
ought to be adminiſtered only to perſons grown 
up to years of underſtanding, and ſhould be per- 


formed not by ſprinkling them with water, but 
by. dipping them in it: For this reaſon they 


condemned the baptiſm of infants, and rebap- 
tizing all whom they admitted into their ſociety, 
the ſect came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Anabaptiſts. To this peculiar notion con- 


cerning baptiſm, which has the appearance of 
being founded on the practice of the church in 


the apoſtolick age, and contains nothing incon- 
ſiſtent with the peace and order of human fo- 
ciety, they added other principles of a moſt en- 
thuſiaſtick, as well as dangerous nature. They 
maintained that, among Chriſtians who had the 
precepts of the goſpel to direct, and the ſpirit 
of God to guide them, the office of magiſtracy 
was not only unneceſſary, but an unlawful en- 
croachment on their ſpiritual liberty; that the 
diſtinctions occaſioned by bitth, or rank, or 
wealth, being contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 


tirely 


* 
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tirely aboliſhed 3 that all Chriſtians, throwing Boox V. 


their poſſeſſions into one common ſtock, ſhould 


1 live together in that ſtate of equality which be- 


comes members of the ſame family; that as 
WE neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of 
= che New Teſtament had placed any reſtraints 
uv pon men with regard to the number of wives 
which they might marry, they ſhould uſe that 


liberty which God himſelf had granted to the 
parriarchs. 


Such * propagated and maintained 


long of producing the violent effects natural to 
them. Two A nabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, 
a baker of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or 
Beükels, a journeyman taylor of Leyden, poſ- 
ſeſſed with the rage of making proſelytes, fixed 
their rehdence at Munſter, an Imperial city in 
Weſtphalia, of the firſt rank, under the ſove- 
reignty of its biſhop, but governed by its own 
ſenate and conſuls. As neither of theſe Fanatics 
wanted the talents requiſite in deſperate en- 
terprizes, great reſolution, the appearance of 
ſanctity, bold pretenſions to inſpiration, and a 


they ſoon gained many converts. Among theſe 
were Rothman, who had firſt preached the Pro- 
teſtant doctrine in Munſter, and Cnipperdoling. 

a citizen of good birth, and conſiderable emi- 


mencœ. 


with enthuſiaſtick zeal and boldneſs, were not 


confident and plauſible manner of diſcourſing, 
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nence. Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch 
difciples, they openly taught their opinions; 


and not ſatisfied with that liberty, they made 


ſeveral attempts, though without ſucceſs, to 
ſeize the town, in order to get their tenets eſta- 
bliſhed by publick authority. At laſt, having 
ſecretly called in their aſſociates from the neigh- 
bouring country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion 
of the arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night-time, 
and running through the ſtreets with drawn 
ſwords, and horrible howlings, cried out al- 
ternately, *<© Repent, and be baptized,” and 


« Depart ye ungodly.” The ſenators, the ca- 


nons, the nobility, together with the more ſober 
citizens, whether Papiſts or Proteſtants, terrified 
at their threats and outcries, fled in confuſion, 
and left the city under the.dominion of a frantick 
multitude, conſiſting chiefly of ſtrangers. No- 
thing now remaining to overawe or controul 
them, they ſet about modelling the government 


according to their own wild ideas; and though 


at firſt they ſhowed ſo much reverence for the 
ancient conſtitution, as to elect ſenators of their 
own ſect, and to appoint Cnipperdoling and an- 
other proſelyte conſuls, this was nothing more 
than form; for all their proceedings were di- 


reed by Matthias, who, in the ſtyle, and with the 


authority of a prophet, uttered his commands, 


which it was inſtant death to diſobey. Having 


begun with encouraging the multitude to pillage 
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the churches, and deface their ornaments; he Boox V. 
enjoined them to deſtroy all books except the W 
Bible, as uſeleſs or impious; he appointed the 
eſtates of ſuch as fled, to be confiſcated, and ſold 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent country; he 
ordered every man to bring forth his gold, ſilver, 
and precious effects, and to lay them at his feet; 
the wealth amaſſed by theſe means, he depoſited 
in a publick treaſury, and named deacons to diſ- 
penſe it for the common uſe of all. The mem- 
bers of his commonwealth being thus brought 
to a perfect equality, he commanded all of them 
to eat at tables prepared in publick, and even pre- 
Ws ſcribed the diſhes which were to be ſerved up 
each day. Having finiſhed his plan of reforma- 
tion, his next care was to provide for the defence 
of the city; and he took meaſures for that pur- 
poſe with a prudence which ſavoured nothing of 
fanaticiſm. He collected vaſt magazines of 
every kind; he repaired and extended the forti- 
fications, obliging every perſon without diſtinc- 
tion to work in his turn; he formed ſuch as were 
capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, and 
endeavoured to add the vigour of diſcipline to 
the impetuoſity of 'enthuſiaſm. He ſent emiſ- 
ſaries to the Anabaptiſts in the Low-Countries, 
inviting them to aſſemble at Munſter, which he 
dignified with the name of Mount Sion, that 
from thence they might ſet out to, reduce all the 
nations of the earth under their dominion. He 


Vor. Ill. G himſelf - 


* 
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Boox V. himſelf was unwearied in attending to every 
—ů — 


ſect; animating his diſciples by his on example 
to refuſe no labour, as well as to repine at no 
hardſhip; and cheir enthuſiaſtic paſſions being 


kept from ſubſiding by a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
exhortations, revelations, and prophecies, they 


in maintenance of their * 


D they were thus employed, the biſhop of 
takes arms Munſter having aſſembled a confiderable army, 
them, advanced to beſiege the town. On his approach, 
_ Matthias fallied out at the head of ſome choſen 


troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, forced 
it, and after great ſlaughter, returned to the city 
loaded with glory and ſpoil. Intoxicated with 
this ſucceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a 
. ſpear, and declared, that, in imitation of Gideon, 
he would go forth with a handful of men and ſmite 
Ma, _ the hoſt of the ungodly. Thirty perſons, whom he 
named, followed him without helitation in this 
wild enterprize, and ruſhing on the enemy with 
a frantick courage were cut off to a man. The 
death of their prophet occaſioged at firſt great 
conſternation among his diſciples, but Boc- 
cold, by the ſame gifts and pretenſions which 


John of had gained Matthias credit, ſoon revived their 
eyden ac- 


quires great ſpirits and hopes to ſuch a degree, that he ſuc- 


amber]. cared him in the ſame abſolute direction of all 
Anabaptiſts. 3 | their 


- 


1:34. thing neceſſary for the ſecurity or increaſe of the 


ſeemed ready to undertake or to ſuffer any 2 7 | 
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prizing. courage which diſtinguiſhed his, prede- 
ceſſor, he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on a 
defenſive war, and without attempting to annoy 
the enemy by ſallies, he waited for the ſuccours 
he expected from the Low- Countries, the arri- 

val of which was often foretold and promiſed by 

their prophets. But though leſs daring in ac- 

tion than Matthias, he was a wilder enthuſiaſt, 
and of more unbounded ambition. Soon after 
te death of his predeceſſor, having, by obſcure 
== viſions and prophecies, prepared the multitude 
for ſome extraordinary event, he ſtripped him- 
== ſelf naked, and marching through the ſtreets, 
proclaimed with a loud voice, © That the king- 
dom of Sion was at hand; that whatever was 
higheſt on earth ſhould be brought low, and 
whatever was loweſt ſhould be exalted.” In 
order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, 
as the mot lofty buildings in the city, to be 
| levelled with the ground; he degraded the ſe- 
RE nators choſen by Matthias, and depriving Cnip- 
| WE perdoling of the conſulſhip, the higheſt office 
in the commonwealth, he appointed him to exe- 
cute the loweſt and moſt infamous, that of com- 
mon hangman, to which - ſtrange tranſition the 
other agreed; not only without murmuring, but 
W with the utmoſt joy; and ſuch was the deſpotick 
rigour of Boccold's adminiſtration, that he was 
called almoſt every diy to perform ſome duty of 
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their affairs. As he did not poſſeſs that enter- Boox K 
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andconduct. 


other of his wretched function. | 
depoſed ſenators, he named twelve judges, ac. 
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In place of the 


cording to the number of tribes in Ifrael, to pre- 
ſide in all affairs; retaining to himſelf the ſame 
authority which Moſes ancientiy poſſeſſed as 
legiſlator of that people. 


Nor ſatisfied, however, with power or titles 
which were not ſupreme, a prophet, whom he 
had gained and tutored, having called the mul- 
titude together, declared it to be the will of 
God, that John Boccold ſhould be King of Sion, 
and fit on the throne of David. John kneeling 


down; accepted of the heavenly call, which he 


ſolemnly proteſted had been revealed likewiſe to 
himſelf, and was immediately acknowledged as 
Monarch by the deluded multitude. From that 
moment he aſſumed all the ſtate and pomp of 
loyalty. He wore a crown of gold, and was 
clad in the richeſt and moſt ſumptuous garments. 
A Bible was carried on his one hand, a naked 
ſword on the other. A great body of guards 
accompanied him when he appeared in publick. 
He coined money ſtamped: with his own image, 
and appointed the great officers of his houſehold 
and kingdom, among whom Cnipperdoling was 
nominated governor of the City, as a reward for 
his former ſubmiſſion. 


Hav now attained the RP of power, 


| Boccold began to diſcover paſſions, which he 
had 
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had hitherto reſtrained or indulged only in ſe- Book 


cret, As the exceſſes of enthuſiafſh have been 
obſerved in every age to lead to ſenſual gratifi- 
cations, the ſame conſtitution that is ſuſceptible 
of the former, being remarkably prone to the 
latter, he inſtructed the prophets and teachers 
to harangue the people for ſeveral days concern- 


| ing the lawfulneſs, and even neceſſity of taking 


more wives than one, which they aſſerted to be 
one of the privileges granted by God to the 
ſaints, When their ears were once accuſtomed 


do this licentious doctrine, and their paſſions in- 


flamed with the proſpect of ſuch unbounded 
indulgence, he himſelf ſer them an example of 
uſing what he called their Chriſtian liberty, by 
marrying at once three wives, among which the 
widow of Matthias, a woman of ſingular beauty, 
was one. As he was allured by beauty, or the 
love of variety, he gradually added to the num- 
ber of his wives until they amounted to fourteen, 


though the widow of Matthias was the only one 


dignified with the title of Queen, or who ſhared 
= with him the ſplendor and ornaments of royalty. 
= After the example of their prophet, the multi- 
= tude gave themſelves up to the moſt licentious 
and uncontrouled gratification of their deſires. 
No man remained fatisfied with a fingle wife. 
Not to uſe their Chriſtian liberty, was deemed a 
crime. Perſons were appointed to ſearch the 
houſes for young women grown up to maturity, 

| G 3 whom 
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hom they inſtantly compelled to marry. To- 


gether with Polygamy, freedom of divorce, its 
inſeparable attendant, was introduced, and be- 
came a new ſource of corruption, Every exceſs 
was committed of which the paſſions of men are 
capable, when reſtrained neither by the authority 
of laws nor the ſenſe of decency®; and by a 
monſtrous and almoſt incredible conjunction, 
voluptuouſneſs was engrafted on religion, and 


diſſolute riot accompanied the auſterities of fa- 


natical devotion. 


'MzanwHiLE, the German princes were highly 
offended at the inſult offered to their dignity by 
Boccold's preſumptuous uſurpation of royal ho- 
nours; and the profligate manners of his follow- 
ers, which were a reproach to the Chriſtian 


n Prophetæ & concionatorum autoritate juxta et exem- 
plo, tota urbe ad rapiendas pulcherrimas quaſque fæminas 
diſcurſum eſt. Nec intra paucos dies, in tanta hominum 
turba ſere ulla reperta eſt ſupra annum decimum quar- 
tum, que ſtuprum paſſa non fuerit. Lamb. Ha:tenſ. p. 
303. Vulgò viris quinas eſſe uxores, plurihus ſenat, non- 


nullis ſeptenas & octonas. Puellas ſupra duodecimum ætitis 


annum ſtatim amare, Id. 305, Nemo una contentus ſuit, 
neque cuiquam extra effætas & viris immaturas continenti 
eſſe licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hie, ut fit ſuus honor auribus, 
quanta barbarie et malitia uſi ſunt in puellis vitiandis non- 
dum aptis matrimonio, id quod mihi neque ex vano, 
peque ex vulgi ſermonibus hauſtum eſt, ſed ex ea vetula, 


© , cul cura fic vitiatarum Gxmandats d auditum, Joh. 
| Coryinus, 316, 


: 
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name, filled men of all profeſſions with horror. Boor V. 
1 Luther, who had teſtified againſt this fanatical 1535. 
= ſpiriton 1 its firſt appearance, now deeply lamented 

irs progreſs, and expoſing the deluſion with 

great ſtrength of argument, as well as acrimony 

of ſtyle, called loudly on all the ſtates of Ger- 

many to put a ſtop to a phrenzy no leſs perni- 

cious to ſociety, than fatal ro religion, The 

Emperor, occupied with other cares and pro- 

jets, had not leiſure to attend to ſuch a diſtant 
object. But the princes of the Empire, aſſem- 
bled by the King of the Romans, voted a ſupply 
of men and money to the biſhop of Munſter, 
who being unable to keep a ſufficient army on 
foot, had converted the ſiege of the town into Befeze the 
a blockade. The forces raiſed in conſequence = 
of this reſolution, were put under the command 
of an officer of experience, who approaching the 
town towards the end of Spring in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-five, preſſed it 
more cloſely than formerly, but found the forti- 
fications ſo ſtrong, and fo diligently guarded, 
that he durſt not attempt an aſſault, It was now 
above fifteen months ſince the Anabaptiſts had 
eſtabliſhed their dominion in Munſter ;-they had 
during that time undergone prodigious fatigue 
in working on the fortifications, and perform- 
ing military duty. Notwithſtanding the prudent M. 
attention of their King to provide for their ſub- Enden 
liſtence, and his frugal as well as regular œcον n 


ed, 
G 4 nomy " 
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Boox V. nomy in their publick meals, they began to feel 
1535. the approach of famine. Several ſmall bodies 
of their brethren, who were advancing to their 
aſſiſtance from the Low-Countries, had been 
intercepted, and cut to pieces; and while all 
Germany was ready to combine againſt them, 
they had no proſpect of ſuccour. but ſuch was 
the aſcendant which Boccold had acquired over 
the multitude, and ſo pawerful the faſcination” 
of enthuſiaſm, that their hopes were as ſanguine 
as ever, and they hearkened with implicit cre- 
dulity to the viſions and predictions of their pro- 
phets, who aſſured them, that the Almighty 
would ſpeedily interpoſe, in order to deliyer the 
city. The faith, however, of ſome few, ſhaken 
by the violence and length of their ſufferings, 
began to fail; but being ſuſpected of an in- 
clination to ſurrender to the enemy, they were 
puniſhed with immediate death, as guilty of 
impiety in diſtruſting the power of God. One 
of the King's wives, having uttered certain words 
which implied ſome doubt concerning his divine 
miſſion, he inſtantly called ,the whole number 
together, and commanding the blaſphemer, as 
he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head 
with his own hands; and ſo far were the reſt 
from expreſſing any horror at this cruel deed, 
that they joined him in dancing with a frantick 
joy around the n body of their com- 
= peer . | | 
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being either leſs intoxicated with the fumes of 


| 3 enthuſiaſm, or unable any longer to bear ſuch 
= diſtreſs, made his eſcape to the enemy. He in- 


formed their general of a weak part in the forti- 


| © fications which he had obſerved, and aſſuring 


him that the beſieged, exhauſted with hunger 
and fatigue, kept watch there with little care, 


he offered to lead a party thither in the night. 


The propoſal was accepted, and a choſen body 
of troops appointed for the ſervice ; who, ſcal- 
ing the walls unperceived, ſeized one of the 
gates, and admitted the reſt of the army, The 
Anabaptiſts, though ſurprized, defended them- 
ſelves in the market-place with valour, height- 


89 
By this time, the beſieged endured the utmoſt Boos V. 
WE rigor of famine ; but they choſe rather to ſuffer 
WT hardſhips, the recital of which is ſhocking to 
& humanity, than to liſten to the terms of capitu- Jun: 1. 
lation offered them by the biſhop. At laſt, a de- 
ſerter, whom they had taken into their ſervice, 


1538 


The city 


taken. 


Jone 24. 


ened by deſpair; but being overpowered by 


numbers, and ſurrounded on every hand, moſt 


of them were ſlain, and the remainder taken 
priſoners. Among the laſt were the King and 


Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded with chains, 


was carried from city to city as a ſpectacle to 
gratify the curioſity of the people, and was ex- 


2 | poſed to all their inſults. His ſpirit, however, 


was not broken or humbled by this ſad reverſe 


pf his condition; and he adhered with unſhaken 


6 firmneſs 


Puniſhment 
of the King 
and his aſſo- 
ciates. 
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Boox V. firmneſs to the diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſect. 


— — 


1535. 


Character 


of the ſect 


ſince that 
period. 
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After this he was bröught back to Munſter, 


the ſcene of his royalty and crimes, and put to i | 


death with the moſt exquiſite as well as lingering 
tortures, all which he bore with aſtoniſhing for- 
titude, This extraordinary man, who had been 


able to acquire ſuch amazing dominion over the 


minds of his followers, and to excite commo- 


tions ſo dangerous to fociety, was only twenty- 
ſix years of age. 


Toozruzx with its Monarch, the kingdom 
of the Anabaptiſts came to an end. Their prin- 
ciples having taken deep root in the Low-Coun- 
tries, the party ſtill] ſubſiſts there, under the 
name of Mennonites; but by a very ſingular 
revolution, this ſect, ſo mutinous and ſanguinary 
at its firſt origin, hath become altogether inno- 
cent and pacifick. Holding it unlawful to wage 
war, or to accept of civil offices, they devote 
themſelves entirely to the duties of private citi- 
zens, 'and by their induſtry and charity endea- 
vour to make reparation to human ſociety for 
the violence committed by their founders *, A 


® Sleid. 190, Kc. Tumultuum Anabaptiſtarum Liber 

unus. Ant, Lamberto Hortenſio auctore ap. Scardium, vol. 

ii. p. 298, Kc. De Miſerabili Monaſterienſium obſfidione, 

Kc. libellus Antonii Corvini ap. Scard. 313. Annales 

Anabaptiſtici a Joh. Henrico Ottio, 4to. Baſilez, 1672. Cor. 
Heerſbachias Hiſt. Anab. Edit. 1637. p. 140. | 
_ © Bayle DiAion. Art. Anabaptiſtes. 
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{mall number of this ſeft which is ſettled in Boox V. 


England, retain its peculiar teners concerning E 
baptiſm, but without any dangerous mixture of 


Tur mutiny of the Anabaptiſts, though it Proceedings 


drew general attention, did not ſo entirely en- rity of the 


league of 


| 5 | groſs the princes of Germany, as not to allow $maikalde, 


leiſure for other tranſactions. The alliance be- 
tween the French King and the confederates at 
Smalkalde, began about this time to produce 
great effects. Ulric, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
having been expelled his dominions in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and nineteen, - on ac- 
count of his violent and oppreſſive adminiſtra- 
tion, the houſe of Auſtria had got poſſeſſion of 
his dutchy. That prince having now by a long 
exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, which 
were the effect rather of inexperience than of a 
tyrannical diſpoſition; was become the object of 
general compaſſion, The Landgrave of Heſſe, 
in particular, his near relation, warmly eſpouſed . 
his intereſt, and uſed many efforts to recover for 
him his ancient inheritance. But the King or 


the Romans obſtinately refuſed to relinquiſh a 


valuable acquiſition which his family had made 

with ſo much eaſe. The Landgrave, unable to 

compel him, applied to the King of France his 

new ally. Francis, eager to embrace any op- 

PO rtunity of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, and 
| . deſirous 


. 
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deſirous of wreſting from it a territory, which 
gave it footing and influence in a part of Ger- 
many at a diſtance from its other dominions, 
encouraged the Landgrave to take arms, and 
ſecretly ſupplied him with a large ſum of money. 


This he employed to raiſe troops, and marching 
with great expedition towards Wurtemberg, 


attacked, defeated, and diſperſed a conſiderable 
body of Auſtrians, entruſted with the defence 


of the country. All the Duke's ſubjects haſt- 
ened, with emulation, to receive their native 
Prince, and re-inveſted him with that authority 
which is - ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants. At 
the ſame time the exerciſe of the Proteſtant re- 


ligion was eſtabliſhed in his deminions ?. 


FERDINAND, how ſenſible ſoever of this un- 
expected blow, not daring to attack a Prince 
whom all the Proteſtant powers in Germany 
were ready to ſupport, judged it expedient to 


conclude a treaty with him, by which, in the 
moſt ample form, he recognized his title to the 
dutchy. The ſucceſs of the Landgrave's opera · 
tions in behalf of the Duke of Wurtemberg, 


having convinced Ferdinand that a rupture with 
a league ſo formidable as that of Smalkalde, was 


to be avoided with the utmoſt care, he entered 


likewiſe into a negociation with the Elector of 


v Sleid. 172. Bellay, 159, Ke. 
| | Saxony, 
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1 | Saxony, the head of that union, and by ſome 
conceſſions in favour of the Proteſtant religion, 
and others of advantage to the Elector himſelf, 


ne prevailed on him, together with his confede- 


rates, to acknowledge his title as King of the 


Romans. At the ſame time, in order to Pre- 


vent any ſuch precipitate or Irregular election in 
times to come, it was agreed that no perſon 


ſhould hereafter be promoted to that dignity 


without the unanimous conſent of the Electors; 


and the Emperor ſoon after confirmed this ſtipu- 
lation . 


Tust acts of lu end the Pro- 
teſtants, and the cloſe union into which the 
King of the Romans ſeemed to be entering with 
the Princes of that party, gave great offence at 
Rome. Paul III. though he had departed from 
a reſolution of his predeceſſor, never to conſent 
to the calling of a general council, and had pro- 
miſed, in the firſt conſiſtory held after his elec- 
tion, that he would convoke that aſſembly ſo 
much deſired by all Chriſtendom, was no leſs 
enraged than Clement at the innovations in Ger- 
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Paul III. 
calls a ge- 
neral coun- 
cil to meet 
at Mantua, 


many, and | no leſs averſe: to any ſcheme for 


reforming either the doctrines of the church, or 
the abuſes in the court of Rome: But having 
been a witneſs of the univerſal cenſure which 
Clement had incurred by his obſtinacy with re- 


leid. 173. | Corps Diplom. tom, iv. p. 2. 119. 


gard 
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Dee. 1s, 


_ ſeen, immediately preſented themſelves in great 
number. The French King did not approve of 
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reproach .by the ſeeming alacrity with which he 
propoſed a council; flattering himſelf, however, 
that ſuch difficulties would ariſe concerning the 
time and place of meeting, the perſons who had 
a right to be preſent, and the order of their pro- 
ceedings, as would effectually defeat the inten- 
tion of thoſe who demanded that aſſembly, with- 
out expoſing himſelf to any imputation for 
refuſing to call it. With this view he diſpatched 
nuncios to the ſeveral courts, in order to make 
known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the 
council. Such difficulties as the Pope had fore- 


the place which Paul had choſen, as the Papal 
and Imperial influence would neceffarily be too 
great in a town ſituated in that part of Italy. 
The King of England not only concurred with 
Francis in urging that objection, but refuſed, 
beſides, to acknowledge: any council called in 
the name and by the authority of the Pope. The 
German Proteftants having. met together at 
Smalkalde, inſiſted on their original demand of 
a council to be held in Germany, and pleading 
the Emperor's promiſe, as well as the agreement 
at Ratiſbon to that effect, declared that they 
would not conſider an aſſembly held at Mantua 
as a legal or free repreſentative of the church. 
By 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
zy this diverfity of ſentiments and views, ſuch 


5 x a field for intrigue and negociation opened, as 


made it eaſy for the Pope to aſſume the merit 
WT of being eager to aſſemble a council, while at 
the ſame time he could put off its meeting at 
pleaſure. The Proteſtants on the other hand 
ſuſpecting his deſigns, and ſenſible of the import- 


WE ance which they derived from their union, re- 


| WT newed for ten years the league of Smalkalde, 


== which now became ftronger and more formidable 


* by the acceſſion of ſeveral new members”. 


= Dvxinc theſe tranſactions in Germany, the 
Emperor undertook his famous enterprize againſt 
che piratical ſtates in Africa. That part of the 
African continent lying along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea, which anciently formed the 


kingdoms of Mauritania and Mafſy lia, together | 


x This league was 1 * one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty five, but not extended or ſigned in 


Wt form till September in the following year. The Princes 
= who acceded to it were John EleQor of Saxony, Erneſt 
== Duke of Branſwick, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, Ultic 


= Duke of Wurtemberg, Barnim and Philip Dukes of Pome- 
W 7ania, John George, and Joachim Princes of Anhalt, Geb- 
hard and Albert Counts of Mansfield, William Count of 
Naſſau, The cities, Straſburg, Nuremburg, Conſtance, 
Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, Reutlingen, Hailbron, Mem- 
mengen, Lindaw, Campen, TIſna; Bibrac, Windſheim, 
AuSurg, Francfort, Efling, Brunſwick, Goſlar, Hanover, 
Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg, Minden. 


with 
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with the republick of Carthage, and which is now 
known by the general name of Barbary, had 
undergone many revolutions. . Subdued by the 
Romans, it became a province of their empire. 
Conquered. afterwards by the Vandals, -- they 
erected a kingdom there. That being over- 
turned by Beliſarius, the country continued ſub- 
ject to the Greek Emperors, until it was over- 
run towards the end of the ſeventh century, by 
the rapid and irreſiſtible arms of the Arabs. It 
remained for ſome time a part of that vaſt empire 
which the Caliphs governed with abſolute autho- 
rity. Its immenſe diſtance, however, from the 
ſeat of government, encouraged the deſcendants 
of thoſe leaders, who had ſubdued the country, or 
the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to 
throw off the yoke, and to ſet up for indepen- 
dence. The Caliphs, who derived their autho- 
rity from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, more fitted for 
making conqueſts than for preſerving them, were 
obliged to connive at acts of rebellion which 
they could not prevent; and Barbary was divided 
into ſeveral kingdoms, of which Morocco, Al- 


giers, and Tunis were the moſt conſiderable. 


The inhabitants of theſe kingdoms were a mixed 
race, Arabs, Negroes from the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, and Moors, either natives of Africa, or 


who had been expelled out of Spain; all zealous 
profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, and in- 


flamed 9 Chriſtianity with a bigotted hatred 
: propor- 


7% EMPEROR, CHARLES1V. 
: of proportional to their Ignorance and 'barbarous 


=—_ Aronc theſe people, no leſs daring, incon- 
= tant, and treacherous, than the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the ſame country deſcribed by the Ro- 
man hiſtorians, frequent ſeditions broke out, and 
many changes in government took place. Theſe, 
as they affected only the internal ſtate of a coun- 
try ſo barbarous, are but little known, and de- 
ſerve to be ſo: But about the beginning of the 

ſixteenth century a ſudden revolution happened, 
which, by rendering the ſtates of Barbary formi- 
dable to the Europeans, hath made their hiſtory 
worthy of more attention. This revolution was 
brought about by perſons born in a rank of life 
which entitled them to act no ſuch illuſtrious 
part. Horuc and Hayradin, the ſons of a potter 
in the Ile of Leſbos, prompted by a reſtleſs and 
enterprizing ſpirit, forſook their father's trade, 
ran to ſea, and joined a crew of pirates. They 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their valour 
and activity, and becoming maſters of a ſmall 
brigantine, carried on their infamous trade with 
ſuch conduct and ſucceſs, that they aſſembled a 
fleet of twelve galleys, beſides many veſſels of 
ſmaller force. Of this fleet Horuc, the elder 


of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradin ſecond 
in command, but with almoſt equal authority, 


Vor. III. 1 They 
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Riſe of the 
piratical 


ſtates, 


and of the 


Barbaroſlas, 


brother, called Barbaroſſa from the red colour 
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Book V. They called themſelves the friends of che ſea, 


1535˙ 


1516. 


and the enemies of all who ſail upon it; and their 
names ſoon became terrible from the Straits of 
the Dardanels to thoſe of Gibraltar. Together 


Vich their fame and power, their ambitious views 


extended, and while acting as Corſairs they 
adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents of 
conquerors. They often carried the prizes which 
they took on the coaſts of Spain and Italy into 
the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inhabit- 
ants by the ſale of their booty, and the thought- 
leſs prodigality of their crews, were welcome 
gueſts in every place at which they touched. 
The convenient ſituation of theſe harbours, lying 


ſo near the greateſt commercial ſtates at that 


time in Chriſtendom, made the brothers with 
for an eſtabliſhment in that country. An op- 
portunity of accompliſhing this quickly preſent- 
ed itſelf, which they did not ſuffer to paſs un- 
improved. Eutemi, King of Algiers, having 
attempted ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, to take 
a fort which the Spaniſh governors of Oran had 
built not far from his capital, was fo ill adviſed 
as to apply for aid to Barbarofſa, whoſe valour 
the” Africans conſidered as irreſiſtible, The 


active Corfair gladly accepted of the invitation, 
and leaving his brother Hayradin with the fleet, 


marched at the head of five thouſand men to 


' Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. 


Such a force gave him the command of the 
town ; 
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town; and as he perceived that the Moors 
neither ſuſpected him of any bad intention, nor 
were capable with their Iight-armed.. troops 
of oppoſing his diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly 
murdered the Monarch whom he had comt to 
aſſiſt, and cauſed” himſelf to be proclaimed King 
of Algiers in his ſtead. The authority which 
he had thus boldly ufurped, he etdeavvbirred to 
eſtabliſn by arts ſuited to the genius of the peo- 
ple whom he had to govern; by liberality with - 
out bounds to thoſe who favoured his promotion, 
and by cruelty no leſs unbounded. towards all 
whom he had any reaſon to diſtruſt. Not fatisfied 


with the throne which he had acquired; he at- 


tacked the neighbouring King of Tremecen; 
and having vanquiſhed him in battle, added his 


* 
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elder bro- 
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dominions to thoſe of Algiers. At the ſame 


time, he continued to infeſt the coaſts of Spain 
and Italy with fleets which reſembled the arma- 
ments of a great Monarch, rather than the light 
ſquadrons of a Corſair, The devaſtations which 
theſe committed, dbliged Charles; about the be- 
ginning of his reign, to furniſh the marquis de 
Comares, governor of Oran, witk troops ſuffi- 
cient to attack him. That officer, aſſiſted by 


thedethrongd King of Tremecen, executed the 


commiſſion with ſuch ſpirit, - that Barbaroſſa's 
troops being beat in ſeveral encounters, he him- 
ſelf was ſhut up in Tremecen. After defending 
it to the Jaſt extremity, he was overtaken 1 in at- 
H 2 tempting 


t zig. 
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| Book. v. tempting to make his eſcape, and ſlain while he 
1 fought with an obſtinate valour, e of * 
former fame and exploits. 


The progreſs His brother Hayradin, known likewiſe by the 
of name of Barbaroſſa, aſſumed the ſceptre of Al- 
boner, giers with the ſame ambition and abilities, but 
with better fortune. His reign being undi- 
ſturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had 

full occupation in the wars among the European 

powers, he regulated with admirable prudence 

the interior police of his kingdom, carried on his 

naval operations with great vigour, and extend- 

ed his conqueſts on the continent of Africa. But, 
perceiving that the Moors and Arabs ſubmitted 

to his government with the utmoſt reluctance, 

and being afraid that his continual depredations 

would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the 

Pots bis do- Chriſtians, he put his dominions under the pro- 


minions 


ander the tection of the Grand Seignior, and received from 
le 100% him a body of Turkiſh ſoldiers ſufficient for his 
| ſecurity againſt his domeſtick as well as his foreign 
enemies. At laſt, the fame of his exploits daily 
increaſing, Splyman offered him the command 

of the Turkiſh fleet, as the only perſon whoſe 

valour and ſkill in naval affairs entitled him to 
command againſt Andrew Doria, the greateſt 
ſea - officer of that age. Proud of this diſtinction, 
Barbaroſſa repaired to Conſtantinople, and with 


a Wwendertul e of * mingling the 
. en 
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arts of a courtier with the boldneſs of a Corfair, 
gained the entire confidence both of the Sultan 
and his Vizier. To them he communicated a 
ſcheme which he had formed of making himſelf 
maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſhing kingdom, 
at that time, on the coaſt of Africa; and this 


being approved of by them, he obtained what- 
ever he demanded for carrying it into executipn. 


His hopes of ſucceſs in dealing + were 
founded on the inteſtine diviſions in the kingdom 


of Tunis. Mahmed, the laſt King of that coun- 


try, having thirty-four ſons by different wives, 


named Muley-Haſcen, one of the youngeſt among 
them, his ſucceſſor. That weak Prince, who 
owed this preference not to his own merit, but 
to the aſcendant which his mother had acquired 
over a Monarch doating with age, firſt poiſoned 
Mahmed his father in order to prevent him from 
altering his deſtination ; and then, with the bar- 
barous policy which prevails wherever polygamy 
is permitted, and the right of ſucceſſion is not 
preciſely fixed, he put to death all his brothers 
whom he could get into his power. Alraſchid, 
one of the eldeſt, was ſo fortunate as to eſcape 
his rage; and finding à retreat among che 
wandering Arabs, made ſeyeral attem pts, by 


the aſſiſtance of ſome of their chiefs, to recover 
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the throne, which of right belonged to him. 


wat theſe . unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, 
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facility, of this perfidious propoſal, extremely 
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Fe their natural levity, being ready to deliver 
him up to his mercileſs brother, he fled to Al- 
giers, the only place of refuge remaining, and 
implored the protection of Batbaroſſa; who, dil- 
cerning at once all the advantages which might be 
gained by ſupporting his title, received him with 
every poflible demonſtration of friendſhip and 
reſpect. Being ready, at that time, to ſet ſail 
for Conſtantinople, he eaſily perſuaded Alraſ- 
chid, whoſe eagerneſs to abtain a crown diſpoſed 
him to believe or undertake any thing, to ac- 
company him thither, promiſing him effectual 
aſſiſtance from Solyman, whom he repreſented 
to be the moſt generaus, as well as moſt power- 
ful, Monarch in the world. But no ſooner were 
they arrived at Conſtantinople, than the falſe 
Corſair, regardleſs of all his promiſes to him, 
opened to the Sultan a plan for - conquering 
Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkiſh empire, 
by making uſe of the name of this exiled Prince, 

and by means of the party ready to declare-in his 
fayour,, Solyman approved, with too much 


ſvitable to the character of its author, but alto- 
gether unworthy. of a great Prince. A power- 
ful fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſſem- 
bled; at the fight of which the credulous Alraſ- 


chid flattered himſelf, 15 88 wank * enter 
a PF in' triumph, . 


Bur 
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Bur juſt as this unhappy Prince was going to 
embark, he was arreſted: by order of the Sultan, 
ſhut up in the ſeraglio, and was never heard of 
more. Barbaroſſa ſailed with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and fifty veſſels towards Africa. After 
ravaging the coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading terror 
W through every part of that country, he appeared 
before Tunis; and landing his men, gave out 
chat he came to aſſert the tight of Alraſchid, 
whom he pretended to have left ſick aboard the 
Admiral galley. The fort of Goletta, which 
commands the bay, ſoon fell into his hands, 
partly by his own addreſs, partly by the treachery 
of its commander; and the inhabitants of Tunis, 
weary of Muley-Haſcen's government, took 
arms, and declared for Alraſchid, with ſuch zeal 
and unanimity, as obliged. the former to fly ſo 


precipitately,. that he left all his treaſures behind 


him. The gates were immediately ſet open to 
Barparoſſa, as the reſtorer of their lawful ſove- 
reign. But when Alraſchid himſelf did not 
appear, and when inſtead of his name, that of 
Solyman alone was heard among the acclama- 
tions of the Turkiſh ſoldiers. marching i into the 
town, the people of Tunis began to ſuſpect the 
Corſair's treachery. Their ſuſpicions being ſoon 
converted into certainty, they ran to arms with 
the utmoſt fury, and ſurrounded the citadel, into 
which Barbaroſſa had led his troops. But hay- 
ws foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not un- 
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prepared for it; he immediately turned againſt 
them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one 
briſk diſcharge, diſperſed the numerous but 
undirected aſſailants, and forced them to ac- 
knowledge Solyman as their enn and to 


een to himſelf as * ee 1 


| N b 
"His firſt. care was to put the: kiogtloit, of 


which he had thus got poſſeſſion, in a proper 
poſture of defence. He ſtrengthened the citadel 


which commands the town ; and fortifying the 


Goletta in a regular manner, at vaſt expence, 
made it the principal ſtation for his fleet, and 


his great arſenal for military as well as naval 


ſtores. Being now poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive 
territories, he carried on his depredations againſt 
the Chriſtian States to a greater extent, and with 
more deſtructive violence than ever. Daily com- 


plaints of the outrages committed by his cruizers 


were brought to the Emperor by his ſubjects, 
both in Spain and Italy. All Chriſtendom 
ſeemed to expect from him, as its greateſt and 
moſt fortunate Prince, that he would put an end 


to this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. 


At the fame time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled 
King of Tunis, finding none of the Mahometan 
Princes in Africa willing or able to affiſt him in 


recovering his throne, applied to Charles as the 


only perſon mu could afſert his rights in oppo- 
; fielen 
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ſition to ſuch a formidable uſurper. The Em- 
peror, equally deſirous of delivering his domi- 
nions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Bar- 
baroſſa; of ' appearing as the protector of an 
unfortunate Prince; and of acquiring the glory 
annexed in that age, to every expedition againſt 
the Mahemetans, | readily concluded a treaty 
with Muley-Haſcen, and began to prepare for 
invading Tunis. Having made trial of his own 
abilities for war in the late campaign in Hun- 
gary, he was now become ſo fond of the military 
character, that he determined to command on 


his dominions was called out upon an enterprize 


glory, and which drew the attention of all Eu- 
rope. AF lemiſh fleet carried from the ports 


try *; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took on 
board the veteran bands of Italians and Spa- 
niards, which had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ſo many vieories over the F French; ; the Emperor 
himſelf embarked at Barcelona with the flower 
of the Spanith nobility, and was joined by a 
conſiderable ſquadron from Portugal, under the 
command. of the Infant Don Lewis, the Em- 
preſs's s brother; 5 Andrew Doria conducted his 
own , gallics,, the beſt appointed at that time in 


b are Annales Brabant. i, 599. 


| * 
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Europe, 
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in Which the Emperor was about to hazard his 


of the Lon - Country a body of German infan- 
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this occaſion in perſon, The united ſtrength of tn. pre- 
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expedition, 
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Mahommedan faith, he. inflamed thoſe. ignorant 
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rope, and commanded by the moſt ſkilful offi- 
cers: The Pope furniſhed all the aſſiſtance in his 


power towards ſuch a pious enterprize.; and the 


order of Malta, the perpetual enemies of the In- 
fidels, equipped a ſquadron, which, though ſmall, 
was formidable by the valour of the knights who 
ſerved on board it. The port of Cagliari in 
Sardinia was the general place of rendezvous. 
Doria was appointed High-Admiral of the fleet; 
the command of the land- forces under the * 
Pry was given to the F de ae 


..Ox the Gixteenth of July, the fler, conkfting 
of near five hundred veſſels, . having on board 
above thirty thouſand. regular troops, ſet fail 
from Cagliari, and after a proſperous naviga- 
tion, landed within ſight of Tunis. Barbaroſſa 
having received early intelligence of the Em- 
peror's immenſe armament, and ſuſpecting i its 
deſtination, prepared with equal prudence and 
vigour for the defence of his new conqueſt. He 
called in all his corſairs from their different ſta- 
tions; he drew from Algiers what forces could 
be ſpared; he diſpatched meſſengers to all the 
African Princes, Moors as well as Arabs, and 
by repreſenting Muley-Haſcen as an infamous 
apoſtate, prompted by ambition and revenge, 
not only to become the vaſſal of a Chriſtian 
Prince, but to conſpire with him to extirpate the 


and 
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i land bigotted chiefs to ſuch a degree, that they Bo & V. 


Be. a 


cook arms as in a common cauſe. Twenty thou- TTY 


ſand horſe, together with a vaſt body of foot, 


inveſted. As Charles had the command of the 


1535. 
ſoon aſſembled at Tunis; and by a proper diſ- 


W cribution of preſents among them from time to 


time, Barbaroſſa kept the ardour Which had 
brought them together from ſubſiding. But as 


hne us too well acquainted wich the enemy whom 


he had to oppoſe, to think that theſe light troops 


1 could reſiſt the heavy: armed cavalry and veteran 


infantry which compoſed the Imperial army, his 

chief confidence was in the ſtrength of the Go- Lays gere te 
letta, and in his body of Turkiſh ſoldiers who © 
were armed and diſciplined after the European 

faſnion. Six thouſand of theſe, under the com- 

mand of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the braveſt and 

moſt experienced of all his corſairs, he threw . 

into that fort, which the Emperor immediately 


ſea, his camp was ſo plentifully ſupplied not 
only with the neceſſaries, but with all the laxu- 
ries of life, that Muley-Haſcen, who had not 
been accuſtomed ta ſee war carried on with ſuch 
order and magnificence, was filled with admira- 
tion of the-Emperor's power. His troops, ani- 
mated by his preſence, and conſidering it as 
meritorious tq ſhed'their blood in ſuch a pious 
cauſe, - contended with each other for the poſts 
pf honour and danger. Three ſeparate attacks 
were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards, and 


Italians, 


108 THE REIGN OF THE 
Book V. Italians, having one of theſe committed to each 
8 2 of them, puſhed them forward with the eager 
courage which national emulation inſpires. Sinan 
diſplayed reſolution and {kill becoming the con. 
fidence which his maſter had put in him; the 
garriſon performed the hard ſervice on which 
they were ordered with great fortitude. But 
though he interrupted the beſiegers by frequent 
ſallies; though the Moors and Arabs alarmed 
the camp with their continual incurſions; the 
breaches ſoon became ſo confiderable toward: 
the land, while the fleet battered thoſe parts of 
the fortifications which it could approach, with 
no leſs fury and ſucceſs, that an aſſault being 
given on all ſides at once, the place was taken Wl 
by ſtorm. Sinan, with the remains of his 
garriſon, retired, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
over a ſhallow part of the bay towards the city. 
By the reduction of the Goletta, the Emperor 
became maſter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, conſiſting 
of eighty-ſeven gallies and galliots, together with 
his arſenal, and three hundred cannon, moſtly 
braſs, which were planted on the ramparts; a 
prodigious number in that age, and a remark- 
able proof of the ſtrength of the fort, as well as 
of the greatneſs of the corſair's power, The 
Emperor marched into the Goletta through the 
breach, and turning to Muley-Haſcen who at- 
tended him, © Here,” ſays he, . is a gate open 
n e 


is 
| 
I; 
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| \ ſeſmon of your dominions.“ 


WW - Bannar0s5s4; though he felt the full weight 
of the blow which he had received, did not, 
WE however, loſe courage, or abandon the defence 
of Tunis. But as the walls were of great extent, 
and extremely weak; as he could not depend 
on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor hope that 
ce Moors and Arabs would ſuſtain the hard- 


= ſhips of a ſiege, he boldly determined to advance 


= wich his army, which amounted to fifty thou- 
WT ſand mens, towards the Imperial camp, and to 
decide the fate of his kingdom by the iſſue of a 

battle. This reſolution he communicated to his 
principal officers, and repreſenting to them the 
fatal conſequences which might follow, if ten 
thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, whom he had ſhut up 
in the citadel, ſhould attempt to mutiny during 
the abſence of the army, he propoſed as a ne- 


maſſacre them without mercy before he began 
his march. They. all approved warmly of his 
intention to fight ; ' but inured as they were, in 
their piratical depredations, to ſcenes of blood- 
ſhed and cruelty, the barbarity of his propoſal 
concerning the ſlaves, filled them with horror; 
and Barbaroſſa, rather from the dread of irritat- 


___,* Epiſtres de Princes, par Rufcelli, p. 119, &c. 
ing 


1 ceſſary precaution: for. the publick ſecurity, to 


so you, by which you ſhall return to take poſ- Boox v. 
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ing them, than ſwayed. by motives of hu . 
conſented to ſpare the lives of the ſlaves... Wl 


y By this time the Eaperat: had begun t * . 


vance towards Tunis; and xhough his troops 1 


ſuffered. inconceivable. hardſhips in their march, 
over burning ſands, deſtitute of water, and ex- 
poſed to the intolerable heat of the ſun, they 
ſoon came up with the enemy. The Moors and 
Arabs, emboldened by their vaſt ſuperiority in 
number, immediately ruſhed on to the attack 
with loud ſhouts, but their undiſciplined courage 
could not long ſtand the ſhock of regular bat- 
talions; and though Barbaroſſa, with admirable 
preſence of mind, and by expoſing his own per- 


ſon to.the-greateſt-dangers, endeavoured toralh 


them, the rout became ſo general, that he him- 
ſelf was hurried along with them in their flight 
back to the city. There he found every thing 
in the utmoſt confuſion; ſome. of the inhabit- 
* ants flying with their families and effects; others 
ready to ſet open their gates to the conqueror; 
the Turkiſh ſoldiers preparing to retreat; and the 
citadel, which in ſuch circumſtances might have 
afforded him ſome refuge, already in the poſſeſ. 
ſion of the Chriſtian captives. Theſe unhappy 
men, rendered deſperate by their ſituation; had 
laid hold on the opportunity which Barbaroſſa 
dreaded, As ſoon as his army was at ſome dil- 
tance from the town, they gained two ef their 


; EkKkeepers, 
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tters, and burſting open their priſons, they 
oerpowered the Turkiſh garriſon, and turned 
ee arcillery- of the fort againſt their former 
Wnaſters. Barbaroſſa, diſappointed and enraged, 


; 1 Won of his officers, and ſometimes condemning 
n on imprudent compliance with their opi- 
Re ion, fled PEPE to "Bona. 


4 Na e Charles, ſatisfied . the wah 

Wo almoſt” bloodleſs vitory which be had 
aained, and advancing lowly with the precau- 
on neceſſary in an enemy's country, did not 
ret know the whole extent of his own good for- 
5 tune. But at laſt, a meſſenger diſpatched b 

b che ſlaves acquainted him with the ſucceſs . 
tdeir noble effort, for the recovery of their liber- 
ty and at the ſame time deputies arrived from 
che town,” in order to preſent him the keys of 
Wtheir gates, and to implore his protection from 
mlirary violence. While be was deliberating 
concerning the proper meaſures for this purpoſe, 
WT the ſoldiers, fearing that they ſhould be deprived 
of the booty which they had expected, ruſhed 
WT ſuddenly, and without orders, into the town, 

and began to kill and plunder without diſtinc- 
tion. It was then too late to reſtrain their 
cruelty, their avarice, or licentiouſneſs. All the 
outrages of which ſoldiers are capable in the fury 
: of a CO all the exceſſes of which men can 
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eclaiming ſometimes againſt the falſe compaſ- 


Tunis ſur- 


readers, 
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with carnage, abhorred by his ſubjects on whom 3 


and amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror there was but I : 


what was neceſſary for bridling the power of the 


ditions ; that he ſhould hold the kingd 
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be guilty when their paſſians are heightened 
by the contempt and hatred which difference in 
22 and religion inſpire, were committed. 

Above thirty thouſand of the innocent inhabit- 
ants periſhed on, that unhappy day, and ten 
thouſand were carried away as flaves.  Mulcy- 
Haſcen took poſſeſſion of a throne ſurrounded 


he had brought ſuch calamities, and pitied even * 
by thoſe whoſe raſhneſs had been the occaſion of 
hem. The Emperor lamented: the fatal acci- i 
dent which had ſtained the luſtre of his victory; 


one ſpectacle that afforded him any ſatisfaction. Wn 
Ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, among whom 
were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, met him as 
he entered the town; and falling on their knees, 
en and bleſſed him as ben e. 3 

"Wig the fachen time 900 e ene 
hip promiſe to the Mooriſh King of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing bim in his dominions, he did not neglect 


African corſairs, for the ſecurity of his on ſub- 
jects, and for the intereſt of the Spaniſh crown : 
In order to gain theſe ends, he concluded 3 
treaty with Muley-Haſcen on the following 

om y 
Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, and do ho- 
mage to the Emperor as his liege lord; that 
A Chriſtian ſlaves now within his domi- 


nions, 
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Vithout ranſom; that no ſubject of the Empe- 
ror's ſhould for the future be:derained in ſervi- 
tude; that no Turkiſh cot᷑ſair ſnould be admitted 
5 into the ports of his dommi ons that free trade; 
Wrogether with thepublick;everriſe of the Chriſtian 
eligion, ſhould be allowed to all the Emperor's 
ubjects; that the Emperor ſhould not only re- 
ein the Gobletta, but that all the other ſea · ports 
n the kingdom which were fortified ſnuld be 
ut into: his hands ;, that: Muley- Haſcen ſnould 
Say: annually: twelve thouſand crowns fur tlie 


* 


2:3 that he ſhould: enter into no alliance with 
oy of the:Emperor's: enemies; and ſhould pro- 
ent to him every year, ad anzacknowledgment 
F tvs vaſltdlage, ſix Mooriſh horſes, and as many 
aks“. Having thus ſettled the affairs of 
Africa; chaſtiſed che infolence of the curſairs; 
ecured a: ſafe retreat for the ſhips of his ſubjccts, 
P ada proper {tation for his on fleets, on that 
a ann he was moſt infeſted by pira- 


ee e e eee nd ſickneſa 
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li Napoli, iv. 89. 
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s ard, v, ii. p. 3205 Ac. "Jovi iſor, lib. XXXIV, 153. &c. 


sence af the Spaniſhf gatrifon in the Goler- 


dal deprodations ; Charles embarked again for 
1 among his troops, not e d 
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ons of whatever nation, ſhould be ſet at liberty — 
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W 
which the 
Emperor 
acquited. 


i Au; 


By this expedition, the merit of which ſeems 
to have been eſtimated; in that; age, rather by 
the apparent generoſity of the undertaking, the 
magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and 
the ſueceſs which crowned it, than by the im 
portance of the conſequences that attended it, 
the Emperor attained a greater height of glory i 
than at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
thouſand ſlaves h§om he freed, fromm bondage, 
either by his arms, or by his treaty with Muley. 
Haſcen , each of whom he clothed and fur. 
niſhed with the means of returning to their 
reſpective countries, ſpread all over Europe the 
fame of their benefactor's munificenceʒ extolling 
his power and abilities with the exaggeration 
flowing from gratitude: and admiration. In com 
pariſon with him, the other Monarchs of Eu- 
tope made an inconſiderable figure. They 
ſeemed to be ſolicitous about nothing but 
their private and particular intereſts; while 
Charles, with an elevation of ſentiment which 
became the chief Prince in Chriſtendom, ap- 
: PRared» to be concerned for the honour of the 
Qhriſtian „ eee eee deen ſe· 
2 wWelfar cio! gf 4907 rich +. 
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NEORTUNATELY foe the xepmtation Boot Vi. 
of Francis I. among his contemporaries, 7 
his conduct, at this juncture, appeared a perfect The eaſes 
contraſt to that of his rival, as he laid hold warters 


war between 
on the opportunity afforded him, by the Empe- f 

ror's having turned his whole force againſt the 

common enemy, to revive his pretenſions in 

Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war. 

The treaty of C ambray, as has been obſerved, 

did not remove the cauſes of enmity between the 

two contending Princes; it l up, but did 


2 not 
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Boox VI. not extinguiſh the flames of diſcord. Francis, 
— — Pm 


1535˙ 


in particular, who waited vith impatience for a 
proper occaſion of recovering the reputation as 
well as territories which he had loſt, continued 

to carry on his neggciations in different Surts 
againſt the Emperor, raking the utmoſt pains to 
heighten the jealouſy which. many Princes en- 
tertained of his power or deſigns, and to inſpire 
the reſt with the ſame ſuſpicion and fear: Among 
others, he applied) to Francis Sforta, who, 
though indebted to Charles for the poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy of Milan, had received it on ſuch 
hard conditions, às rendered him not only a 
vaſſal of the Empire, 1555 a tributary dependant 
upon the Haferl Phe Aoneur bf“ having 
married the Emperor's niece, did not reconcile 
him to this ignominious ſtate of ſubjection, which 
became ſo intolerable! eben to- Sforza, a weak 


and poor- ſpirited Prince, that he liſtened with 


eagernens to the Urff p propoſals Flaneis made 1 


reſcuinig Him frotti the" Yoke: Thee pro 
Nv nin Wi by Martvigka, er Met 


5 pt wn — he is valſed cole by. the French hiftorians, 


neſe gen theiman” Veliding” at Puris; and 
bby: after, in or ger d carry on che negbCiation 
with greater advantage!” *Merveille was ſent to 
"MYlati; bn ptetencs k viſiting his'relati6ns, Þut 
with] ſecret cregefflals from F ho as his e envoy. 
In this eRaracter Re Wis received by Sforza. But 
n6rWithffanding bis Care to i e at eircum- 
* ſtance 

3 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. Ity: 
ſtance-concealed, Charles ſuſpecting, or having Bode VI. 
received information of it, remonſtrated and 9 
threatenetb in ſuch an high tone, that the Duke 
and his miniſters, equally intimidated; gave the 
world immediately l moſt infamous proof of 
their-ſervite fear of: offending the Emperor As 
Merveille had neither the-prudence nor the tem- 
per Which the function wherein he was em- 
ployed required, they artfully decoyed him in- 
to a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his an- 
tagoniſt, one of the Duke's domeſticks, and hay- Dec. 1533. 
ing inſtantly ſeized him, they ordered him to be 
tried for that crime, and to be beheaded. Fran- 
cis, no leſs aſtoniſhed at this violation of a cha- 
racter held ſacred among the moſt unc iyilized na- 
tions, than enraged at the inſult offered tothe dig- 
nity of his crown, threatened Sforza wich the et. 
fects of his indignation, and complained to the Em. 
peror, whom he conſidered as the real author 
of that ugexampled outrage, But meeting with 
no ſatisfaction from either, he appealed to all the 
Princes of Europe, and thought himſelt gow, en- 
titled to take vengeance for an injury, which 
it would have been indecent and pulillanimous 
to let pa with 1 e 


- 
7.72 
"YAY 


2 has: furgiſhed ob a WR for be- I 
einning a war, on which he had already relolved, —__ 
be multiplied his efforts in order to draw in other 
W Prices to take part in the quarrel. Bur all his 
; s *Y i -4#2.157% meaſures 
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jects, declined, for once, engaging in the affairs 


Nis nega · 
ciations 
with the 
German 
Proteſtants. 


His. 178, 183, Seckend, lib. iji, 103. 
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unforeſeen events. After having ſacrificed the 
honour of his houſe by the marriage of his fon 
with Catharine of Medici, in order to gain Cle- 
ment, the death of that Pontiff had deprived 
bim of all the advantages which he expected to 
derive from his friendſhip. Paul, his ſucceſſor, 
though attached by inclination to the Imperial 
intereſt, ſeemed determined to maintain the neu- 
trality ſuitable to his character as the common 
father of the contending Princes. The King of 
England, occupied with domeſtick cares and pro- 


of the continent, and refuſed to aſſiſt Francis, 
unleſs he would imitate his example, in throw- 
ing off the Papal ſupremacy. Theſe diſappoint- 
ments led him to ſolicit, with greater earneſt- 
neſs, the aid of the Proteſtant Princes aſſociated 
by the league of Smalkalde. That he might 
the more eaſily acquire their confidence, he en- 
deavoured to accommodate himſelf to their pre. 
dominant paſſion, zeal for their religious tenets. 
He affected a wonderful moderation with regard 
to the points in diſpute; he permitted Bellay, 
his envoy in Germany, to explain his ſentiments 
concerning ſome of the moſt important articles, 
in terms not far different from thoſe uſed by the 
Proteſtants *; he een condeſcended to invite 


bes Freheri Script a, Gama: . 364. &c, Sleid. 
Melancthon, 
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ii diſtinguiſhed him among the Reformers, 
eo viſit Paris, that by his aſſiſtance he might 
ooncert the moſt proper meaſures for reconciling 
tne contending ſets, which ſo unhappily divided 
the church“. Theſe conceſſiqns muſt be conſi- 


cConviction; for whatever impreſſion the new 
4 opinions in religion had made on his ſiſters, the 
WW Queen of Navarre and Dutcheſs of Ferrara, the 
WT caicty of Francis's own temper, and his love of 


= chcological controverſies. 


WT difingenuous artifice, by a ſtep. very. inconſiſtent 
with his declarations to the German Princes. 
This ſtep, however, the prejudices of the age, 
and the religious ſentiments of his own ſubjects, 


nicated heretick; his frequent negociations with 
the German Proteſtants; but above all, his giv- 
ing publick audience to an envoy from Sultan 
Solyman, had excited violent ſuſpicions con- 
cerning the ſincerity of his attachment to reli- 
gion. To have attacked the Emperor, who, 
on all occaſions, made high pretenſions to zeal 
o Camerarii Vita Ph, MelanQbonis, 12% Hag. 1655. 
har 14 7 


gaered rather as arts of policy, than the reſult of 


WT pleaſure, allowed him little leiſure to examine 


rendered it neceſſary for him to take. His cloſe . 
union with the King of England, an excommu- 


119 


i&thon, whoſe gentle manners and pacific IBoo- vi. 
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i e mitn of this Initates 
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Boox VI. in Pk of the Catholick faith. and at the very 
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ſtration of his reverence for the eſtabliſhed doc- 


the perſons concerned in this raſh action were diſ- 


ment was carried through the city in great-pomp 


language, declared that if one of his hands were 


THE EIS N OB ER 


Junckure when he was prepatiog for his cxpe- 
dition againſt Barbaroſſa, Which was then con- 
ſidered as a, pious enterprize, could not have 
failed to confirm ſuch unfavourable ſentiments 
with regard to Francis, and called on him to 
vindicate himſelf, by ſome extraordinary demon. 


TS: of the church. The indiſcreet zeal of 
ſome of his ſuhjects, who had imbibed the Pro- 
reſtant opinions, futniſned him wih ſuch an 
occaſion as he deſired. They had affixed to the 
gates of the Louvre, and other publick places, 
papers containing indecent reflections on the 
doctrines and rites of the Popiſn church. Six of 


covered and ſeiged. The King, in order to avert 
che judgments which it was ſuppoſed their blaſ- 
phemies might draw down upon the nation, 
appointed a ſolemn proceſſion. The holy facra- 


Francis walked uncovered before it, bearing a 
torch in his hand ʒ the princes of the blood ſup- 
ported the canopy over it; the nobles marched 
in order behind. In the preſence of this nume. 
aſſembly, the King, accuſtomed to expreſs 
himſelf on every ſubject in ſtrong and animated 


infected with hereſy, he would cut it off with 
the other, and would not ſpare even his oyn 
| children, 


11 
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children, if found guilty, of that crime. As 2 Boox VI. 
dreadful proof of his being in earneſt, the fix un- bv og 
happy perſons were publickly burnt before the 
1 proceſſion was finiſhed, with circumſtances of 
3 | the moſt pcking - On en 
Y  cutipn * 2. . 9 N Feen SH! 24 5+) 108, Rol 95 


Tux Princes of the 1 of Swwalk lde, filled They refuſe 
with reſentment and indignation at the cruelty © bin 
with which their brethren were treated, could 

not -conceive Francis to be ſincere, when he 
offered to protect in Germany thoſe very tenets, 
which he perſecuted with ſuch rigour in his own 
dominions ; ſo that all Bellay's art and eloquence 
in vindicating his maſter, or apologizing for his 
conduct, made but little impreſſion upon them. 
They conſidered likewiſe, that the Emperor, 
who hitherto had never employed violence againſt 
the doctrines of the Reformers, nor even given 
them much moleſtation in their progreſs, was 
now. bound by the agreement at Ratiſbon, not 
to diſturb ſuch as had embraced the new opi- 
nions ; and the Proteſtants wiſely. regarded this 
a5 a more certain and immediate ſecurity, than 
the precarious and diſtant - hopes with which 
Francis endeavoured #0 allure: them. Beſides, 
the manger in which he had behaved to his allies 
a the peace of Cambray, was too recent to bg 


1 
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x forgotten, 
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mit Melancthon to viſit the court of France, 


The French 


army advane 


ces towards 


Italy. 


of the leaſt active and able Princes of the line 


forgotten, ſand did not encourage others to rely 
much on his friendſhip or generoſity. Upon 


HE REIGN/OF THE 


all theſe accounts, the Proteſtant Princes refuſed 
to aſſiſt the French King in any hoſtile attempt 
againſt the Emperor. The Elector of Saxony, 
the moſt zealous among them, in order to avoid 
giving any umbrage to Charles, would not per- 


although that Reformer, flattered perhaps by 
the invitation of ſo great a Monarch, or hoping 
that his preſence there might be of ſignal advan- 
tage to the Proteſtant cauſe, diſcovered a ſtrong 
inclination to undertake the j 7 


Bur though none of the many Princes who 
envied or dreaded the power of Charles, would 
ſecond Francis's efforts in order to reduce and 
circumſcribe it, he, nevertheleſs, commanded 
his army to advance towards the frontiers of 
Italy. As his ſole pretext for taking arms was 
that he might chaſtiſe the Duke of Milan for his 
inſolent and cruel breach of the law of nations, 
it might have been expected that the whole 
weight of his vengeance was to have fallen on 
his territories. But on a ſudden, and at their 
very commencement, the operations of war took 
another direction. Charles Duke of Savoy, one 


© © Cainerarii Vita Melan. 144, ke. 418. Seckend. Ib. ii 
107. POOR ee PR Of „ 
Wt from 
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om which be deſcended,” had married Beatrix 
f Portugal, the Empreſs's ſiſter. By her great 
aents, ſhe ſoon acquired an abſolute aſcendant 
ver her huſband; and proud of her affinity to 


niſes with which he flattered her ambition, ſhe 
Wformed an union between the Duke and the Im- 
perial court, extremely ' inconſiſtent with that 
neutrality, which wiſe policy as well as the ſitua- 
tion of his dominions had hitherto induced him 


co obſerve in all the quarrels between the con- 


4 tending Monarchs. Francis was abundantly 


= {cnſible of the diſtreſs to which he might be ex- 
poſed, if, when he entered Italy, he ſhould leave 


behind him the territories of a Prince, devoted 
ſo obſequiouſly to the Emperor, that he had ſent 
his eldeft fon to be educated in the court of 
Spain, as a kind of hoſtage for his fidelity. 
Clement the Seventh, who had repreſented this 
danger in a ſtrong light during his interview 
with Francis at Marſeilles, ſuggeſted to him, at 
the ſame time, the proper method of guarding 
againſt it, having adviſed him to begin his ope- 


of Savoy and Piedmont, as the only certain way 
of ſecuring a communication with his on do- 
minions.” Francis, highly irritated at the Duke 
on many accounts, particularly for having ſup- 
plied the Conſtable Bourbon with the money 


* _—_ him to levy the body of troops 
which 


i 


3 he Emperor, or allured by the magnificent pro- 
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rations againſt the Milaneſe, by taking poſſeſſion 


Takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of 
the Duke of 
Savoy's do- 
minions, 
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which ruined the French army in the fatal battle 
of Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now. feel 
both how deeply he reſented, and how ſeverely 


he could puniſh theſe. injuries. Nor did he 


want ſeveral pretexts which gave ſome colour of 


equity to the violence that he intended. The 


territories of France and Savoy lying contiguous 


do each other, and intermingled in many places, 


various diſputes, unavoidable in ſuch a ſituation, 
ſubfiſted concerning the limits of their reſpective 
property; and beſides, Francis, in right of his 
mother Louiſe of Savoy, had large claims upon 
the Duke her brother, for her ſhare in their fa- 
ther's ſucceſſion. Being n willing, however, 
to begin hoſtilities without ſome cauſe of quarrel 
more ſpecious than theſe pretenſions, many of 


which were obſolete, and others dubious, he 


demanded permiſſion to march through Pied- 
mont in his way to-the Milaneſe, hoping that 


the Duke, from an exceſs of attachment to the 


Imperial intereſt, might refuſe this requeſt, and 
thus give a greater appearance of juſtice to all 
his operations againſt him. But, if we may be- 


lieve the hiſtorians of Savoy, who appear to be 
better informed with regard to this particular 


than thoſe of France, the Duke readily, and 
with a good grace, granted what it was not in 


© his power to deny, promiſing free paſſage to the 


French troops as was deſired ;. ſo that Francis, 


as the only method now left of juſtifying the 


- meaſures 
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obliged to inſiſt for full ſatisfaction with regard 
to every thing that either the crown of France or 
his mother Louiſe could demand of che houſe 
of Savoy*. Such an evalive anſwer, as might 
have been expected, being made to this requi- 


122. 
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meaſutes which he | determined to take, was Door 


1535. 


ſition, the French army under the admiral Brion 


poured at once into the Duke's territories at 
different places. The countries of Breſſe and 
Bugey, united at that time to Savoy, were over- 
run in a moment. - Moſt of the towns in the 
dutchy of Savoy opened their gates at the ap- 
proach of tlie enemy a few which attempted to 
make reſiſtance were eaſily forced; and before 
the'end of the campaign, the Duke ſaw himſelf 
ſtripped of all his dominions, but the province 


of Piedmont, i in which there were not oy 


4 in a condition to be defended, | 
Fecgenplete dhe Puke's N e ci 
of Geneva, the ſovereignty of which he i 
and in ſome degree poſſeſſed, threw off his yoke, 


The city of 


Geneva re- 
covers its 


liberty. 


and its revolt drew along with it the loſs of the | 


adjacent territories. * Geneva was, at that time, 
an Imperial <iry 3 and though under the direct 
dominion of its own biſhops, | and. the remote 
ſovereighty of "the Dukes of Savoy, the form of 
okay. conſtitution was purely Fepublican, 
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Rook VI. being governed by ſyndics and a council choſen 


"15357 


1332 · 


by the citizens. From theſe diſtinct and often 
claſhing juriſdictions, two oppoſite parties took 
their riſe, and had long ſubſiſted in the ſtate; 
the one compoſed of the advocates for the pri- 


vileges of the community, aſſumed the name of 
Eignota, or confederates in defence of liberty; 


and branded the other, which ſupported the epiſ- 
copal or ducal prerogatives, with the name of 
Mammelukes or ſlaves. At length, the Proteſtant 
opinions beginning to ſpread among the citizens, 
inſpired ſuch as embraced them with that bold 
enterprizing ſpirit which always accompanied or 


was naturally produced by them in their firſt 


operations. As both the Duke and Biſhop were 


from intereſt, from prejudice, and from political 


conſiderations, violent enemies of the Reforma- 
tion, all the new converts joined with warmth 
the party of the Eignotz; and zeal for religion, 


mingling with the love of liberty, added ſtrength 


to that generous paſſion. - The rage and atiimo- 
ſity of two factions, ſhut up within the ſame 
walls, occaſioned frequent inſurrections, Which 
terminating moſtly to the advantage of the 


friends of 1 9 they daily gained mon” | 
a Tur Duke and Biſhop, Hoendinivg als: an- 


cient conteſts about juriſdiction, had united 
againſt their common enemies, and each attack- 
ed them wich his eren 19 81 Biſtrop 

ten 
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and attempted to render "himſelf maſter of the 
city, firſt by ſurprize, and then by open force. 
The citizens, deſpiſing the thunder of the Bi- 
ſhop's cenſures, boldly aſſerted their indepen- 
:dence againſt the Duke; and partly by their 
own valour, partly by the powerful aſſiſtance 
which they received from their allies, the canton 
of Berne, together with ſome ſmall ſupplies both 
of men and money, ſecretly furniſhed by the 
King of France, they defeated all his attempts. 
Not ſatisfied with having repulſed him, or with 
remaining always upon the defenſive themſelves, 
they now took advantage of the Duke's inabi- 
lity to reſiſt them, while overwhelmed” by the 
armies of France, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles and 
places of ſtrength: which he poſſeſſed in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva; thus delivering the 
city from thoſe odious monuments of its former 
ſubjection, and rendering the publiek liberty 


the canton of Berne invaded and conquered the 
Paijs de Vaud, to which it had ſome pretenſions. 
The canton of Friburgh, though zealouſly at- 
tached to che Catholick religion, and having no 
3 of conteſt with the Duke, laid hold on 


gs * n part 


more ſecure for the future. At the fame time 


127 
excommunicated the people of Geneva as guilty Boor VI. 
of a double crime; of impiety, in apoſtatizing 17 
from the eſtabliſhed religion; and of ſacrilege, 
in invading the rights of his ſee. The Duke at- 
tacked them as rebels againſt their lawful Prince, 
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Boon: VI. part of the ſpoils of chyoupfotrgnate + A 
"TIE; great portion of theſe.conqueits or uſurpations 

being ſill retained byith twa cantons, add; con- 
Gacrablly- to their-pairtto and have bechme the 
moſt Yalwiable part of their berritories . Geneva, 
notwithſtanding many ſchemes ahd;-enterprizes 
of the Dukes of Savoy; to re-eſtabliſlytlicip.do- 
migen there, ſtill keeps poſleſnon of its 
pendente and in conſeꝗ hence of cr bling 
has attained: a degree df confideration, 

and elegance, Which it could” not otherwiſe e 

ache 0. P JF. WT; iy x 4 1 7 18 55 YM, ol 

4 * EE BTW * | Ml 5 
menge G Auth 4 ſuccefiiog.of WE Ede 
= _—_ the the Duke of Savoy. hag” NO! other reſouros but 
—— the Emperor's protection, which, upbr his re- 
| tur from Tunis, he demanded with iht moſt 

earneſt itnportunity ;. and as his -misfortunts 

were occaſioned chiofly by his attachment to the 
Imperial intereſt, he hat- 4 juſt title to imme - 

diate aſſiſtance. Charles, however; was not in 

a contiitĩon to ſupport ini with that vigour and 
diſpatck Whieh the exigency of his affairs calcd 

for. Moſt of the troops employed im abe Afri- 
can expedition, having been raiſed for that ſer- 
vice alone, were diſpanded as ſoon as it was 

3 - n. NF GA 211 bs LIT . 1 

Hist. de la Ville de Gensve, pur Spon, 12. Ut. 

1685, p. 99+ Hit. de la Reformation de 8 Saiſſe, par Rc 


chat, Gen. 1728. tom. iv. p, 294, &c, tom. v. p, 2 10 
Mew.de 44 101 * * * Wi e 


mniſhed 
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finiſhed ] the veteran forces under Antonio de 
Leyva were hardly ſufficient for the defence of 
the Milaneſe; and the Emperor's treaſury was 
entirely drained by 32 1 3 * the 
F 


hour the lack of pak FROM! 88 


accordirig to ſome hiſtorians, by the terror of a SforzaDuk 


French invaſion, 'which had twice been fatal to 


125 


Boox VI. 
— — 
1335s 


Oct. 24. 
Death 7 


of Milan. 


his family, afforded the Emperor full leiſure to 


prepare 
the nature of the war, and the cauſes of diſcord, 


wete totally changed. Francis's firſt pretext for 


taking arms, in order to chaſtiſe Sforza for the 
inſult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at 


once cut off; but as that Prince died without 


for action. By this unexpected event, 


iſſue, all Francis's rights to the dutchy of Milan, 


which he had yieldet only to Sforza and his 
polterity, returned back to him in full force. 
As the recovery of the Milaneſe was the fa- 


vourite object of that Monarch, he inſtantly 


renewed his claim to it; and if he had ſupported 


his pretenſions by ordering the powerful army 


quartered in Savoy to advance without loſing a 


moment towards Milan, he could hardly have 


failed to ſecure the important point of poſſeſſion. 


But Francis, ho became daily leſs enterprizing 
as he advanced in years, and who was overawed 


at ſome times into an exceſs of caution by the 


remembrance of his paſt misfortunes, endea- 


Vor. III. 
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voured 
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Boos Vi. voured te eſtabliſn his-rights:-by-negociation, 
be not by. arms; and from a timid moderation, 
Francv's fatal an all: great affairs, neglected to improve 
teh the fayourable opportunity which preſented itt · 


to that 


db. ſelf, Charles was more deciſive in his opera- 
tions, and in quality of ſovereign, took poſ- 
_ ſefſion of the dutchy, as a vacant fief of the Em. 
pire. While Francis endeavoured to explain and 
aſſert his title to it, hy arguments and memo 
_ rials, or employed various arts in order to reconcile 
the Italian powers to the thoughts of his regain- il 
1 ms his rival was filently taking BY 
effectual ſteps to prevent it. The Emperor, bow- 
Lever was very careful not to diſcover too car) 
an intention of this kind ;, but ſeeming, to ad- 
mit the equity of Francis's. claim, he appeared 
ſollicitous only about giving him poſſeſſion in 


Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy, 
hich the politiciama of that oountry were ſo fond 
of preſerving . By this artifice he deceived Francis, 
and gained ſo much confidence with the reſt of Wi 
Europe, that almoſt without incurring any ſu- Wl 
Picions . be involved the affair in new difficulties, 
and protracted the negociations at pleaſure. 
Sometimes he propoſed to grant the inveſticure 
z1 of Milan to the Duke of Orleans, Francis“ 
ſecond ſon, ſometimes to the Duke of Angou· 
leme, his third ſon; as the views and inclination 
> * FL "wreaks r his 
128 * choice 


uch a manner as might not diſturb the peace of 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 131 
choice krom the ble to the other, Been VI. 
_ with ſuch profound and well. conducted diſſimu- 
lation, that neither Francis nor his miniſters 
dem to have penetrated his real intention; and 
a military operations were entirely ſuſpended, 
as if. nothing had remained but to enter quietly 
„„ e ee 10; Al My. 


Dre i eee or Rriogtezbaszpagrdzihn ly norm 


Donne n Same in this manner, be. 
Charles, on his retum from Tunis, aſſembled — 
the ſtates botli of Sicily and Naples; and as the ß 
thought themſelves greatly honoured by the pre- 
ſenee of their fovercign, and were no leſs ple 
wich the apparent diũntereſtedneſs of his expe- 
dition into Africa, than dazzted by the ſuceeſs 
= which had attended his arms, pre vaied on them 
wd vote him ſuch liberal ſubſidies as were ſeldom 
granted in that age, This enabled him to re- 


1533. 
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; eruit his veteran troops, to levy à body of Ger- | p 
mans, and to take every other proper precaution = a 
ber executing or ſupporting the 1 meaſures on 3 
. envoy in Germany, having diſcovered the inten- f { 
, tion, of | raiſing troops in that -countryg, potwith- * 
„ anding. all) the pretexta employed in order to 4 
Ee conceal it, firſt alarmed his maſter with this evi- 4k 
dent proof of the Emperor's: inſincerity . But 
Iman > N the 
DDr oa bi d 
118 e rent ede Belay 5, by * 
ce wry | K 2 rage 
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Book VI. rage of negociation, in all the artifices and re- 
x 1536, finements of which his rival far ſurpaſſed him, 
| that inſtead of beginning his military operations, 
and puſhing them, with vigour, or ſeizing the 
| Milaneſe before the Imperial army was aſſem- 
| bled, he ſatisfied himſelf with making new offers 
to the Emperor, in order to procure the inveſti- 
ture by his voluntary deed. His offers were, in- 
deed, ſo liberal and advantageous, that if ever 
. Charles had intended to grant his demand, he 
Could not have rejected them wich deceney. He 
dextrouſly eluded them by declaring that, un- 
til he conſulted the Pope in perſon, he could not 
take; his final reſolution with regard to a point 
| which ſo nearly concerned the peace of Italy. 
By this evaſion he gained ſome farther time for 
i _ dee wine: he had 1 in view.” 


% 


The Empe- Tut Einiperoratlaſ Ae Rome 
Rome, atid made his publick entry into that city with 
ens. extraordinary pomp; but it being found neceſ- 
ſary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple of 

Peace, in order to widen one of the ſtreets, 

through which the cavalcade had to paſs, all the 

| 2 Hassia; take notice of this trivial circumſtance, 
Which they are fond to interpret as an omen of 
| the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is 
| af Certain, had by this time baniſhed all thoughts 


of peace; and at laſt threw off the maſk, with 


which he had fo lung 1 his * from 
| 2 the 


EMPEROR CHARLES: V. 


French . ambaſſadors having in their maſter's 
name demanded a definitive reply to his pro- 


poſitions concerning the inveſtiture of Milan. 
Charles promiſed to give ĩt next day in preſence 


of the Pope and Cardinals aſſembled in full 


conſiſtory. Theſe being accordingly met, and 
all the foreign ambaſſadors invited to attend, again 


the Emperor ſtood up, and addreſſing ke 


to the Pope, expatiated for ſome time on the 
ſincerity of his own wiſhes for the peace of 


Chriſtendom, as well as his abhorrence of war, 


the miſeries of which, he enumerated at great 
length, with ſtudied and elaborate oratory; he 
complained that all his endeavours. to preſerye 


the tranquillity. of Europe had hitherto. been. de- 
feated by the reſtleſs and unjuſt ambition of the 
French King; that even during his minority he 
had proofs of the unfriendly. and hoſtile inten- 
tions of that Monarch; that afterwards, he had 
openly attempted to wreſt from him the Imperial 
crown which belonged to him by a title no leſs juſt 
than natural; that he had nextinvaded his king- 
dom of Navarre ; that not ſatisfied with this, he 


had attacked his territories as well as thoſe of his | 


allies both in Italy and the Low- Countries; that 
when the yalour of the Imperial troops, rendered 
irreſiſtible by the protection of the Almigh ty, 
Neat 9 his prog, raed his armies, and 

ſeized 


136 
the court of France; by a declaration of his ſen- Boon VI. 
timents no leſs ſingular than explicit. The 7 1 
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Boot Vi, ſeized his perſon, he continued to purſue by de- 
IG ceit what he had undercaken with injuRice s that 

he had violated every article in the treaty of 

Madrid to which he owed his liberty, and as 

ſoon as he returned to his dominions took mea- 

ſures for rekindling the war which that pacifi- 
cation had happily extinguiſhed z that when new 
misportunes Cotpelled him ta ſue again for 

| | peace at Cambray, he concluded and obſerved 
| tit with equal inſincerity; that ſoon thereafter he 
had formed dangerous connexions with the here- 
| tical Princes in Germany, and incited them to 
diſturb the tranquillity of the Empire; that now 
| Ke had @tiven'the Duke af Savoy, his brother- 
| ih-law and ally, out of the greater part of his ter- 
ritories ; that after injuries fo often repeated, and 
amidſt fo many ſources of diſcord, all hope of 
amity or concord became deſperate; and though 


| he was ſtill willing to grant the inveſtiture of 
| Milan to one of the Princes of France, thete was 


little probability of that event's taking place, as 
Fraticis, on the'one hand; would not conſent to 
| what he judged neceſſary for ſecuring the tran- 
i | quillity of Europe, nor, on the other, could he 
i think it reaſonable or ſafe to give a rival the un- 
7 conditional poſſeſſion, of all that he demanded, 
Let us not, however, added he, continue Wan- 
Challenges {Dy to hed the blood of our innocent ſubjects; 
bad im. let Us decide the quarrel man to man, With What 
. arts he pleaſes Work wage * 

Wang, 
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depoſit on his part, and that of Milan on mine; 
theſe ſhall be the prise of the conqueror; and 
after that, let the united forces of Germany, 
Spain, and France, be employed to humble the 
power of the Turk, and to extirpate hereſy out 
of Chriſtendom. But if he, by declining this me- 
thod of terminating our differences, - renders war 
inevitable,” nothing ſtiall divert me from proſe- 
cuting it to fuch extremity, as ſhall reduce one 
of us to be the pooreft gentleman in his own 
dominions. Nor do 1 fear that it will be on me 
this misfortune ſhall fall; 1 enter upon action 


with the faireſt proſpect of fucceſs ; the juſtice pag 


of my cauſe; the union of my ſubjects, the num- 
ber and valour of my troops, the experience and 
fidelity of my generals, all combine to enſure 1 It 
Of all theſe advantages, the King of France is 
deſtitute; and were my reſources no more cer- 
tain, and my hopes of victory no better founded 
than bis, I would inſtantly throw myſelf at his 
feet, and with folded hands, and-a rope about 
7 neck, implore his mercy ... 


Ugo. 


Tais long harangue the Eoperot di Aten | 


with an elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the 
greateſt vehemence of expreſſion and geſture. 


Fa an, 100, Sanden. Fiſtor./dl Eimper: II. 226. 
K 4 I comprehend 


%. oy 


nad, a bridge, or aboard a galley, mooted;in a Boox Vt. 
river ; let the dutchy of Butgundy be put in 1556. 
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The French ambaſſadors,” who did ns ety ella 


2... 
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Boor 11; comprehend hig meaning, . 35 -he ſpake in the 


1556. 


Spaniſh tongue, wete totally diſconcerted, and 
at a loſs haw they ſhould anſwer ſuch an,unex- 


pected inyective; when one of them began to 


vindicate his maſter's conduct. Charles e 


poſed abruptly, and would not permit 
Proceed... The Pope, without entering into +a 


but patherick recommendation of. peace, together 


with an offer of employing his ſincere, endea- 
vours in order to procure Ny es to, Chriſ- 


tendom; and che aſſembiy roke up in, the ; | 


greateſt aſtoniſhment : at the extraordinary. ſcene 
which had been exhibited, Ja no part of 15 
conduct, indeed, did Charles ever 1 8 0 


widely from his general character, . Inſtead of 
that prudent recolleQion, that compoſed and re- 
gular deportment; ſo. ſtriftly. attentive to deco- 
rum, and ſo admirably adapted to conceal his 
own paſſions, for which he was at all other times 
conſpi picuous, he appears on this occaſion. before 
the moſt, auguſt aſſembly in Europe, boaſting 
of his own power and exploits with inſolence; 
inveighing againſt his enemy with indecency ; 


and challenging him to combat with an oftenta- 


tious valour, more becoming a champion in 
romance, than the firſt Monarch in| Chriſten- 
dom. But the well known and powerful opera · 
tion of continued proſperity, as well as of exag- 
2 ee * even 1 the firmeſt minds, 

abs 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 37 
ſufficiently account for this ſeettiingincGnliltency. | Boot Vl. 
After having compelled” Solynian” to retreat, * 
and having ſtripped Batra of a kingdom, 

Charles began to conſider his arms as invincible. 
He had been entertained, ever fince his return. 
from Africa, with repeated ſcenes of triumphs 
and publick rejoicitigs ; the orators and poets of 
Italy, the moſt elegant at that time in Europe, 
had exhauſted their genius in panegyrick, to 
which the aſtrologers added "magnificent pro- 
miſes of a more ſplendid fortune ſtill in ſtore. 
Intoxicated with all theſe, he 1 his uſual 
reſerve and moderation, and was unable. to re- 
ſtrain this extravagant ſally of vanity, which 


became the more remarkable, 505 being both fo. 
uncommon, and ſo A eg ; 


Hz himſelf PIG to A250 bien e hale | 
ſenſible of the impropriety of his behaviour, and 
when the French ambaſſadors demanded next 
day a more clear explanation of what he had 
ſaid concerning the combat, he told them that 
they were not to conſider his propoſal as a formal 
challenge to their maſter, but as an expedient 
for preventing bloodſhed; he endeavoured to 
ſoften other expreſſions in his diſcourſe; and 
ſpoke in terms full of reſpect towards Francis. 
But though this flight apology” was far from 
being ſufficient to remove the offence which had 
been given, Francis, by an unaccountable 1 in- 

f _ fatuation, 
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Boox VI. fatuation, continued to negociate, an if it had 
; 2 ſill been poſſible to bring their differences to a 


The French general, not daring to riſque « 
vunced. The Emperor put himſelf at the head 
the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand de Gonzag: 
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period by an amicable compoſition. Ohatles, 
finding him ſo eager tu run into the ſnare, fa- 
voured the deception, and by ſeeming to liſten 
to his propoſals gained time to eee 1 
execution rn _ widen # nt Wie: 3 
e N e 2 

Ar laſt; * Impetiat . aſſembled on the 
frontiers of the Milaneſe, to the amount of forty 
thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, while 
that of France encamped near Vercelli in Pied. 
mont, being greatly inferior in number, and 
weakened by the departure of a body of Swiſs, 
whom Charles artfully perſuaded the .Popiſh 8 1 | 
cantons to recal, that they might not ſerve 
againſt the Duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. WM 


battle, retired as foon as the Imperialiſts ad 


of his forces, which the Marquis del Guaſto, 


commandedunder him,though the fupremedirec- 
tion of the whole was committed to Antonio d 
Leyva, whoſe abilities and experience Tuſthy en- 
titled him to that diſtinction. Charles ſoon dil. 
covered his intention not to confine his opers- 
tions to che ny of Piedmont wy ee 


MM rMPEROR CHAWLES'Y. 125 
5 but ro — forward and invade" the ſouthern Boox VI. / 


of France This ſcheme he had long 1536. 
Wrmevitated, and had long been taking meaſures 
io — it with ſuch vigour” as might on- 
Ware ſucceſs; He had remitted large fums to his 
Waker, the governeſd of the Low- Countries, and | 
to his brother, the King of the Romans, inftruft- D 


3 ing chem to levy all the forces in their power, 
Wn order to form two ſeparate bodies, the one 
ro enter France on the fide of Picardy, the 
other on the fide of Champagne; while he, with 
de main army, fell upon the oppoſite frontier 

ef che Kino: Truſting to theſe vaſt pre- 
yadohs, ds rhought it impoſible that Francis 
1 d reſiſt ſo many unexpected attacks, on ſuch 
3 — quarters ; and begun his enterprize 
Vin fuck confidence of its happy iſſue, that he 
Wdefired Jovius the hiſtorian, to make a large 
Proviſion of paper ſufficient to record the vic- 
1 W Ve he was going to Sean at 


j "His mitiſters wm generals, infleus Fa enter- 
3: taining the ſame fanguine; hopes, repreſented to 
hir in the ſtrongeſt terms the danger of leading 
ki troops fo far from his own territories, to ſuch 
42 diſtance from his magazines, and into pro- 
vinces which did not yield ſufficient ſubſiſtence 
for cheir on inhabitants. 


ASR 


They entreated him 2 4. 
to conſider che inexhauſtit*> reſources of France — 
in maintaining a defenfive war, and the aftive 
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Boop real with which a gallant, nobility would, ſerve a 
LO 5 whom they loyed, in repelling the ene- 
es of their country; they recalled to his te. 
5 the fatal miſcarriage of Bourbon 
and Peſcara, when they ventured upon the ſame 
enterprize, under. circumſtances which ſeemed as 
certainly to promiſe ſucceſs; the Marquis del WM 
Guaſto in particular, fell on his knecs, and 1 
conjured him to abandon the undertaking as 
deſperate, But many circumſtances combined 
in leading Charles, to diſregard all their remon· 9 
ſtrances. He. could ſeldom be brought, on any ll 
occaſion, to depart from-.a;reſolution-which he ®m 
had once taken; he was too apt to under-rate i 1 
and deſpiſe the talents. of his rival the King af 1 
France, becauſe they differed ſo widely from his 7 
own; he was blinded by the preſumption: which 
accompanies proſperity ;- and relied, perhaps, in 
ſome degree on the prophecies which predicted 
the increaſe of his own grandeur. He not only 
adhered obſtinately to his own plan, but deter- 
mined to advance towards France without wait- 
ing for the reduction of any part of Piedmont, 
except ſuch towns as were abſolutely neceſſary 
for preſerving ann with the Mi 
laneſe. p er erg at vie Ew $81.34 5 


| wats: : 
Recorers Tux, Marquis FR 8 t whom Francis 
ofthe 1,44 entruſted the command of a ſmall body of 
a ee eee 

this 
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rpect. That tiobleman; © educated in the court 
e France, diſtinguiſhed by continual marks of 
e King's favour,” and honoured fo lately with | 
— of ſuch importance, "fugdenty, and” 


.oleed from his benefactor. His motives to 
is nacbetous action, were as childiſh as the 
Need itſelf was baſe. Being ftrongly poſſeſſed 
em a ſuperſtitious faith in divination and aſtro- 
he believed with full aſſurance, that the 
atal period of the French nation was at hand} 
hat on its ruins the Emperor would eftabliſh an 
aniserſal monarchy; that therefore he ought to 
ee de diftares of Prudence, in Atrarbing 
Wi mſelf to his riſing fortune, and could incur no 
2 dans for deſerting a Prince whom heaven had 
eevoted to deſtruction -. His treaſon became 


chority with which Francis had inveſted him, 
* order to open the kingdom to his enemies. 
rer was propoſed or undertaken by the 
under his command for the defence of 
Wrheir: conqueſts, he rejected or defeated! What- 
ever properly belonged to himſelf as commander 
in chief, to provide or perform for that purpoſe, 
he totally neglected. In this manner, he ren- 
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. inore'<afy than Charles had th reaſon to Been VI, 


t any provocation or pretext of "diſguſt, * 


in more odious, by his employing that very 
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Dos VI. untenable, by leaving them d eſtitute either of 
wy ou proviſions, or ammunition, - or ' artillery, or : 
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ſufficlient garriſon; and the TImperialifts muſt 
have reduced Piedmont in as ſhort 4 time 23 
waz neceſſary to march through it. if Montperat, 
the governor of Foſſano, had not, by an extra- 
ordinary effort of courage and military conduct, 
detained them almoſt a n 9 in» 
Rae RE: ; 7 I, | 
7 N. 

By this ee e threes, he 

3 —— his maſter ſufficient time for aſſembling 
his forces, and for concertiog a ſyſtem of de- 
fence againſt a danger which he now ſaw- to be 
inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper 
and effectual plan for defeating the invaſion of a 
powerful enemy; and his prudence in chuſing 
this plan, as well as his perſeverance in execut- 
ing it, deſerve the greater praiſe, as it was 
equally contrary to his-own natural temper, and 
to the genius of the French nation. He deter- 
mined to remain altogether upon the defenſive; 
never to hazard a battle, or even a great ſkir- 
miſh, without certainty of ſucceſs 3- to fortify his 
camps in a regular manner ; to throw garriſons 
only into towns of great -ſtrengthz to deprive 
the enemy of ſubſiſtence, by laying waſte the 
country before them; and to ſave the whole 
kingdom, by ſacrificing one of its provinces. 
er execution oF this plan he committed en- 
tirely 
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cireffſito the marechel e was Boos VI. 
the author of it; a, man wonderfully fitted by 1 

4 ſuch a truſt. Haughty, ſevere, con- Rache 
ident in his on abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe of rae with — 
other men; incapable of being diverted from — 
any reſolution by remonſtrances or entreaties; 


and in proſecuting W en like 
of love and of de * PLL Nec TY 


bierze made. 2 — «+ a * - 
camp under the walls. of . Avignon, at the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Durance, one of 
which plentifully ſupplied his troops with all 
neceſſaries from the inland provinces, and the 
other covered his camp on that ſid where it 
was moſt probable the enemy would approach. 
\uhe-fortifications. of this;camp'impregnible, andddgd 
aſſembled there .a- conſiderable army, though 
greatly inferior to that of the enemy; while the 
King with. another body of troops encamped at 
Valence, higher up the Rhone. Marſeilles and 
Arles were the only towns he thought i neceſ-. 
ſary to defend; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the ſea ; the latter as the bar- 
tier of the province of Languedoc; and each of 
theſe he furniſhed with numerous garriſons of 
his beſt troops, commanded by officers, on 
whole fidelity and valour he could rely, The 
inhabitants of the * towns as well as of the 
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= wee NN DDR e ur mel PROGE I ge 
have Wotded TAter'or defence to the enemy, 
were Wifowit dow Corn, foräge; aid provi- 
fön Ef every kind were carried away” or de- 
ſtroyed; all the mills and ovens were fülned, and 
tur wells filled up of rendefed uſeleſ. Thee de. 
valtation extended from the Alps to Matfeilles, 
and ffom the ſed to the confines" of Dauphin; 
nor ddes hiſtory afford ny inſtance among civi- 
editions! in Which his cruel” expedient for 
We Pübliek ſafety” was Employed with the fame 
rigor. nd EO e "en = 8 
tot nnen oirherss tu gh yaa et 
ar e eee are dun ue 
van of Nis army "onthe Frontiers of Provence, 
ank Was Af Poffeffecd with confidence of ſuc 
ces ktRät dürftig a fe days, When he was 
- obliged to Halt until the reſt of hiv rr60ps ps Eame 
up, be began 6" Urvide his fiitore evqueſts 
aridfigts officers; and as 4 new ineſtement to 
ſerde Kim With zeal, gave them Hberal pfömiſes 
che, Mia, de doubt it France . The 
face of deſolätion, however, which preſented 
iteeik ed Rig, Wien hie entered the cSüntty, be- 
1 gan t6 damp bis hopes; and convinced him that 
3” 88 e - 
' a Mo- 
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EMBEROR CHARLES V. 
Moenizch, who, 'in-offer to diſtreſs, an etemy, | 
had voluntarily ruined ont of. his 'richeſt pro · 
viners, would defend the reſt. with obſtinuite oy 
ſpair. Not was it long before he became ſenſible, 
that Frandis's plan of defence was 'as prudent as 
it appearetl to be extriotdinaty. His fleet, ob 
which Charles chiefly depended for ſublitence, 
was prevented for ſome time by cohtrary winds, 
and other accidents to which naval | 
are ſubject, from approaching the French coaſt 
even after its artival, it affurded at beſt a pre- 
carious and ſcanty ſupply to ſuch a numerous 


body of troops nothing was to be found in 
the 


country itſelf for their fupport 3 nor could 
they draw any conſiderable aid from the domi- 


nions of the Duke of Savoy ceAhãuſted h $5 ce; 
by maintaining two great armies. The Empf. 
ror was no leſs etnbarraſſed how to empioyi than 
how to ſubſiſt His forces; for, though he waz 
now in poſſeſſion of alinoſt an entire province, 
he could not be ſaid to have the command of it, 
while he helt] only defenceleſs towng; and whilg 
the French, beſides their. eamp at Avignon, 
continued maſters of Marſeilles and Arles. At 
firſt he thought of artacking the camp, and of 
| terminating. che war by one deciſive. blow hut 
Kilful officers; who were appointed to. view | 
GET to be voy impraftics 
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7 g hen gave orders tog inyeſt Marſeilles, and 

Arles, ping that che French would quit their 
te advantageous; poſt in order, to relieve them; WM 

but Montmorency adheting firmly to his plan, 
remained immoveable at Avignon, and the Im. Wl 
Perialiſts met with ſuch a warm reception fron lM 
the garriſons of both towns, that they relin- WW 
quiſhed their enterprizes with loſs. and diſgrace. 
As laſt effort, the Emperor advanced. once 
more towards Avignon, though with an army Bl 
_hazaſſed by the, perpetual incurſions of ſmall 
Parties of the French light troops, weakened b) 
diſtaſes, and diſpirited by diſaſters, which ſeemed 
more iotolerable, becauſe they were expel Eo 
ala hr; nideny lt co vr ant + 
Montme- DURING theſe operations Montmorency eme J 


rency's for- 


titude in himſelf expoſed to greater danger from his own 8 
ks vd troops than from, the enemy: andd their inconſi 
*1ence., dexate valgur went mear zo have precipitated. the 
kingdom into thoſe calamities, which he with 
ſuch jinduſtry and caution had endeavoured to 
avoid. Unaccuſtomed to behold an enemy ra- 
vaging their country almoſt, without controul; 
impatient of ſuch long inaction; . 
wih the;Now and remote, but certain effects of 
Montmorency's ſyſtem of defence ; the French 
wiſhed for a battle with no leſs ardour than the 
Impeiialiſts. They conſidered the conduct of 
their general as a diſgrace to their country. His 


caution they * * timidity 3 1 circum- 
NR "TH | ſpeRtion 


. * 

— 
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aon te winr of ſpirit; ant the conſtancy Beos boos VI 

ich which be Purſped his plan; to Gbſtinacy or 7536 
ride. Theſe refleftions, whiſpered, at Fr, 

Wrong the ſoldiers and fubalterns, were ted, 

1 2h Her ar by officers of higher rank; and a 

Y of them envied  Monttnorency's favour 


4A ith 1 King, and more were diſfatisfed with 
„ bah diſguſting manner, the diſcotitent ſoon 
enges in his camp, which was filled with 
mufmürings and almoſt open complaints 
gainſt his Meade Montmorency, on Whom 
ſentimenits of His dnn troops made as little 
pielon #9'the infults of the enemy, adhered 
a to his fyftem; though, in otder to re. 

acile the army to his maxims, no Jeſs contrary \ 

Poe genius of the nation, chan to che 'ideas-of = 

War among undifeiplined' troops, he aſſhimed an 
Nnuſual affability in his deportment, and often 
plained” wich great condeſcenfion the motives 

Wer his'condutt; the advantages which had already 
led from ite, and the certain ſucceſs with = 
Which ie would be attended. At laſt Francis 
iaed nis army at Avignon, which having re- 

Neived ſeveral reinforcements, he now conſidered 
of ſtrength ſuffcient to face the enemy. As 
had put no ſmall conſtraint upon himſelf, in 
Wonſenting that his troops ſhould remain ſo 
| Wee the defenſive, it can hardly be doubt- 
Wd Bur thar his“ fondneſs for what was dar- 
| $1 FUN! ſplendid, added to the impatience both 
„ e of 


oof, THE Bien (OF; THE 
Roos, VI. of officers and ſoldiers, wpuld at laſt have yer 
e ruled Mantmgrency's ON Fan, Wy 


#4 The retreet " Harry ther retrest "ihe. ene _ ee 
bl ed condition tle Kingdom from the 3 whch, any raſh 
# — wha reſolution might have gccaſioned. "Th : Epe 

ror,. alter Pending two. An, pans in 8 


royence, without having performed ny thing 
ſuitable t to his vaſt ei he 11 4 & could 


juſtify the confidence with whic| * bac boatt! Wl 
of his own power, found that, beſides 9 5 4 
de Leyva, "2nd other offic ers of diſtin&tion, :: | 
bad loſt one half of his troops by diſcaſes, or b Wl 
famine ; and that the reſt FL in no condition 
5 ſtruggle any longer with i calamitics, by which 
o many of 'their companions had. periſhed, 
Neceffity, therefore, extorted from bim orden 
by 5 retire ; and though he was ſome time in mo⸗ 
0 ORE the French ſuſpected his intention, i 
ght troops, alifted by crowds of per 
ſants, Tr to be revenged on thoſe who hat 
- ught ſuch deſolation on their country, hung 
K rear of the lmperialiſts, and by Teizing 
Ray favourable opportunity of attacking them, 
555 them often i into confulion. | The road by 
Which they fled, for they purſued their march 
yi ſuch dilordet and Precipitation, that it 
carcely deſerves the name of a retfeat, was 
ftrewed Wich arms or baggage,” Which in tbeit 
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ur. arr aud tepid ation they had aba andoned, 106 
wered with the ſick, the wounded, and the 
lead inſomuch that Martin Bellay, an eye- 
| tneſs of their calamities, endeavours to give 
e readers ſome idea of it, by comparing/their 

Wniſcries, to thoſe which the Jews ſuffered from 
| avis and deſtructive arms of the Ro- 
If Montmorency at this critical mo · 
* e ee ee nothing 
d have ſaved the whole Imperial army from 
nter ruin. But that general, by ſtanding, 1b 
ong and fo. obſtinately on the defenſive, had 
become. cautious to exceſs ; his mind, tenacious 
f any bent it had once taken, could fot affame 
@ contrary one as ſuddenly as the change of cir- 
Wumſtances required; and he fill continued to 
| peat, his favourite maxims, that it was more 

prudent to allow the lion to eſcape, than to drive 
im to deſpair; and that a 0 l ſhould 
male for a ap. eneryy. 


! Tax Kinperor having conducted es 
wains of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, 
E I appointed the marquis del Guaſto to ſuceeed 
: Cre in the government of the dutchy, ſet 
Pot for Genoa. As he could not bear to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the ſcorn of the Italians, after 
F fucks lack reverſbof fortune; and did not chooſe: 
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160 THE RHEIN OF THE 3 
(Yoon vir def his preſent circumſtances; to reviſit thor WM 
136. cities through which he had fo lately paſſed in 
"triumph for one conqueſt; and in cerrüin expec· i 
tation of acer: 5 OE embarked directiy fo 
November,” Spain“. 17, 1 | 09 Ha. 1 210 — | 
S003 Oy @NOLINLI TO £3 1099 oft 1044 2 81 
'  Orentom Non was the progreſs of his arms on the op. 
i r. poſite frontier of France ſuch as to alleviate un 
= Any degree the loſſes which he had ſuſtained hl 
* Pee Bellay by his addrefs and intrigus 
| had prevailed on ſo many of the German Princa 
| to, withdraw the contingent of troops Which 00 
1 had furniſhed to the King of the Romans, th 
| 
| 


he was obliged to lay aſide all thoughts of hi | 3 
intended irruption into Champagne. Thou 
a powerful army levied in the Lom Count 
entered Picardy, which they found but feebl 4 
gbarded, while the ſtrength of the kingdom aß 
drawn towards the ſouth; yet the nobility ta 
1 ing arms with their uſual alacrity, ſupplied wil 
| | their ſpirit the defects of the King's preparation 
i and deſended Peronne, and other touns vnd 
1 woeee attacked; with ſuch vigour, as obliged 148 
1 enemy to retire reer n ene 4.4 
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| DIP Tnus Francis, by che prudence of his 0 
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fubjedts, rendered abortive thoſe vaſt effects 
which his rival had almoſt ehauſted his whols 
force. As this humbled the hmperor's arrogance 
no. leſa than it checked;his-pdwer,: he was mor- 


other, during the courſe of the long conteſts be. 


ee 21" 4; x! Stien . 1 me men 1891 2. ? 


ons circumſtance. alone embittered;ghe joy 
evich which the ſucceſs, of the campaign inſpited 
Francis. That was the, death of the, Dauphin, 
lu eldeſt ſon, a Prince of great hopes, and ex- 
as exemely; beloved by the pedple on accgunt of his 
By r<femblance to his father. This happening ſud- 
deny, was imputed to poiſons. not only by the. 
RS vulgar; fond of aſcribing the death of illuſtrious 
Rs perſonages; to extraordinary cauſes, but by the 
king and his miniſters. The coruinr de Monte- 


: & cuculi;can Italian nobleman, cup · bearer to che 
Dauphin; being ſeized on ſuſpicion and put to 


tals, Gonzaga and Leyva, with having inſti- 


th ven threw uut ſome indirect and obſcure accuſa- 
daoos againſt the Empetor himſelf. At a time 
when all France was animated with implacable 
"_ natred againſt Charles, this uneertain and extorted 
charge was conſidered as an inconteſtible proof 
of guilt; while the Frm with which, both 


he m " ke OI e annocence, 
bt god together 


tified more ſenſibly on this ocaſion than on any | 


I gated him to abe commiſſion of that crime: he 
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Death of the 
Dauphin. 


— to 


me torture, openly charged che Imperial gene- 


1 


* 


18 - was ſtill in the vigour of life himſelf, and had 
.- ** two ſons, beſide the Dauphin, grawn up to a 
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together with, the indignation as well as horror 
which they tmpraſſed un their being ſuppoſed 
eapable of ſuch. a deteſtahle action, were little 
attended to, and leſs :tdgarded '.. It is evident, 
bowever, that the Emperor could have no in- 
duceest da perpettats ſuch a crime, us Francit 


good age. That ſingie confideraeion, without WM 
mentioning the Emperor's: general character, MM 
unblemiſhed by the imputation of any deed re- 
ſernbling this in atrocity, is more than ſuf · 
ficient to counterbalance the weight of a dubious 
reſtimonꝝ uttered during the anguiſh of torture 
According to the moſt; unprejudiced- hiſtorians, 
the Dayphin's deagly was, occalioned by his hav- 
ing drunk too, freely oß cold water aften over. 
f heating himſelf at tennis; and this account, as 
it is che moſt. mpla, is like wiſe the malb- cre- 
dible, But if his days were cut ſhort by poiſon, 
it is not improbable that the- Hmperor con- 
| ; rightly, when he affirmed; that it had 
been wag the:direCtion, of Catharine 
ef: Medici, in order to ſecure the: crawn.tothe 
Duke of Orleans, her huſhand . The advan- 
pu reſulting- to her hy the Deren 
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boundleſs and dating anibition'evet fcrople- at 
anyvaction neeeſſary towardirtizinitng the Ie * obs 
jets which ſhe had in viert ett 16, algagur 


h 21 neee 1m - Du Dohna 
VNuxxr year opened with E ba 
uncommon, but ſo incapable of produting the pers 


effect, chat ĩt vid nor deferve to be mentioned, Paris — 
if it were not à ſtriking proof ef the Perſotut w. — . 
animoſity which mingled itſelf in all the höftn 

lities between Charles and Francis, and" which 


often betrayed them into ſuch indecenties t. 2 
——— — vn 2 


ſtria (for ſo he affected 
cu the Emperor) of Having” olblateck ke 
abt of Cambray, by which he Wis abfotvel 
fromthe "homage due tothe crown of Frarice 
forthe copies of Artois arid Vlithders; infiſtetl 
mar this ueaty being now" void, be was Mit 
beware u Ovaſfal of” the to Ii, 


WY his c 0 before 
is, his legal iudges, to An- 
75 . The regdeſt vas granted. 
a Pee 1 repaid 19 the frond of Picardy, and 


| Palo: ſummoned 


l 1 
19 
1 
tl l 19 
4 Hl: 
1. 
WAS 
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— 58 oh this vain diſplay of his. reſentment, 
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. 
Bode VL.) ſummoned him with the acruſtomed i formaſities, 
. to appear againſt à day prefixed.: That term 
being expired, and no perſon appearing in bis 
name, the parliament gave judgment, . That 
Charles of Auſtria had forfeited; by rebellion and 
t contumacy thoſe fiefs; declared Flanders and 
Arcois to be re- united to the crown of France; 1 
and ordered their decree: for this purpoſe to be 
pobliſhed by ſound; nne cube frontiers 
ja N Nic en mot Hl u 
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the Low- 


March, 


rather than of his power, Francis marthed to- 
wards the'Low-Countries, as if he had intended 
to execute the ſentence which his parliament had 
pronounced, and to ſeize thoſe territories which 
it had awarded to him As the Queen of Hun- 
Bi to Whom her brother the Emperor had 
comtmitted the government of that part of his 
donmnions, was) not prepared for ſo early a cam- 
paign, he at firſt made ſotme progreſs,” and tool 
ſeveral towns of importance. Bot being obliged 
ſoon to leave his army; in order to ſuperintend 
the other operations of war, the Flemings hav- 
ing aſſembled a numerous army, not only re- 
covered moſt of the places which they had loſt, 
| but began to make conqueſts in, their LIN At 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


Orleans, now Dauphin, by the death of his 
brother, and Montmorency, whom Fraticis had 
honoured with the conſtable's word, as the re- 
ward of his great ſervices durin "the! former 
— Earnpaign, „ determined to hazard à battle in 
order to relieve it. While they were adyancing 
for this Purpoſe, and within a few miles of the 

enemy, they were ſtopt ſhort by the arrival of an 

herald from the Queen of Hungary, acquaint- 


ing him chat 2 e of arms N now 


N. aon. 


5 1 "T1 


dus endeayours of the two fiſters, the Queens 
= of France and of Hungary, who had long la- 
bdoored to reconcile the contending Monarchs. 
The war in the Netherlands had laid waſte the 


real- advantage! to either, The French and 


Flemings equally regretted the interruption of 
_ their commerce, which was 1 to both. 
\ Charles as well as F rancis, who had each ſtrained 


to the utmoſt, in order to ſupport the vaſt opera- 
tions of the former campaign, found that they 
"could not. now keep armies on foot in, this quar- 
14 ber, without weakening their aperatians in Pied- 
HL where. both wiſhed. to puſh the war with 
the 


greateſt vigour, All theſe circumſtances fa- 
, rate _ Qrgociations of the two Queens 3 a 


of Tue raged & event VER to 7 2 
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| inveſted Terotenneg and the Duke of Boos VI. 
mit they inveſted neg an 0 
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frontier provinces of both countries, without anỹ 
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Br VI. truce was. concluded, to comin in forte for 


1355. ten months, but nen no farther than the 
37. Lo Countries n n 10 . 


7 4 \ Z 
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| . EN the war was all . 


4 animoſity: and though neither Charles 
nor Francis could make the powerful efforts to 
-- - which this animoſity prompted them, they out 
diuued to exert themſelves like 6 
whoſe rancour remains after eng is *. 
hauſted. Towns were alternately loſt and re- 
taken ; ſkirmiſhes were fought every day; and 
much blood was ſhed, without any deciſive ac- 
tion, that gave the ſuperiority to either ſide. At 
laſt, the two Queens, determining not to leave 
unfiniſhed the good work which they had begun, 
prevailed, by their importunate ſolicitations, the 
one on her brother, the other on her huſband, 
to conſent alſo to a truce in Piedmont for three 
months, The conditions of it were that ench 
mould keep poſſeſſion of hat was in his hands, 
and after leaving garriſons in the towns, ſhouli' 
withdraw his army out of the province; antl that 
plenipotentiaries ſhould be appointed to adjuſt 
all matters in diſpute by a final trea FAR 


1 tine ns which indlitidd be 


Princes to ave been afteu 
memisned. ils eg e f the” wit hat hs 
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exceeded: the ſums which their revenues were Bo VI. 


capable. of: ſupplying, nor durſt they ventute 
upon any great additian to the impoſitions then 
eſtabliſhed, os ſubje&s were not yet taught to 
bear with patience the immenſe hurdens to which 
they haye become accuſtomed in thodern times! 
The +Emperor, in particular, "though he hid 
contracted debts which in that age appeared 
prodigious?, had it not in his power to pay 
the large arrears long due to his /aroy.” At 
the ſame time he had no proſpect of defiving 
any aid in money or men either flom "the 
pepe or Venetians, though”he had e 


* 


—— 
1337 


pramiſea and threats, alieynately,” in * 6 


procure: it. But he found the forther not only 
fixed. in his reſolution of adhering; ſteadily to tu 
Agutr ality which: he haddaluays declared to be 
ſuitahle to his character, but I de- 
ſigus of bringing about a peace. He perceived 
that the latter were ſtill iment on their ancient 
ghiect of holding the balance even beenwven che 
rxala, and ſolicitous not to throw to Saat a 

menen, 1 700. vs 240,85) HV 
bet tried a Muoi 2 19 677 
7 Waermalea deeper impreſſion on Cherlen 
chan all theſe, was the dread 12 ern 
arms, which by his league with Sal 


man; Prin- 
Us. had” n upon fim. bench | 5 


ft; e ny as G39. La . U y PR 107. ; 
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Of which, 
Francis's al- 
liance with 
the Turkiſh 
Emperor the 


moſt con- 


ſiderable. 


1 TI REIGN OP THE: 
Boox.VI7 withour-che affiſthnte of a Angle ally! Had a w 
* to/ maintain againſt an enerniy grently ſuperior 


he could / be brought to 
vious advantages reſulting from ſuch #'confede- 
ravy./1) Neceſſhty-at liſt» ſurmounted. bis delicac 7 Wl 
and ſeruples. Towards the cloſe of the preced- 
ing year, La Foreſt, a ſecret agent at the Otto- 
Sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to invnde 
aples, during the next cam- 
the King of the Romans 
powerful army, while Francis 
Milaneſe at the ſame 


all the troops had bee 
with conſternation, landed vithout feſiſtance 
near Taranto; obliged Caſtro, a place of ſome 
rength, to ſurrender, plundered che adjacent 
country, and was taking meaſures for ſecuring 
and extending his conqueſts „when the unexpect- 
ed arrival of Doria, together with the Popes 
gallies, and a ſquadron” of th Venetian fleet, 
made it prudept for him to retire. In Hungary 

abe the 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
the progrels of the Turks, was more-formidable, . 


Mahmer, their general, after gaining ſeveral. 
aan 


ſmall. advantages, defeated the Germans. in 
great, battle at. Eſſek on the Draye ',.... Happily 
for 1 it was, not in Francis's power 
to execute with equal exactneſa hat he had ſti- 
pulatedʒ nor could he aſſemble at this quncture 
an army ſtrong enough to penetrate into the Mi- 
laneſe. By this he failed in recovering poſſeſſion 
of chat dutchy; and Italy was not only ſaved 
from the calamities of a new war, but from 
feeling the deſolating rage of the Turkiſh arms, 
as an addition to all that it had ſuffered®. A 
the Emperor knew that he could not long reſiſt 
the efforts of two ſuch powerful confederates, 
nor could expect, that the ſame fortunate. acci- n: 
dents would concur a ſecond time to deliver 0 Srod 
Naples, and to preſerve the Milaneſe: As he 
foreſaw that the Italian ſtates, would, not only 

tax him loudly with inſatiable ambition, but 
might even turn their arms againſt him, if be 
ſhould be ſo regardleſs of their danger as obſti- 
nately to protract the war, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary, both for his ſafety and reputation, to give 
his conſent to a truce. Nor was Francis willing, /: 
to ſuſtain all the blame of obſtructing the re. g 
; eſtabliſhment. of 8 or to 85 8 "7 
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Bo6e Vu that account to the danger of being deſerted by 

2 the-Swiſz und other foreigners in his ſervice. He 
even to apprehend tiiat his o ſubject 
would nim coldliy, if by contributing to 
aggrandie the power of the Infidels, which it 

c_— roar ah and had been the ambition of his 
eftorsito-depreſs; he continued to act in direct 
yr rpg: the principles which ought to 
influence a Monareh diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Moſt Chriſtian King. He choſe, for alt theſe 
reaſons,” rather to run the riſk of diſobliging 
his new ally the Sultan, than by an unſeaſon- 
able adherence to the treaty with him, to fotfe 
what was of greater conſequence.” 1 


* „ 95. hs 2 454 1 2 i724 , Ys; 


Negocia- Bur though both parties conſented to a truce, 
non of » the plenipotentiaries found inſuperable difficul- 


peace be» 
ron RI fertling the articles of a definitive treaty, 
Francs, Each of the Monarchs, with the of 


b 


a conqueror, aimed” at giving law to the other; 
and neither would ſo far acknowledge his infe- 
riority, as to facrifice any point of honour,” or to 
rehnquifh any matter of right; ſo that the pleni- 
2533, potentiaries ſpent the time in long and fruitleſs 
negociations,” and ſeparated after 8 to 

prolong the truce for a few . 
20 ts: Af HG tary ow 1 yer 
The Pope Titz Pope, however, did not defi pair of ac- 
Genn per. compliſning a point in which the plenip 
on, had failed, and took 2 himſelf 1 fole bur- 
797 den 
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I J Hoo capable of | defending Chriſtendom from 
F the formidable inroads of the Turkiſh arms; and 
to concert effectual meaſures for the extirpation 
of the Lutheran hereſy, were two great 


which Paul had much at heart, and he conſidered 
the union of the Emperor with the King of 
France as an eſſential preliminary to both. To 
e che inſtrument of reconciling theſe contend- 
ng Monarchs, . whom his predeceſſors by their 
Yntereſted and indecent. intrigues had ſo often 
SW mbroiled, was a circumſtance which could not 
al of chrowing diſtinguiſhed luſtre. on his cha- 
Hopes chat, while he parſoed this laudable end, 
ee might ſecure. advantages to his own family, 
be aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, 
a ough he aimed at it with a leſs audacious am- 
Pition than was common among the Popes of 


5 dane, he propoſed an interview between the 
vo Monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair 
hither, in perſon, that he might act as mediator 

Wn compoſing all their differences. When a 


Pentiff of a venerable character, and of very. 


avanced age, was willing, from his. zeal for 
eeace, to undergo the fatigues of ſuch a diſtant 
ourney, neither Charles nor Francis could with 


Fame to the place of rendezvous, ſo great was 
Vor. III. M 


objecta 


hat century. Influenced by theſe conſidera- 


decency decline the interview. . But though both 
the 


164 


of negociating a peace: To form a cone - Boos VI. 
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Deer vi. the difficulty of adjuſting the ceremonial, or ſuch 
— 


1538. 


A trucs for 
ten years 
concluded 


the remains of diſtruſt and rancour on each ſide, 
that they refuſed to ſee one another, and every 
thing was tranſacted by the intervention of the 
Pope, who viſited them alternately. With al} 
his zeal and ingenuity: he could not find out 2 
method of removing the obſtacles which pre. i 
vented a final accommodation, particularly tho: | 
ariſing from the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe; n 
was all the weight of his authority ſufficient to J 
overcome the obſtinate perſeverance of either 


Monarch in afferting his own claims. At 1: 


that he might nor ſeem to have laboured altoge 
ther without effect, he prevailed on them to ſigni 
4. truce for ten years, upon the ſame condition 
Wich the former, that each ſhould retain wh 
vas now in his poſſeſſion, and in the mean time 
mould ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, to die 
their bean deen at leiſure . 


Tuus ended à War of no long continuance 
but very extenſive in its operations, and in which 
both parties exerted their utmoſt ſtrength. 
Though Francis failed in the object that he had 
+ principally in view, the recovery of the Milz 
© nee; he acquired, nevertheleſs, great reputaſl 
tion oy. the wiſdom of his mae as well 


© Recueil des Traitez, ij. 210. Relitidaie del Nicole ; 
Tiepolo de Pabocamento di Nizza chez, Du Mont Corp 
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invaſion ; and by ſecuring poſſeſſion of one half 
of the Duke of Savoy's dominions, he added no 
inconfiderable acceſſion to his Kingdom. 'Whereas 
Charles,” repulſed and baffled, after having boaſt- 
ed ſo artogantly of victory, purchaſed an inglo- 
rious truce, by ſacrificing an ally who had raſhly 
confided too much in his friendſhip and power. 
WT he. unfortunate Duke murmured, complained, 
nd remonſtrated againſt a treaty ſo much to his 
iadvantage, but in vain; he had no means of 
redreſs, and was obliged to ſubmit, Of all his 
dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, Was 
he only corner of which he himſelf kept poſſeſ- 


ol inyader and the ally to whoſe protection he 
gad truſted, while he remained a ſad monument 
f che imprudence of weak Princes, who by 
king part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, 
etween whom they happen to be ſituated; are 
rumed and overwhelmed in the ſhock. 


Ar days after (i gring the treaty of truce, 
the Emperor fet fail for Barcelona, but was 
Weoriven by contrary winds to the iſland St. Mat- 
garet on the coaſt of Provence. When Francis, 
ho happened to be not far diſtant, heard of 
ais, he confidered it as an office of civility to 
invite him to take ſhelter in his dominions, and 
| propoſed a perional interview with him at 
M'2 Aigues- 


ion. He ſaw the feſt divided between a power- 
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the ſucceſs of his arms in repulſing a formidable Booc VI. 
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Interview 
between 
Charles a d 
Francis at 
Aigues- 
mortcss L 


T64 


Book VI. Aj -morte The Em * '% 
igues-mortes. The Emperor, who ala no: 
153. 
2 


| After twenty years of open hoſtilities, ' or of ſe- 


inflicted or endured; after having formally given 
the lie and challenged'one another to ſingle com- 
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be out- done by his rival in complaiſance, inſtantly 
Ne thither. As ſoon as he caſt anchor in 

the road, Francis, without waiting to ſettle any 
point of ceremony, but relying implicitly on 
the Emperor's honour. for his ſecurity, viſited 
him on board his galley, and was received and 
entertained with the warmeſt demonſtrations of 
eſteem and affection. Next day the Emperor 
repaid the confidence which'the King had placed 
in him. He landed at Aigues-mortes with as 
little precaution, | and met with a reception 
equally cordial. He remained on ſhore * during 
the night, and in both viſits they vied with each 
other in expreſſions of reſpect and friendſhip, 


cret enmity ; after ſo many injuries reciprocally 


bat; after the Emperor had inveighed ſo pub- 
fickly againſt Francis as a Prince void of honour 
or integrity; and Francis had accuſed him 2 
acceſſary to the murder of his eldeſt ſon, ſuch an 
interview appears altogether ſingular and even 
unnatural. But the hiſtory of theſe Monarchs 
abounds wir ſuch Turpriſiog tranſitions. F rom 


4 Sandor, Hiſt, vol. H. 248. "Ration de Pedtrerve de 
Chatl. V. & Fran, I. par BI. de ia Rivoite; Hiſt. de Lan- 
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inplacable enmity they appeared to pals, - in a 
moment, to the moſt cordial reconcilement ; 
W from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt to perfect confidence; 
and from practiſing all the dark arts of a deceit- 
ful policy, they could aſſume, of a ſudden, the 
liberal and open manners of two gallant gentle- 


Tur Pope, beſides che glory of having re- 
ſtored peace to Europe, gained, according to 


his expectation, a point of great conſequence to 


his family, by prevailing on the Emperor to be- 
troth Margaret of Auſtria, his natural daughter, 


formerly the wife of Alexander di Medici, to 


his grandſon Octavio Farneſe, and in conſidera- 


tion of this marriage, to beſtow ſeveral honours 
and territories. upon his future ſon-in-law. A 
very tragical event, which happened about the 


W beginning of che year one thouſand five hundred 


and thirty-ſeven, had deprived Margaret of her 
We firſt huſpand. That young prince, whom the 
KH Emperor's partiality had raiſed to the ſupreme 
power in Florence, upon the ruins of the publick 
liberty, neglected entirely the cares of govern- 
ment, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt diſſo- 


lute debauchery. Lorenzo di Medici his neareſt 


kinſman was not only the companion but direc- 
tor of his pleaſures, --and employing all the 


powers of a "cultivated and inventive genius in 


this diſhonourable miniſtry, added ſuch elegance 
M 3 as 


The aſſaſfi- 
nation of 
Alexander 
di Medici, 
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Boox VI. as well as variety to: vice as gained him an abſo- 
1538. lute aſcendant over the mind of Alexander. But 

while Lorenzo ſeemed to be ſunk in luxury, and 
affected ſuch an appearance of indolence and 
effeminacy, that he would not wear a ſword, 
and tremblet at the fight of blood, he concealed 
under that diſguiſe, a dark, deſigning, audacious 
ſpirit, Prompted either by the love of liberty, 
or allured by the hope of attaining the ſupreme 
power, he determined to aſſaſſinate Alexander 
his benefactor and friend. Though he long 
revolved this deſign in his mind, his reſexved 
and ſuſpicious temper prevented him from com- 
municating it to any perſon whatever; and con- 
tdeiinuing to live with Alexander in their uſual 
familiarity, he, one night, under pretence of hav- i 
ing ſecured him an aſſignation with a lady of Wl 
high rank whom he had often ſolicited, drew 
that unwary Prince into a ſecret apartment of his 
houſe, and there ſtabbed him, while he lay 
careleſsly on a couch expecting the arrival of the 
lady whoſe company he had been promiſed. But 
no ſooner was the deed done, than ſtanding i 
aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with horror at its atrocity, 
he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which 
| had induced him to commit it. Inſtead of rouz- if 

ing the people to recover their liberty by pub- i 

- liſhing the death of the tyrant, inſtead of taking 

any ſtep towards opening his dun way to the 

ar now * he locked the · door of the 
847 apartment, 


—_ 


i 
* 
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apartment, and, like a man bereaved of reaſon 
and preſence of mind, fled with the utmoſt pre- 

cipitation out of the Florentine territories. It 
was late next morning before the fate of the un- 
fortunate Prince was known, as his attendants, 
accuſtomed to his irregularities, never entered his 
apartment early. Immediately the chief perſons 
in the ſtate aſſembled. Being induced partly by 
the zeal of cardinal Cibo for the houſe of Me- 
dici, to which he was nearly related, partly by 
the authority of Francis Guicciardini, who re- 
called to their memory and repreſented in ſtrik- 
ing colours the caprice as well as turbulence of 


their ancient popular government, they agreed 


to place Coſmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, 
the only male heir of that illuſtrious houſe, at 
the head of the government; though at the 
ſame time ſuch was their love of Uberty, that 
they eſtabliſned ſeveral regulations in order 40 
ciratmlenbe and moderate his ae 


ane n Lene having schad . 
of ſafety,” made known what he had done, to 
Philip Strozzi and the other Florentines who 
had been driven into exile, ' or who had vo- 
luntarily - retired, when the republican form 
of government was aboliſhed, in order to make 


them, the deed was extolled with extravagant 


.. with 


Prajſcs, and the virtue of Lorenzo Was compared | 


rer 
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Coſmo di 
Medici 
placed at the 
head of the 
Florentine 
ſtate. 


ment oppoſe 
ed by the 


Florentine 


exiles, 


way for the dominion of the Medici.” "By. 
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Zoos VL with that of the elder Brutus who. diſregarded 
I ie ties of blood, or with chat of the younger, 

who forgot the friendſhip and favours of the 
tyrant, that they might preſerve or recover the 

Uberty, of their country:. Nor did they reſt 
ſatisfied; with empty panegyricks; they imme- 

diately quitted their different places of retreat, 
aſſembled forces, animated their vaſſals and par- 

tiſans to take arms, and to ſeize this oppor- 

tunity of te-eſtabliſbing the publick liberty on its 

ancient foundation. Being openly aſſiſted by 

a the French ambaſſador at Rome, and ſecretly 
FP encouraged by the Pope, who bore no good- 
"TY will to the houſe of Medici, they entered the 
| Florentine dominions, with a conſiderable. body 
of men. But the perſons who had elected Coſmo 
poſſeſſed not only the means of ſupporting his 
. government, but abilities to employ them in the 
moſt proper manner. They levied, with the 

greateſt expedition, a good number of troops; 

1 they endeavoured by every art, to gain the citi- 
| zens of greateſt anthority, and to render the 
adminiſtration of the young Prince agreeable to 

| boat] the people. Aboye all, they courted the Em- 
| ©"...  Peror's protection, as the only firm foundation 

+ © of Colmo's dignity and power. Charles, know- 
| friendſhip of France, and how much. all the 
| partiſans of a republican government deteſted 
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him as the oppteſſor of their Uberties, fiw it td Boon VE 
be greatly for 'his Intereſt to prevent che re· eſta 1338. 
bliſkiment of the ancient conſtitution in Florence. 
For this reaſon, he not only acknowledged 
Coſmo as head of the Florentine ſtate; and cbn- 
ferred on him all the titles of honour with which 
Alexander had been dignified, but engaged. to 
defend him to the utmoſt; and as a pledge of 
this, ordered the commanders of "ſuch of fis 
troops as were ſtationed on the frontiers of Tuſ- 
cany, to ſupport him againſt all aggreſſors. By 
their aid, Coſmo obtained an eaſy victory over 
the exiles, whoſe troops he ſurpriſed in the 
night-time, and took moſt of the chiefs 'pti- 
ſoners: an event which broke alf their meaſures. 
and fully eſtabliſhed his own authority. But 
though he was extremely deſſtobs of the addi- 
tional honour of marrying the Emperor's dauph- 
ter, the widow of his predeceſſor, Charles, Te- 
cure already of his attachment, choſe rather 1 
rau the Pope * beſtowing her on his ne- 

hew. 7 2 eee 

e ee 
Dux Ak betweetceþb Empetor and The fler 
Francis, an event had happened which: WR So 
in ſome degree the warmtk and cordiality of =_—> 
friendſhip hind Bec long? ſubliſte wege the 2 5 
AC e 
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Boox VI. pain and the King, of England. James the Fifth 
* of Scotland, an enterprizing young Prince, hav- 
ing heard of the Emperor's intention to invade 
Provence, was ſo fond of ſhewing that he did 
not yield to any of his anceſtors in the ſincerity 
of his attachment to the French crown, and ſo 
eager to diſtinguiſn himſelf by ſome military 
exploit, that he levied a body of troops with 
an intention of leading them in perſon to the 
aſſiſtance of the King of France. Though ſome 
unfortunate accidents prevented his carrying any 
troops into France, nothing could divert him 

from going thither in perſon. Immediately upon 

his landing, he haſtened to Provence, but had 

been detained To long in his voyage that he came 

too late to have any ſhare in the military opera- 

tions, and met the King on his return after the 

retreat of the Imperialiſts. But Francis was ſo 

greatly pleaſed with his zeal, and no leſs with 

his manners and converſation, that he could not 

refuſe him his daughter Magdalen, whom he 

hn, demanded in marriage. It mortified Henry ex- 
tremely to ſee a Prince of whom he was immo- 
derately jealous, form an alliance, from which 
he derived ſuch an acceſſion of reputation as well 
as ſecurity®, He could not, however, with de- 
cCency, oppoſe Francis's beſtowing his daughter 
—__ a Monarch deſcended Soaps! a race of : 
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Princes; the moſt ancient and faithful allies of Boo VI. 


the French crown, But hen James, upon the 
ſudden death of Magdalen, demanded as his 
ſecond wife Mary of Guiſe, he warmly foli- 
cited Francis to deny his ſuit, and in order to 
diſappoint him, aſked: that lady in marriage for 
himſelf. When Francis preferred the Scottiſſi 
King's ſincere courtſhip to his artful and male- 
volent propoſal, he: diſcovered” much diſſatis- 
faction. The pacification agreed upon at Nice, 
and the familiar interview of the two rivals at 
Aigues-mortes, filled Henry” s mind with new 
ſuſpicions, as if Francis had altogether renoun- 
ced his friendſhip for the ſake of new*connec- 
tions with” the Emperor. Charles, thoroughly 
acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh King, 
and watchful to obſerve all the ſhiftings and 


able opportunity of renewing his negociations 
with him, which had been long broken off. By 


Emperor could not with detency have abandon- 
ed, the chief cauſe of their diſcord was removed; 
% that without "touching upon the delicate 
queſtion of her divorce, he might now take what 
meaſures he thought moſt effectual for regaining 
- Henry's good- will. For this purpoſe; he began 
with propoſing ſeveral marriage treaties to the 


King. He offered his niece, a daughter of the 


the death of Queen Catharine, holt intereft the. 
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Henry. 


caprices of his paſſions, thought this a favour- 


i en of Denmark, to Henry bimſelf; he de- 


manded 
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Boer VI. manded the princeſs Mary 74% one of 
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XY Princes 
of Portugal, and was even willing to receive her 
as the King's illegitimate daughter, Though 
none of theſe projected alliances ever took place, 
or perhaps were ever {ſeriouſly intended, they 
occaſioned ſuch frequent intercourſe between the 


courts, and ſo many reciprocal profeſſions, of 


cCivility and eſteem, as conſiderably abated the 


edge of Henry's rancour againſt the Emperor, 
and paved the way for that union between them 
which afterwards proved ſo N to 
10 F rench King. 345 


Tur beo ſchemes in which ch Empe- 


tor had been engaged, and the wars he had been 


carrying on for ſome years, proved, as uſual, ex- 
tremely favourable to the progreſs of the Refor- 
mation in Germany. While Charles was abſent 
upon his African expedition, or intent on his 
vaſt projects againſt France, his chief object in 


Germany was to prevent the diſſenſions about 


religion from diſturbing the publick tranquillity, 
by granting ſuch indulgence to the Proteſtant 
Princes as might induce them to concur with 
his meaſures,” or at leaſt hinder them from tak- 
ing part with his rival. For this reaſon, he was 
careful to ſecure to the Proteſtants-the poſſeſſion 
of all the advantages which they had gained by 
the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, i inthe 


* — 
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year one thouſand five hundred and thirty;two.'; Boon VI. 
and except ſome light trouble from the pro- n 
ceedings of the Imperial chamber, they met with * 

nothing to diſturb them, in the exerciſe of their 
religion, or to interrupt the ſucceſsful zeal With 


which they propagated their opinions. Mean-  Negocia- 


E. ti nd 
while the Pope continued his negociations for — 


convoking a general council; and though the bor _— 
= Proteſtants had expreſſed. great difatisfaCtion. brand. — 
with his intention to fix upon Mantua as the. 

place of meeting, he adhered obſtinately to his 
choice, iffued a bull on the ſecond of June, one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-lix, appointing 

it to aſſemble in that city on the twenty-third of 

May the year following ; ; he. nominated three 
cardinals. to preſide, in his name; enjoined all 
Chriſtian Princes to countenance; it by their au- 
thority, and invited the prelates of every nation 1 
to attend in perſon. This citation of a council, 45 
an aſſembly which from its nature and intention x6! 
demanded quiet times, as well as. pacifick-diſpo- | v4 
ſitions, at the very juncture when the Emperor oY 
was on his march towards France, and ready to [ 
inyolve a great part of Europe in the confuſions 
of war, appeared to every perſon extremely un 
ſeaſonable. It was intimated, however, to all 
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Boox VI. purpoſe*. With an intention to gratify the 


Germans, the Emperor, during his reſidence 
in Rome, had warmly ſolicited the Pope to call 
a council; but being at the ſame time willing 
to try every art in order to perſuade Paul to de- 
part from the neutrality which he preſerved be- 
tween him and Francis, he ſent Heldo his vice- 
chancellor into Germany, along with a nuncio 
diſpatched thither, inſtructing him to ſecond 
all the nuncio's repreſentations, and to enforce 
them with the whole weight of the Imperial au- 
*  thority. The Proteſtants gave them audience 
at Smalkalde, where they had aſſembled in a 
body, in order to receive them. But after 
weighing all their argaments, they unanimouſly | 
refaſed to acknowledge a council ſummoned in 
the name and by the authority of the Pope 
alone; in which he aſſumed the ſole right of pre- 
ſiding; which was to be held in a city not only 
far. diſtant from Germany, but ſabje& to a 
Prince, a ſtranger to them, and cloſely connect- 
ed with the court of Rome ; and to which their 
divines could not repair with ſafety, elpecially 

after their doctrines had been ſtigmatized in the 
very bull of convocation with the name of 
hereſy. Theſe and many other objections againſt 
the council, which appeared to them unanſwer- 
able, they enumerated, in 0 large. manifeſto, | 


3 1 & Pallavic. Hl. Cone, Trid. 113. 
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which they publiſed u in WAN of their con- Boox VI. 


be we! 


0 
» 


"tthvarkve this the court ef Rome IRE 

as a flagrant proof of their obſtinacy and pre- 
ſumption, and the Pope ſtill perliſted | in his re- 
ſolution to hold the council at the time and in 

the place appointed. But ſome unexpected dif- 
ficulties being ſtarted by the Duke of Mantua, 

both about the right of juriſdiction over the per- 

ſons who reſorted to the council, and the ſecu- 

rity of his capital amidſt ſuch a concourſe of 
ſtrangers, the Pope, after fruitleſs endeayours 

to adjuſt theſe, firſt prorogued the council for oa. 2 
ſome months, and atterwards transferring. the — 3 
place of meeting to Vicenza in the Venetian ter- 163 
ritories, appointed it to aſſemble on the firſt of 1 
May in the following year. As neicher the Em- 
peror nor French King, who had not then come 
to any accommodation, would permit their fub- 
jects to repair thither, not a ſingle prelate ap- 
peared on the day prefixed, and the Pope, that 
his authority might not become altogether con- 
temptible by ſo many ineffectual intimations, 


put off the W by an indefinite Proroge- 
tion? 8 
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Boox VI Bu, that he might not ſeem, td haye 

a 159 ' turned his hole attention towards a reforma- 

A partial tien Which be vs not able to aecompliſh, while 

2 he neglected that Which as in h ow] power, 

he deputed a certain number of cardinals and 

biſhops, with full authority to inquire into the 

- -  - abuſes/hd corruptions of the Roman court and 

d. propoſe the moſt eſfectual method of reinov- 
> : =—"_ This ſcrutiny, undertaken with re- 
luctunce, was carried on ſigwily and with temiſſ- 

nefs, All defects were with a gentle 
hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of diſtaver- 
ing 'tog much. But even by this partial exami- 

« nation, many irregularities were detected and 
many enormities expoſed to light, while the re- 
medies which they ſuggeſted as moſt» proper, 
were either” inadequate; or were never applied. 
Tue teport and reſolutions of theſe deputies, 
though intended to be kept ſeeret, were tranſ. 
mitted by ſome accident into Germany, and be- 
ing irnmediately made publick, afforded ample 
matter for reflection and triumph to the Pro- 
teſtantsꝰ . On the one hand they demonſtrated 
the neceſſity of a reformation in the head as well 

. --«4x61 hg TRE members of the church, and even pointed 
out many of the corruptions TY which Lu- 
ther and his followers had retmomſtruted with the 
preatelt hehe” They ſhewed, on the other 
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hand; that it was vain to expect this reforma- Boox VI 
on kom eccleliaftickstheinſelves,” ho, 48 Lu- 7G 
tber ſtrongly | expreſſed" it, piddled at curing 
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+Tax | harneſtneſs: with wv Ow Eero aer 
ſcemed; at firſt, to preſs their aequieſcing in the —4 jon 
Pope's ſeheme of holding a coundil in Italy, Saallalee 
alarmed the Proteſtant Princes ſo much, that 
they thought it prudent to ſtrengthen their con- 
federacy, by admitting ſeyeral new members 
who ſolicited that privilege, particularly the 
King of Denmark. Heldo, who, during his re- 
ſidence in Germany, had obſerved all the ad- 
vantages which they derived from that union, 
endeavoured to counterbalance its effects by an 
alliance among the catholick powers of the Em- 
pire. This league diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Holy; was merely defenſive; and though: con- 90 
cluded: by Heldo in the Emperor's. name, was 11 
afterwards e 15 0 10 wee wk £4 
Wer 
Fat en ee n ien 
Tux ee ſoon got N o «3g "Ate tho 
aſſociation, normichſtanding all, the endeayours, © 
of the contracting parties to conceal it; and 
— e ſuſpeRt. and 10 dread, . 
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Poon Is ent to. excels, every. thing, that ſeemed. to 
| N threaten religion, inſtantiy took che alarm as if 
dhe Emperor had been juſt ready to enter upon 
the execution of ſome formidable Plan, for dhe 

. extirpation of their opinions. In order to diſap- 
point this. they held frequent conſultations, they 
eovrted the Kings of Erance and England with 
great aſfiduity, and even began to think of raiſ- 
ig che reſpedtive contingents both in men and 
money which they were obliged to/furniſh by the 
"PER -Smalkalde, But it was not long be- 
fare they were convinced that theſe appreher- 
ions were without foundation, and that the 
Emperor, to whom repoſe: was abſolutely nece!. 
_ ſary after efforts ſo much beyond his ſtrength in 
the War with France, had no thoughts of diſ- 
turbing the tranquillity of Germany. As a proof 
ef this, at an interview with: the Proteftant 
April 19. Princes in Francfort, his ambaſſadors agreed that 

| all conceſſions in their favour, particularly thoſ 
contained in the pacification; of: Nuremberg, 
ſnould continue in force for ſiſteen months; 
that during this period all proceedings of the 
Imperial chamber againſt them ſhould be ſuſ. 
pPoended; that a cbnftremee ſhouid be held by a 
- few divines of each party, in order to diſeuſs the 
points in controverſy, and to propoſe articles of 
accommodation which ffiould be Eid before the 
next diet. Though the Emperor, that he might 

not irritate the Pope, way! 'remonſtrated againſt 

: a”, * 2271 the 


EMPEROR CHARLES 'y. ty 
the rſt paft of "this nent as im polltick, Book A, 
und Againft the” kütter a an *Inipious Enerbach- 1959. 
ment upon his prerogative” hever fortnatly rati⸗ 

ed this convention, Fe was obſetved with confi- 
derable eaNREIs, and gteatly ſttengthened the 
Biſis öf that eceleflaſttcal Hberty, for which the 
Proteſtünts contenddd a. 4p n, ere 


ie nne eee ens eee 

Gti Azz. days after the gonvention at Fremcſest, Wu. * 
Seonge Duke of Saxony died, and his death was tion cd. 
an vent af great advantage. to the Reformation. f put 
That Prince, che head of the Albertine, or younger of 5997: 
branch of the Saxon family, poſſeſſed, as marquis 
f Miſnia and Thuringia, extenſive territories, 
comprehending Dreſden, Leipſick, and other cities 
now the molt conſiderable in the electorate. 
From the firſt. dawn of the Reformation, he had 
been its enemy as avowedly as the electoral 
Princes were its protectors, and had carried on 
bis oppoſition not only with all the zeal flowing 
from religious prejudices, but with a virulence 
ſinſpied by perſonal antipathy to Luther, und 
imdittered hy the domeſtick animoſity ſubliſting 
between him and the other branch of his family. 
By his deattt without iſſue, his ſucceſſton fell to 
his Brother Henry, whoſe attachiflent to the 
Proteſtant legion ſurpaſſed, if poſſible; thut of 
11 to Popeye mann ” ſooner took 
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Boos. even, to, excels, cxery- thing: that: ſeewed to 
A be” threaten religion, inſtantly took the alarm as if 
| | the Emperor hag, been;juſt;ready,tq enter-upon 


the execution of ſome formidable plan, for the 
. extirpation of their opinions. In order to diſap- 


point this, they held frequent conſultations, they 
ceourted the, Kings of Etance and England with 
great aſſiduity, and even began to think of rail. 
ing the reſpective contingents both in men and 
money which they were obliged to furniſn by the 
treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not long 
fore they were convinced that theſe a 
ſions were without foundation, and that th 
Emperor, to whom repoſe; was abſolutely neceſ. 
laty after efforts ſo much; beyond his ſtrength in 
the War with France, had no thoughts of diſ- 
mur bing che tranquillity. of Germany. Asa proof 
of this, at an interviem wih the Proteſtant 
Princes in Francfort, his ambaſſadous agreed that 
all conceſſions in their favour, particularly thoſe 
contained in the paciſication of Nuren 
ſnould continue in force for fiſteen months; 
that during this period all proceedings ef the 
Imperial chamber againſt them ſhould” be ſuſ- 
e ed chat a conference ſfiould be held by : 
few divines of each party, in order to diſruſs the 

points in controverly, and to propoſę articles of 
accommodation which ffiould be Haid before the 

next diet, Though the Emperor, that he might 

not irritate the Pope, who remonſtrated againſt 
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mem upon his prerogative,” hever' fortnalhy fati⸗ 
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ain A dars after the gonvention at Francfort, April 4 
of ute of. Saxony. died, and his death was ton aa 
an ee great adwantage de the Refopmation. er pant 
That f rince;the head of the Albertine, or younger of Satony; 
branch of the, Saxon family, poſſeſſed, as marquis 
f Miſnia and Thuringia, extenſive territories, 
_ comprckendingDreiden,Leiplick,and other oities 
now the moſt conſiderable in the electorate. 
From che firſt dawn of the Reformation, he had 
heen its enemy as avowedly as the electoral 
\ Princes were its protectors, and had carried on 
bis oppoſition not only with all the zeal flowing 
drm religious prejudices, but with a virulence 
PD amigathy ts Luther, WM 
| | imbittered by the domeſick animoſity ſubiſting - + [ 
_ (between him and the'ether Branch of his family. þ 
= By his death without iſſue, his ſucceſſion fell to 
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B. oK VI. poſkcſion of lis n dotniniohs. "thn, 6 Oe: gard- 
4 mg a clauſe in George's:will,o dictated by tis 
* bigotry, whereby he bequeatliecl all his terri- 
tories to the Emperor and King bf che Romans, 

if Kis brother ſhould atternpt to male any inno- 

vation in religion, he invited ſome Proteſtant 
divines, and among them Luther hiraſelf, to 
Leipſick. By their advice and aſſiſtance; he 
poOperturned ina few weeks the whole ſyſtem of 
ancient rites, eſtabliſhing the full exe reiſe ef the 
reformed! religion, with the” univelſaPapplauſe 
of his ſubjects, who had Tong withed for this 
change, whieh the aucherty of their Duke alone 
had hitherto prevented“. This revolution de- 
liveted the Proteſtants from the danger to Which 
they were expoſed by having an itweterate ene- 
my fituated1 in che middle rer hte bree, 
and their dominions now extended in one 
and almoſt unbroken line from the ſhore of the 
Baltic to the banles of the Rind 
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4 rating 9008 (aſter; the concluſion of +4he-/Truce, at 
cial troops, Nice an event happened, which-ſatiafied- all 
Europe that Charles had proſecuted: che war to 
the utmoſt extremity that the ſtate of his affairs 


» vould permit, Maſt arrears; Were due to his 
0 troops, whom he had long amuſed with vain 
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little-attention'would/be paid to their da Book YT. 

chen by the re: eſtabliſhment of peace their ſer- 1539. 

vices became of Jeſs! importance, they loſt all 

patience, broke out into an open mutiny, and de- 

clared that they thought themſelves entitled to 

ſeize hy violence hat was detained from them 

contrary. to all juſtice. Nor was this ſpirit.of! 

ſeditiog confined to one part of the Emperor's 

dominions z the mutiny was almoſt as general as 

the grievance which gave riſe to it. The ſol- 

diers in the Milaneſe plundered the open coun · 

try without controul, and filled the capital itſelf 

with conſternation, Thoſe. in garriſon. at Go- 

letta threatened. to give up that important fort- 

rels to Barbaroſſa. In Sicily the troops proceeded 

to till greater exceſſes; having chaced N 5 

their officers, they elected others in their ſtead,” 

defeated à body of men whom the viceroy ſent 

againſt them, took and pillaged ſeveral cities, 

ar, themſelves all the while, in ſuch a 

that their operations reſenibled rather e 

ale proceedings of a/concerted rebellion,” 

than the raſhneſz and violence of a military nc. 1. A 

day. But by che addrefs and prudence of the 

generals, Who partiy by borrowing” money in” 

their” qwi atme or in that of their” maſter, 

NL i extorting large ſums from! the cities 
reſpective p provinces, raiſed what was 


ſufficient to diſcharge the arrears of the ſoldiers, 
theſe'inſurreRtions were quelled. The greater 
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© only. being kept in par as was neceſſary 
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FA thy Tas 1 1 * 8 that the.abi- 
lities of his generals extricated hic out of theſe 
difficulties, which 1 it exceeded his own power to 
have removed. He had depended, as his chief 
reſource for diſcharging the arreats due to his 
ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected 
from his Caſtihan ſubjects. For this ꝑpurpoſe, 
he aſſembled the Cottes of Caſtile at Taledo, 
and having repreſented: to them the great ex- 
pence of his military operations, together with 
the vaſt debts in which theſe had neceſſaxily in- 
volved him, he propoſed to levy. ſuch ſv pplics 
as the preſent exigency of his affairs — 8 
by; a general exciſe. on commodities. But the 
Spaniards already felt themſelves oppreſſed with 
4 load of taxes unknown” t9,,their anceſtors. 
* They had often complained: chat their country 
was drained. not only. pf its wealth, hut of its 
inhabitants, in order to, proſecute quafrels in 
which it was not intereſted, and; to fight battles 
from- Which it could reap, po. benefit, and they 
determined not ta... 99 os 1 their 
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he had hicherto-/\ carried on. The nobles; in 
particular,” inveighed with great vehemence 
againſt the impoſition propoſed, as an encroach- 
ment upon the valuable and diftinguiſhing pri- 
vilege of their order, that of being exempted 
from the payment of any tax. {-They.denianded 
a'conference with the repreſentatives of the cities 
concerning the ſtate of the nation. They con- 
tended that if Charles would imitate the example 
of his predeceſſors, who had reſided conſtantly 
in Spain, and would avoid entangling himſelf in 
à multiplicity of tranſactions foreign to the con- 
certis of his Spaniſh dominions, the ſtated reve- 
Hues of the crown would be full ſufficient to 
defray che neceffary expences of government. 
They repreſented to him that ĩt would be unjuſt 
to! lay new burdens 1 upon the p cople, while this 
prudent and effectual methiod of re-eſtabliſhing 


was totally neglected . Charles, after employ- 
ing arguments, entreaties, and - promiſes, but 
witlwut ſucceſe, in order to overcome theiri ob- 


the means of oa in ma he Emp no leſs A + 
ruinvus to the kingdom than moſt of thoſe which 


public: credit, and ſecuring national opulence, . 


* 
«„ 


ſtinacy, diſmiſſed the afſembly with great indig- The x API 


nation.” Fromm that period neither the nobles nor 


1 + . 
zum © - + Sandor, Hit. volatii 269 ac Lf+ - 


a 


conſtitution 
of the Cortes 


the prelates have been called to theſe aſſemblies, . 
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DT HE NEN SHB 
on prętencę that ſuch as pay no part of the pub 
lick -taxes, ſhould not.claim-any vote. in-layiog 
them on. _ None} have been admitted to the, Cortes 
but ut the \Þrocurators, or repreſentatives, of, eigh- 
85 cities. Theſe, to the number of thirty-ſix, 

being tus fon, each community, Form, an al 
ſemb ly -w ich bears no reſemblance. cit N40 


f ers or dignity or, independence to the ancient 


+4 ol . 2 U he 
955 Ari 4 1 . x 4 


ortes, and are abſolutely at the dexotign of che 
court in all. Ret, determinations” * Thus, the 


9 1 0 5 With which the Caſtil an nohles 
ſupparte the *9al Prerggative, in oppo- 


4 tion to the clams of of the commons during the 


commotions. in the 5. ear one thouſand five hun- 
dred, and twenty-one, . e at. laſt, fatal to 
their « own body. By enabling Charles, to EA 
one of the pity in the Kate, they d etroyed 
that balance to which the conſtirurion. owed 1 Its 
ſeeurity, arid pur t i in. His ; power, ES, Bo 
ſucceffors,” to hümble the other, and fo it 
of 3 its mo ſt valuable privileges. e ha * 


Tem nothin; ws loninna 2: 
Ar that bez however, the'Spaniſh'grandees 
4 ſtill poſſeſſed extraordinary power as well as pri- 
vileges, which they exerciſed and defended with 


an haughtineſs peculiar to themſel ves“. Of this 
he Emperor himſelf had a mottifying 


| & proof du- 
ing che meeting of the Cortes at Toledo. As | 
199360001633 wboton mene ee ee 

* Sandoy. ibid. La Science du n Par M. 
of Real, em. lie 5. Nane * 
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be uns teturniutz one day from a ir e. ber-. Vi. 
cbmpanied dy moſt of the nobility, '6ne of * 8 
ſerjeants of the court, out of officious zeal | to 
clear the way for the Emperor, ſtruck the Duke 
of Frifatitado's hors with his batton, which that 4. 44 
haughty' grandes reſenting, drew his ſword, beat _— 
and wounded” the officer. Charles, provoked 2 
at ſuch an infolent deed in his preſence, imme: . 
diately ordered Ronquillo the judge of the court er * 
to arreſt the Duke; Ronquillo advanced to exe- 8 
eute his chärge, When the conſtable of Caſtile „ . 4 
interpoſing, checked him, claimed the right o 18 
iſdiction over a grandee as a Privilege of is « ry 22 
office, and 05 ed Infantado to his own apar 
ment. All the nobles preſent were ſo pleaſed 7 _ 
with the boldneſs of the conſtable | in  afferting * a . 
ile Fights of their « order, that deferting the Emr . me. 
1 the ey. attended im to his houſe with 1 in * 
te applauſes, 4 and Charles returned, 10, che 
palace without * any perſon along with him but 
the cardinal Tavera. The Emperor, however | 
{enfible- of ;the-alfront, ſaw-the-danger of irri- © 
Jeslous and high dpiriced" Order rf 
Of het the lighteſt appearance of offence 0 
mos drive to the moſt unwarrantable extremes. 
For that reaſon, inſtead of ſtraining at any ill 
HE exertion; of his prerogative,. he prudentiy 
onnived at the rrOgance of a body too potent 
for him to control, and ſent next” morning to 


. of Infantado, . offering to inflict what © 


qt 


* 
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Boer VI. puniſhment ht )pleaſed on the perſon who had 
I fronted him. The Duke Gonfidetivg this'ts a 


12339. 


full reparation to his honour; inſtantly: forgave 
the oſſicer; beſtowing on him, beſides, a don- 
ſiderable preſent as à compenſation fur bis 
wound. Thus the affair was entirely forgotten *; 
nor would it have deſerved to be mentioned, if 
ir were not a ſtriking example of the haughty 
and independent ſpirit of the Spaniſh nobles in 
that age, as well as an inſtance of the Emperor's 
dexterity in accommodating his conduct to the 
ins COPE in which he was, placed, 15 


« | | Nerz 4 
Inforrefion ©, CHARLES. Was far from. Aifcovering any ſuch 


"OY oaks he or lenity tawards the citizens of 
£4 Ghent, who not lon; g after broke out into open 

* rebellion againſt his government. Ap, event 

- which happened ir in the year one thou land five 
Cao: kund red and thirty- f fix, gave occaſion t fo this 
raſh inſurreftion ſo fatal to 7 IF Hourithing city City 

At that time the Queen dowager of Hagen, 
governeſs of the Netherlands, having received 

orders from "her brothet to invade France with 

all the forces which the could raile, the aſſem- 

bled the States of the United Proyinces, and ob- 

tained from them, a ſubſidy of twelve hundred 

| thouſand florins. to 25 the ExPence _ of that 
und Of this ſom, the 1 of 


Flanders was obliged o pay 4 bird Part As Ks 
 #'$andov ti, 274. \Ferraras; braun Millan) „ 
Nenn propor- 


a9 
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proportion. But the citizens of Ghent, the moſt Boor VI. 
conſiderable city in that country, averſe to 2 bar” Tang 
war with France, with which they carried on an gane 
extenſive and gainful commerce, refuſed' to pay c. 
their: quota and contended, that in conſequence 

of ſtipulations between them and the anceſtors 

of thei preſent ſovereign the Emperor, no tax 
could Be levied upon them, unleſs chey had 

gen their expreſs conſent to the impolition of 

it. The *governeſs, on the other hand, main- 

tained, that as the ſubſidy of twelve botiayed 
thouſand florins had been granted by the States 

of Flanders, of which their repreſentatives were =_ 
members, they were bound, of courſe, to con- | 1 
form to what was enacted by them, as it is the 1 
firſt principle in ſociety, on which the tranquilli ty * 
and order of government depend, chat the in- 

clinations of the minority muſt be over- ruled 

8 the SEP, 70 deciſion: of the ſuperior 
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80 eitiaens of Ghent, wake; were not Proceedings 
willing to relinquiſh a privilege of ſuch high — .* 
importance 3 as that which they claimed, Having 1 
bh accuſtomed, under 825 gavernment of the n 

uſe of Burgundy, to enjoy extenſive immuni- 2 
ries, and to be treated with much indulgence, nn 
they diſdained to facrifice to the delegated power 13 
of a regent, thofe rights and Hberties which they 5 
an. and ſucceſsfully afferted againſt their 


greateſt 


1 
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greateſt-Prinees? The Quiten, though the en. 


deavoured at firſt to ſootk them, and to recon- 


cile them to their duty by various conceſſions, 


was at laſt ſo much irritated by the obſtinacy with 
which they adhered to their claim, that. ſhe or. 
dered all che citizens of Ghent, on whom ſhe 
could lay hold in any part of the Nethetfands, 
to be arreſted. 7 But this raſti action made an 
impreſſion very different from what ſhe Expected, 
on--men,' whoſe minds wete agitated with all the 
violent paſſions which indignation at oppreſſion 
and zeal for liberty inſpire. Leſs affected with 
the danger of their friends and companions, than 


. Irricated- at the governeſs, they openly deſpiſed 
be authority, and ſent: deputies to the other 
toys of Flanders conjuring them tit to aban- 
don their country: at ſuch a juncture, but to con- 
cur with them in vindicating its rights againſt 


the encroachments of a woman, who either did 


nat know or did not regard their immunities. 


All but a few inconſiderable towns declined en- 
tering, into any confedetacy againſt the gover- 
nels.;.; they joined, however, in petitioning her 
to put off the term for payment of the tax ſo 


longs. that they might have ir in their power to 
ſend ſome of: their number into Spain in order 
to lay their. title to exemption before their ſove⸗ 


reign. This ſhe granted with ſome difficulty, 


But Charles received their commiſſioners, with an 
9 to which they were not accuſtomed 


from 
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from their ancient Princes, and enjoining them Bobs VIS 

ro "yield the ſame reſpectful; obedience 40 hie 190 
ale which they owed to him in perſon, re- 
WY cited the examination of their elaim to the 
* council of Malines. This court, which is pro- 
perly a ſtanding committee of the parliament or 
ſtates of che county, and which poſſeſſes 'the 
ſupreme Juriſdiction 1 in all matters civil as well 
| as criminal”, pronounced the claim of the citi- 
| zens of Ghent to. be ill-founded, and appointed 
dem forthwich to Pay their | #2640546 meagre 
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3 at this dedbon, which they con- They uke 
L fidered as notoriouſly unjuſt, and rendered de. fes fd. 
ſperate on ſeeing their rights bettayed by chat Pes, 

| very. court which, was bound to protect them, the f 
people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary 
nannex, drove ſuch of the nobility as reſided 
among them out of the city; ſecured” ſeveral © 
Jof the Emperor's officers; put one of them 
IJ the, torture; whom they aceuſed of having 
; ſtolen or deſtroyed the record, that contained 
Iche privileges of exemption from taxes which 

they . pleaded : choſe a council to Which they” pl 
gl committed che direction of their affairs; gave 


; orders for repairing and WR $0 IRE fortifi- 


„lee di tar pack bafſi 4 Lud, eee. 1 
571. fol.” p. 35. ö * * 
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ever, of their inability to ſupport © what their 
real had prompted them to undertake und de- 


to be attacked, they ſent ſome of their number 


as their ſovereign, and to put him in immediate 
poſſeſion of Ghent, hut to aſſiſt him with all 
their forces in recovering thoſe proves in the 
Netherlands, which had anciently belonged to 
the crown of France, and had been ſo lately re- 
united to it by the decree of the parliament of 
Paris. This unexpected propoſition coming 
from perſons who had it in their power to have 


took, and who could contribute ſb effoctually 
towards the enecution of the whole opened vat 
as well as alluring proſpects to Frarcis's ambi- 


of greater value than the dutehy of Milan, which 
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cations; d-optnly erected the ſtandard of fe. 
bellion againlt theit ſovereign . Senſible; how. 


midable forces by which they might expedt ſoon 


to Francis, offering not only to acknowledge hin 


performed inſtantly one part of what they under 


tion. The counties of Flanders atid/Avt6is were 


he had fo long Jaboured to acquhte with pal- 
fioriate but fruitleſs deſire; their ſiruation with 
reſpect to France rendered it more eaſy to con · 
quer or to defend them; and they might be 
formed ite a ſepariatd. Fam Duke 


* Memoires fox la reyolte de anne oh en 15393 * Jean 
Hollander, ecrit en 1547. A la Haye 174% P. Heuter. 
Rer. Aultr, lib, xi. P« 262. Sandov, Hiſtor, tom, it, p. 282. 


EMPEROR CHARLES. aan 
of 'Qrleats,. no leſs ſuitable to his dignity than Boos VI. 
that which his father aimed at obtaining, To — 
this, „tha Fleming Mh were acquaineed wich = 
the. French mannes and government, would 
nat have been aver. und his on ſudjects, 
weary: of cheir deſtruſtive expeditiong into Italy. 
wouldhave turned their arms towards chis quar - 
ter with more good-will, and with greater vi- 
gout. Several conſiderations, nevertheleſs, pre- Franc de. 
——_ Francis from laying, hold of his ppOt- oer. 
tunity. the moſt faveurable in appearance which 
had ever preſented itſelf, of extending bis domi- 
nions or diſtreſſing the Emperor From the 
time of their interview at Aigues- mortes, Charles 
had continued to court the King of France with 
wonderful attention; and often flattered him 
with hopes of gratifying at laſt, his wiſhes con- 
cerning the Milaneſe, hy granting the inveſti- 
ture of. it either to him or to one of his ſons. But 
though theſe hopes and promiſes were thrown 
out with no other intention than to detach him 
from bis confederacy with the grand Seignior, 
or to xaiſe ſuſpicions in Solyman's mind by the 
appearance of a cordial and familiar intercourſe 
tublifting between the courts of Paris and Ma- 
drid, Francis was weak enough to catch at che 
Madow by which he had been ſo often deceived, - nn 
and from eagerneſs to ſeize it, relinquiſhed what 0 
muſt have proved a more ſubſtantial acquiſition. . 
Os this, the Dauphin e to exceſs of 
8 his 


2 


„ RAR Ae rern 
2 bis brocher, and unwilling that a Frnde who 
. ſeemed to be of reſtleſs and enterprizing nature 
| ſhould obtain an eſtabliſmment, which from its 
ſſitusation migut be conſidered almoſt as a do- 

_ -— mbſtick6ne, made uſe of Montmorency, who, by 

a ſingular piece of good fortune, was at the 
ſame” time the favourite of the father and of the 
ſon; t6\defear'the/application"of. the Flemings, 
% d 
Montmorency, accordingly, repreſented in ſtrong 
terms, the reputation and power which Francis 
would acquire by recovering that footing: which 
he had formerly in Italy, and that nothing could 

| be fo effleaeious to overcome the Emperor's aver- 
ſion to this, as his adhering ſacredly to the truce, 
and refuſing on this occaſion to countenance his 
rebellious ſubjects. Francis, apt of himſelf to 
over · rate the value of the Milaneſe, becauſe he 
from the great efforts which he had employed 
in order to re- conquer it, and fond of every 
action which ad the appearance of generoſity, 
aſſented without difficulty to ſentiments O agreec- 
able to his O, rejected the propoſitions of the 
citizens of Ghent, and diſmiſſed their deputies 
with an harſh anſwer ©95 __ | 
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ment in generoſity, he communjcated ta the 9 


Emperor his whole negotiation with the male - 4 | 


contents, and all chat he Rnew of their ſchemes. — 1 


and intentions . Tbis convinting prbof of 
Francis's diſintereſtedneſs relieved Charles "ol " 
the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions, and opened a 
way to extricate himſelf out of all his difficulties, 
He had already received full information of all 
te trafiſactions in the Netherlands, and of the 
rage with which the people of Ghent had: taken 
arms againſt his government. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the genius and qualities of his 
ſubjects in that country with their love of li- 
9560 their attachment to their ancient privi- 
leges and cuſtoms; as well as the inyvincible ob- 
ſtinacy with which their minds, ſion bur firm 
and perſevering, adhered to any meaſure on. 
which they had leiſure to fix. He caſily ſaw , 
hat encouragement and ſupport they might 
have dertyed from the aſſiſtance of France; and. 


chough now free from any danger on that quar- 

rer, he wWus ſtill ſenſible that ſome immediate as 
welk as vigorous interpoſition was neceſſary, in 
order to prevent the ſpirit of diſaffection from 
ſpreading in à country where the number pf 
cities, che multitude of people, together with 
hy 1 de nn chem . 


| » $andov, Hiftor, tom. i ij. 264. 
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Nor ſatbßed with this; by. 4.farther.zefige- . 


$ 4532. 
rs 4 No expectefit, after long deliberation, appeared 
3 to Kim ſo effectual as his going 1 n perſon t to Na 
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J. — Fs, rendered it peculiarly Faure and 
ſup pply it "with inexhauſtible reſources. 


ad Bs bn © 


us the Net Ne- Netherlabds; and the x governeſs his liſter be 


Propoſes to 
3 through 
rance, 


of the "fare opinion, . 525 ſollcited km to 
undertake the journey. There were only two 
different routes which he could take; oneby 1 
through Italy and Germany, the other entirely 
by ſea, from ſome port in Spain t to one” in the 
Low-Countries. | But the former was more te. 
dious than ſuited the preſent exigency of his 
Affairs; nor could he in confiſtency v with is dig. 
nity or even his ſafety paſs through Germany 
without ſuch a train both of attendants and of 
troops, as would have added greatly to the time 
that he muſt have conſumed in his j journey; the 


_", latter was dangerous at this ſeaſon, and while 


he remained uncertain with reſpect to the friend 
ſhip of the Kirig of England, was not to be ven. 
, fured upon, unleſs under the convoy of a power. 
ful fleet. | This perplexing ſituation, in y which he 
Was Under a neceſſity - of chuſing, and did not 
know what'to chuſe, inſpired him at laſt with the 
 lingylar and ſeemingly, extravagant t thought of 
palling through France, as the moſt expeditious 
way of reaching the Netherlandy, . He propoſed 
In bis council to demand Francis's permiſſion fot 
that purpoſe, All his. counſellors * 5 with 


one voice in in condemning the | meafure a as no leſs 
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ram than unprecedented; and which muſt infal- Book VI. 
kbly expoſe him 9 diſgrace Or to danger; to | 1539. 
diſgrace, if the demand were rejected in the 20 w 
manner that he had reaſon to expect; to danger, 

if he put his perſon in the power of an enemy 

whom he had often offended, who had ancient 
injuries to revenge, as well as ſubjects of preſent 

conteſt Kill remaining undecided. But Charles, 

who Had. ſtudied, the character of his rival with 
greater cate, and more profound diſcernment 

than any of his miniſters, perſiſted in his plan, 

and flattered himſelf that it might be accom- 

pliſhed not only without danger to his own per- 

ſon, but even without the ee of any con- 

celffon detrimental to his crown... 


WL \ . 


* 


+ "We irn this view he communicated the matter r To which | 
to. the French. ambaſſador at his court, and ſent _ 
Granvelle his chief miniſter to Paris, in order to 
obtain from, Francis permiſſion to paſs chrough 
his dominions, and to. promiſe that he would 
ſoon ſettle the affair of the Milaneſe to his ſatis- i 
faction, But at the ſame time he intreated that 9 
Francis would not exact any new promiſe, or {1 
eve en inſiſt on former engagements, at this junc- 
9 leſt whateyer he ſhould. grant, under bis 
preſent circumſtances,. might ſeem rather to be 
extorted by neceſſity, than to flow from friend- 
ſhip or the love of Juſtice. Francis, inſtead of 
attending to the Inare which ſuch a light artifice 


eg O 2 ſcarcely 
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. Was . 
Rix 3 ſcarcely. .cancealed; was ſo dazsgled wich the 


ſplendour, of overcoming an enemy, dy apts of 
generality, and ſo pleaſed with the air of; Jupe- 
rioricy, which. the rectitude and, dieerettedpels 
of his proceedings. gaye him og this qecation, 
that he at once aſſented to all that was Hemand- 
ed, Judging of the Emperor's heart by bis own, 
he, imagined chat the ſentiments of graptuce, 
ariſing from the remembrance of good. offices 
and liberal, treatment, would determine him 
more, forcibly. 10 fulfil, what. he bad ſo often 
promiſed, than the moſt, preciſe ſtipulations 
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Urom this, Charles, t9, whom. every. mament 


f & 4 


was Precious, ſer out, notwithſtanding the fears 
and ſuſpicions of his, Spaniſh, ſubjects, with 3 

mall but ſplendid; train of about an hundred 
perſons... At Bayonne, on the frontiers of 
France, be was received by the Dauphin. and 
che Duke of Orleans, attended by. the conſtable 
Montmorency. The two Princes offered to g 
into Spain, and to remain, there as, haſtages tor 
che Emperor's ſafety; hut, this he rejefted, de. 
claring that he relied with implicit, confidence 
on the King's honour, and had meyer. dęmanded 
nor would accept of any other pledge for bis ſecu· 
rity. In all the towns through which he paſſed, 
che greateſt poſſible maghificence was diſplayed; 
the magiſtrates preſen 


ted him the keys of the 
280 | gates; 
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gates "the priſon doors were ſet open 3 and, by Box v 
the toyal "honours paid 86 Mam, he appeared 1955 
mote like the ſovereign: of the country than a 
ſtranger. The King advanced as far as Chatel- 
herault to meet him; their interview was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the warmeſt expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip and regard. They proceeded together to- 
wards Paris, and preſented to the inhabitants of 
that City, the extraordinary ſpectacle of two rival 
Moharchs, whoſe enmity had diſtorbed'and laid 
waſte Europe during twenty years, making 
their ſolemn entry together with all the ſymp- 
toms of a confidential harmony, as if they had 
forgotten for ever paſt injuries, and d never 
reviye e 200 THO pope eee 


1540. 


3 ien dat fox: FLY at Pati; bur 7% 1 
W aridft the perpetual careſſes of the French tu, 

W court, and the various entertainments contrived 

to amuſe or to do him honour, he diſcovered an 
extreme impatience | to continue his Journey, 
arifing as much from an apprehenſion of danger 
which conſtantly oppreſſed him, as from the 
neceſſity of his preſence in the Low- Countries. * 
Conſcious of the diſingenuity of his on inten- 
tions, he trembled when he reflected that ſome 

fatal accident might betray them to his rival, or 

lead him ee ere and ai. arti- 
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Boer VE. fices to conceal theſe ſhould be fucceſsful, he 
Pup bould not help fearing that motives of intereſt 
might at laſt triumph over the ſcruples of ho- 

nour, and tempt Francis to avail himſelf of the 
advantage now in his hands. Nor were there 

wanting perſons among the French miniſters, 

who adviſed the King to turn his own arts 

againſt the Emperor, and as the retribution due 

for ſo many inſtances of fraud or falſchaod, to 

ſeize and detain his perſon until he granted him 

full ſatisfaction with. regard to all the juſt claims 

of the French croyn. But no conſideration could 

induce Francis to violate the faith which he had 
pledged, nor could any argument convince him 

that Charles, after all the promiſes that he had 

given, and all the favours which he had receiv- 

ed, might ſtill be capible of deceiving, bim. 

Full of this falſe confidence he accompanied him 

to St. Quintin, and the two Princes, who had 

met hirn on the borders of Spain, did not take 
leave of him until OE aa 
mne 27 48 ** NJ T0 JR 


Pert rn Orff enen ot 
___— ſoon-as Fab reached his ov ter- 
4 the French ambaſſadors. demanded the 
'* accompliſhmene- of what he -had-promiſfed con- 
cerning the inveſtiture of Milan; but Charles, 
under the plauſible pretext that his whole atten · 
tion was then engroſſed by the conſultations ne · 
8 0 towards rd the rebellion in 


3s | Ghent, 


E MPER OR onARIES v. 


Gflent} Put off the matter for ſome time. But Boor VI 


in order to prevent Francis from ſuſpecting his 
ſitcerity, he ſtill continued to talk of His reſolu- 


tions with reſpect to that matter in the ſame 
rain as when” he entered France, and even 
wrote to the King much to the ſame purpoſe, 
though in general terms, and with equivocal ex- 
pteſſtons, Which he might e d explain 
away or interpret at t pleaſure," NATTY go n-D1 10! 
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Mrauwrt z, the dnfortünnte citizens of Redution. 


Ghent, deſtitute of leaders capable either of 
directing” their councils, or conducting their 
troops; abandoned by the French King and un⸗ 
ſupported by their countrymen; were unable to 
reſiſt their offended ſovereign, who was ready to 
advance 2 againſt them with one body of troops 
which he had raiſed in the Netherlands, with 
amother drawn out of Germany, and a third 
which had arrived from Spain by ſea. The neat 
apptbach of danger made them, at laſt, ſo ſen- 
ſible of their own folly, that they ſeit ambaſſa- 
dors to the Emperor, imploring his merey, and 
offering to ſet open their gates at His "approach, 
Charles, without vouchſafing them any other an- 
fwer, than that he would appear among then 
as their ſovereign, with the ſceptre and the 
Ar ee began his enen ww qo 
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Boos. VI. of his-itroogs. --Though..he choſe to, enter the 
of gity| on the cvnty· fourth of February, his birth. 

days he was tovehed with nothing of that ten. 

derneſs or indulgence which Was natural towards 

A the place of his nativity. Twenty-ſix of the 


ment 


— e principal citizens were put to death; a greater 
rm % number was ent into baniſument; the city was 


declared to have forfeited all its privileges and 

immunities; the revenues belonging to it were 

confiſcated ; its ancient form of government Was 

5 abolſhed the nomination of its magiſtrates was 
veſted for the future in the Emperor and his ſuc. 
ceſſors; a new ſyſtem of laws and political ad- 
mimniſtration was preſcribed, and in order to 
bridle the ſeditious ſpirit of che citizens, order: 
were given to erect a ſtrong citadel, for defraying 
the expence of which a fine of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand florins was impoſed on the in- 
/ habitants, together with an annual tax of fix 
tbouſand florins for the ſupport of a garriſon*, 

By theſe rigorous proceedings, Charles not only 

puniſhed the citizens of Ghent, but ſet an awful 
example of ſeverity before his other ſubjects i in 

the Netherlands, ' whoſe- immunities and privi- 

leges, partly the effect, partly the cauſe of their 

Kn commerce, circumſcribed the rye 


* by Les coutumes * boi * Gs word de Flandre,, par Alex, 
10 Stande, 3 tom; fol. ciner, 1719, tom. * * . 
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ive; within very nartow boundls, and 
__ ſtood in the way of meuſures which be 
wiſhed to undertake, or 0" and retarded 
hum in his operations, ae Rn 1 mw 


2 Cenis having os vigdignted dad re-oſta- 


bliched his authority in the Low- Countries, and 
being now under no neceſſity of continuing the 
ſame 19 50 of falſehood and diſſimulation with 
which he had long amuſed Francis, began gra- 
dually to throw aſide the veil under which he had 


concealed his intentions with reſpect to the Mi- 
laneſe. At firſt, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambaſſadors, when they again reminded 
him of his promiſes; then he propoſed, by way 


of equivalent for the dutchy of Milan, to grant 
the Duke of Orleans the inveſtiture of Flanders, 
clogging the offer, however, with impracticable 
conditions, or ſuch as he knew would be reject- 
ed. At laſt, being driven from all his evaſions 
and ſubterfuges by their inſiſting for a categori- 
cal anſwer, he peremptorily refuſed to give up 
à territory of ſuch value, or voluntarily to make 
Bir: a. liberal. addition to the ſtrength. of an ene- 


my: by diminiſhing his own power! He denied 


voliſh, - and ſo | contrary to. 5 a ire * 


* Mem, de Ribier, i, 50g. 314. uibier, i. 519. 
Or 


f Bt 765-6. 


. the ſame time, that he had ever made any 
FB which could bind him to an action ſo 


© 
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Beos 
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” Charles re- 
fuſes to ful. 
fil his en - 
gagements 
to Francis, 


bobe vl. Or all the tranſactions in the Einperot's life; 


1540. 
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this;/ without doubt; reflects the greateſt diſ. 
honour on his reputation :. Though Charles 
was not extremely ſerupulous at other times 


about the means which he employed for accom- 


pliſhing his ends, or always obſervant of the 
riet precepts” of veracity and honour, he had 
hitherto maintained ſome regard for the maxims 
of that leſs preciſe and 80 morality by which 
Monarchs think themſelves entitled to regulate 
their conduct. But, on this occaſion, the ſcheme 


that he formed of deceiving a generous and 


open-hearted Prince; the illiberal and mean 
artifices by which he carried it on; the inſen- 


fibility witty which he received all the marks of 


his friendſhip, as well as the ingratitude with 


which he requited them; are all equally unbe- 


cotning the dignity of his character, ant incon- 
* t bre Sander of his views. 
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Tas LAs "expoſed Francis to as much 


ſcorn as it did the Emperor to cenſure. After 


the” experience of a long "reign; after ſo many 
opportunities of diſcovering the duplicity and 


N 85 of his rival, the creduloùs ſimplicity 


with which he truſted him at this juncture ſeemed 
to merit no other return than * actually met 
with,” Francis,” eto ang retriodftrated er K*. 
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which the Emperor had deceived him. Feeling, 
as is uſual, the inſult which was offered to his 
underſtanding ſtill more ſenſibly than the injury 
done to his intereſt, he diſcovered ſuch reſent- 
ment, as made it obvious that he would lay hold 
on the firſt opportunity of being revenged, and 
that a Wat, no leſs rancorous than that which 
had ſo lately ey would * n out ane w 
mw" 4g 4 <4 HOSY 
b "Tis! year is ; rerulered . by the ele. 
bliſhment of the Order of Jeſuits; 4 body whoſe : 
influence on eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil affairs 
hath been ſo conſiderable, that an account of the 
genius of 1 its laws and government juſtly merits 
2 place in hiſtory. Wben men take à view of 
the rapid progreſs of this ſociety towards wealth 
and power; when they contemplate che admi- 
rableprudence with which it has been governed ; 
whey they attend to the perſevering and ſyſte- | 
matick ſpiftt with which its ſchemes have been 
carried on; they ate apt to aſcribe ſuch a ſingu- 
lar inſtitution to the ſupetior wifdom of its 2 * 
der, and to ſuppoſe that he had formed and di- 
his plan with profound policy. But the 
Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtick orders, are 
indebted for the exiſtence gf cheir order not to 
the wiſdom of their founder, but to his. enthu- 
1 2 Loyola, whom I have * 


claimed, as if this had been the firſt inſtance in Boox VI. 


Book . — occaſion of the wound which he 


Its founder, 


;T HE RIBIGN OF TRR 


received in defending Pampelunaꝰ, was a finatick 
Angullhed by extravagancies in ſentiment and 
- conduct, na; leſs incompatible? with the maxims 
of ſober reaſon, than repugnant to the ſpirit of- 
true religion. The wild adventures, and vi- 
fionary ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm engaged 
him, equal any thing recorded in the legends of 
the Romiſh'ſaints'; n. Err notice 
iti . W 5 14 | | | >} 8 | 
Woti qt onus ih 
" PacawraD: by. this aint ſpirit, or zocke 

by the love of power and diſtinction, from which 
ſuch pretenders to ſuperior ſanctity are not ex- 
empt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the 
founder of a religious order. The plan, which 
he nd of its conſtitution and laws, was ſug- 
as he gave out, and as his followers ſtill 
teach, by the immediate inſpiration of heaven 
But notwithſtanding this high pretenſion, his 
deſign met at firſt with violent oppoſition. The 
Pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the ſanc- 
tion of his authority to confirm. the inſtitution, 
referred his petition to a committee of Cardinals, 
They repreſented. the eſtabliſhment to be unne- 
ceſſary as well as dangerous, and Paul refuſed 
to grant his e ale Loyola 


vol. U. Bide: p. 192.” e e : 
1 Compte 1 AN . omar; _m—_ 
ment de Provente, „„ 
e wo 
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impoſſihle for any P ope to reſiſt. He propoſed 
and of monaſtick obedience, which are common 
to all the orders of regulara, the members of his 
ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience 
to the Pope, binding themſelves to go whither- 
ſoe ver he ſhould command for the ſervice of re- 
ligion, and without requiring any thing from the 
Holy See for their ſupport. At a time When 
the papal authority had received ſuch a ſhock 
by the revolt of ſo many nations from the Ro- 
miſh church; at a time when every part of the 
lence and faeceſs, the acquiſition of à body of 
men, thus, peculiarly devoted to the See of 
Nome, and whom it might ſet in oppoſition to 
all ing enemies, was an object of the higheſt 
ſequence. Paul, inſtantly perceiving this, con- 
armed the inſtitution of the Jeſuits by his bull ; 


granted the moſt ample privileges to the mem- 


bers of the ſociety; and appointed Loyola to 
he the firſt general of the order. The event 
hut fully juſtified Paul's diſernment, in ex- 
Pecting ſucly-beneficial conſequences to the See 
et Name from this inſtitution. In leſs than half 
4 century, the ſociety obtained eſtabliſhments in 


ek church its power and wealth. increaſed 
amazingly A the pumber of its members became 


; great; 


. err 
* 2a » 2 


every country that adhered to the Roman catho- 


removed all his ſoruples by: an-offer which it was Boon VI, 


— 
1540. 


The Pope's 
motives for. 


confirming 
the order, 
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206 THE REIGN OF HE. 
Boox VI. 1005 ck character as well as a660rhplith: 
SD ments were fill gteater; and the Jeſtits were 
- celebrated by the friends, and 'dreaded by the 
dcdeuemies of the Nomiſh faith, ag the moſt able 
dad enterprizing order im chte chuck 


ii BRI eee $44 e eon 


beta. Tus eonſtitutiom and laws of the lociety were 
. . Wes 
attention. generals who ſucceeded "Loyola, men far ſupe- 

rior to their maſter in abilities, and in the ſcience 
of government. They framed that ſyſtem of 
profound and artful policy which diſtinguiſhes 
the order. The large infuſion of fanaticiſm, 
mingled with its regulations, ſhould be imputed 
to Loyola its founder. Many circumſtances 
concurred in giving a peculiarity of character to 
the order of Jeſuits, and in forming the triem- 
bers of it not only to take greater part in the 
affairs of the world than any other body” of 
monks; but to OR fa 
gn ni yr et eee AH IR NS 


yz nis 3% dA my et . 4 * 


e 


The vbjot ©" Pizy primary my of almoſt all the mo Sick 
bagular, 0 is to ſeparate men from the — and 
from any concern in its affaits. In the ſolitude 

Ws and ſilence. of the cloiſter, - the monk is called 
to work out his own ſalvation by extraordinary 

acts of mortification and piety. He is dead to 

the world, and ought not to mingle in its tranſ- 

actions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, 


but 


b 
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but, by, his example and by, his pray ers. On. the Ros he 
hes as 1 Jeſuits ate taught Q conſider them- 1540» g 
1 12 ormed, for Action. They are, choſen og 
SHY WO, to exert themſelves, continually 
in the ſervice of Gogh, and of the, Pope, his vicar 
on earth. Whatever tends to inſtruct the igno- 
tant Whatever can be of uſe to reclaim or to 
oppoſe, the enemies. of the Holy See, is their 
proper object. That they, may have full leiſure 
for this active ſervice, they, are, totally exempted 
from. thoſe functions, the performance of which 
is the chief buſineſs of other. mopks, _ They ap- 
pear in no proceſſions, they practiſe no rigorous 
auſteritiesz; chey do got. conſume, one half of 
their time in the repetition. of tedious offices. 
But, they, are required to attend to all the tranſ- 
2 ons of the world, on account of the influence 
bich theſe may haye. upon. religion; they are 
reed to ſtudy. the diſpoſitions of perſons in 
.rank, and to. cultivate. their friendſhip!;, 
by the very conſtitution as well as genius 
of the order, a ſpirit of action and intrigue is 
infuſed i into all its members. 


As the object of the ſociety of Jeſuits difered rene 
frotn that of the other monaſtick orders, the lag 


form of its 


verſity Was no le in the form of” 1 its 9 oor me 
YT&i * 1 W _ reſpect 

"+ Compte Rendv, par DAG INES p- il. ad Sur — 
h deſtryR. des Jeſuites, par M. D'Alembert, . qo! | —_—_. . 


ral. 
1 t Soner par M, de Monclar, P. xii, 
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Boox VE. ment. The other orders are to be conſidered as 
— voluntary aſſociations, in which whatever affects 
54 che whole body, is tegutared by the common 
ſuffrage" of all its members,” The executive 
power is veſted in the perſons placed ar the head 

of each convent,” or of the whole ſociety ; the 
legiſlative authority reſides in the community. 
Affairs of moment, relating to particular con- 
vents, are determined in conventual chapters; 
ſuch as reſpect the whole order are confidered in 
general co! But Loyola, full of the 
ideas of implicit '6bedferice; which he had de- 
rived from his military profeſſion, appointed that 
the government of his order ſhould be purely 
monarchical- A general, | choſen for life by 
deputies from the ſeveral provinces, poſſeſſed 
power that was fupremie and independent, ex- 
rending to every perſon, and to every cafe.” He, 

by his ſole authority, nominated provincials, 
rectors: arid every other officer employed in the 
government of the ſociety, and cout remove 
them at pleaſure, In him was veſted the ſove- 
reign adminiſtration of the revenues and funds 

of the order. Every member belonging to it 

Vas at his diſpoſal; and by his uncontrol- 

able mandate, he could impoſe on them any 

| taſk, of employ them in what ſervice ſoever he 
to yield not only outward obedience, but to re- 
ſign up to him the inclinations of their own * 
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and the ſentiments of their on underſtändings. Boo VI. 


They were to liſten to his injunctions, as if they * 
had been utteted by Chriſt himſelf; Under his 
direction, they were to be mere paſſive inſtru- 
ments, like clay in the hands of the potter; or 
like dead carcaſſesincapable of reſiſtance . Such 
a ſingular form of policy could not fail to im- 
preſs its character on all the members of the 
order, and to give a peculiar force to all its 
operations. There is not in the annals of man- 
kind any example of ſuch a perfect deſpotiſm, 
3 not over monks ſhut up in the cells of 
ations of th Ahr e Terms . RN 


"As the conſtitutions of the 8 velt, in the. 13 
General, ſuch abſolute dominion over all its as die 
members, they. carefully provide for his being 1 
perieRly. informed with. reſpect to the character dans 
and abilities of his ſubjects... Every novice who _ 
offers himſelf as a candidate for entering into the 

order, is obliged to.manifeft bis canſcience to the 
. ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him; and 
is, required to confeſs not only his ſins and de- 
fects, but to diſcover the inclinations, the paſ- 
ſions, and the bent of his ſoul. This manifeſta- 
tion mult be renewed every fix months”. . The 
= Compte Rendy an Parlem..de Bretagne, par M. de Cha- 


lotais, b. 44 ke. Compte par M. de Werl. 93. 188. 
3435 
» Compte par M. de Monclar: p. 121, Kc. 
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Poox VI, ſociety not ſatisfied with penetrating i in this man- 


* & 


1540! 


ner into tlie innermoſt receſſes of the heart, di- 
rects each member to obſerve the words and 
actions of the novices; they are conſtituted ſpies 


upon their conduct; and are bound to diſcloſe 


every thing of importance concerning them to 
the ſuperior. In order that this ſcrutiny into 
their character may be as complete as poſſible, 
a long noviciate muſt expire, during which they 
paſs through the ſeveral gradations of ranks in 
the ſociety, and they muſt have attained the full 
age of thirty · three years, before they can be ad- 
mitted to take the final vows, by which they 
become profeſſed members“. By theſe various 
methods, the ſuperiors, under whoſe immediate 
inſpection the novices are placed, acquire a 
thorough knowledge of their diſpoſitions and 
talents. In order that the General, who is the 
ſoul that animates and moves the whole ſociety, 
may have under his eye every thing geceſſary to 
inform or direct him, the provincials and heads 
of the ſeveral houſes are obliged to tranſmit to 
him regular and frequent reports concerning the 
members under their inſpection. In theſe they 
deſcend into minute details with reſpect to the 
character of each perſon, his abilities natural or 


rb 1 oye. th "_ A e in 1 
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i par M. 4 Mond, 21 f. 241. Sur la del. des 
Jeſ. par M. D'Alemb. p- 39. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 47 
and the particular depai ment for which he is Boox VI. 
beſt fitted. Theſe reports; when digeſted and 15402 
arranged, - are entered into 1 kept of pur- 
poſe that the General may, at one comprehen- frog Sep 
five view, ſuryey the ſtate of the ſociety in every 
corner of the earth; obſerve the qualifications 
and ralents of -1 its members; and thus chooſe, 
vich Feet information, the inſtruments, which 


EEE N | 

"2M, de Ghalomis has made a calehlation 4 ihe 3 
of theſe reports, which the General of the Jeſuits muſt an- 
pually receive according to the regulations of the ſotiety. 
Theſe amount in all to 6584. If this ſam be divided by 
37, the number of provinces in the order, it appears that 
177 reports concerning the ſtate of each province are tranſ- 
mitted to Rome annually, Compte, p-. 53. Beſides this, 
there way be extraordinary letters, or ſuch as are ſent by 
the monitors or ſpies whom the General and Provincials en- 
tertain in each houſe. Compte M. de Moncl. p. 43t. 
Hiſt. des Jeſuites, Amſt. 1761. tom. iv. p. 556. The pro- 
vincials and heads of houſes not only report concerning the 
wembers of the ſociety, but are bound to give the General an 
account of the civil affairs of the country wherein they are 
ſettled, "as far as the knowledge of theſe may be of be- 
neſit to religion. This condition may extend to every 
particular, ſo that the General is furniſhed with full in- 
formation c concerning the tranſactions of every Prince and 
ſtate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 443+ Hitk; 
des Jeſuit. ibid. p. 59. When the affairs with reſpect to 
| which" the provincials' or rectors write are of importance; 
they are directed to uſe cyphers, and each of them has 4 
particular cy pher from * N l Compte ue N. Char- 

lotais, p. 54” 
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Boos. VI. his abſolute power an employ in any ſervice for 
== which he thinks met to deſtine them 3, 


1540. | | 
Progel of As it was the Prifeſſed intention of the "20 
ind nu. of Jeſuits to labour wich unwearied zeal in pro- 


enct of the moting the ſalvation of men, this eng ed them, 
of courſe, in many active functions. 7 their 

firſt inſtitution, they conſidered the education of 

youth as their pecuiiar province; they aimed at 

being ſpiritual guides and confeſſors; they 
preached 8 in order to inſtruct the peo 
1 ple; they ſet out as miſſionaries to convert un 
believing nations. The novelty of the inſtitu 
tion, as well as the (ſingularity of its objects pro 

cured the order many admirers and patron 

The governors of the ſociety had the addreſs t 

avail themſelves of every circumſtance. in its fi 

vour, and in a ſho:t time, the number as wel 

0 as influence of its members increaſed wonder: 
fully. Before the expiration of the fixteent! 
century, the Jeſuits had obtained the chief dite. 

tion of the education of youth in gyery catholick 

country in Europe. They had become the con- 

feſſors of almoſt all-i its monarchs, a function of 

no ſmall importance in any reign, but under 2 

weak Prince, ſuperior even to that of miniſter. 

They were the ſpiritual guides of almoſt. every 

gs eminent for rank er Por. They pol- 
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08 cope par I. Ph Monel.. p. 25 439- —Compte * 
__ de Chalotais, p. 52. 222. 
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ſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence and in- Boo VI 
tereſt with the pa pal court, as the moſt zealous 
and able champions for its authority. The ad- 
vantages which an active and enterpriſing body 
of men might derive from all theſe circumſtances 
are obvious. They formed the minds of men 
in their youth. They retained an aſcendant 
over them in their ebe years. They poſ- 
ſeſſed, at different periods, the direction of the 
moſt conſiderable courts in Europe. They 
mingled in all affairs. They took part in every 
intrigue and revolution. The General, by 
means of the extenſive intelligence which he re- 
ceived, could regulate the operations of the 
order with the moſt perfect diſcernment, and by 
means of his abſolute power could oth them 
on with the utmoſt . ar and effect”. = 
Tdi with the power of the order, ite Progreſs 
wealth continued to increaſe. Various * 


s were deviſed for cluding the obligation of 
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7 When, el in the year 1540 e the . to 
W authorize the inſtitution of the order, he bad ouly | ten dis- 
cgples. But in the year 1608, ſixty. eight years after their 
WT firſt inſtitþtion, the number of Jeſuits had increaſed to ten 
WT thouſand Ffive hundred and eighty-one. In the year 1710, 
the "EY poſſeſſed tu / enty· four profited houſes 7 fifty. nine 
bouſes/ of probation ; three hundred and [forty eßdgacies 4 
fix hundred and twelve colleges ; two hundred miffions ; one 
hunglred and fifty ſeminaries and _ boarding-ſchools ; and 

liſted of * Jeſuits. Hit, des Jeſuites, tom, i. p. 20. 
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the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample 
poſſeſſions in every cathohck country; and by 
the number as well as magnificence of its pub- 
lick buildings, together with the value of its pro- 
perty, moveable or real, it vied with the moſt 


opulent of the monaſtick fraternities. Beſides the 


ſources of wealth; common to all the regular 
clergy, the Jeſuits poſſeſſed one which was pecu- 


liar to themſelves. Under pretext of promoting 
the ſucceſs of their miſſions, and af facilitating 
the ſupport of their miſſionaries, they obtained 


2 ſpecial licence from the court of Rome, to 
trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert. In conſequence of this, they engaged 


in an extenſive and lucrative commerce, both in 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. They opened ware- 
houſes in different parts of Europe, in which 


they vended their commodities. Not ſatisfied 


with trade alone, they imitated. the example of 
other commercial ſocieties, and aimed at obtain- 


ing ſettlements, . They acquired poſſeſſion ac⸗ 


. 
etfects of 


theſe on 


cordingly of a large and fertile province in the 
ſouthern continent of America, and reigned as 


90%; 0 over e . thouſ; ad ſubs 


* hoot for b wh the vaſt in{Yuence 
which the order of Jeſuits acquired by all heſe 
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diffrrent means, has been often exerted with Book *. 


the moſt pernicious effect. Such was the ten- 
dency of that diſcipline obſerved by the ſociety 
in forming its mernbers, and ſuch the funda- 
mental maxims in its conſtitution, that every 
Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the 
order as the capital object, to which every con- 
ſideration was to be ſacrificed. This ſpirit of 
attachment to their order, the moſt ardent, per- 
haps, that ever influenced any body of men *, is 
the characteriſtick principle of the Jeſuits, and 
ſerves as a key to the genius of their policy, as 
well as to 12 peculiarities i in theis neee and 
. rl ber erer ut] n 


Ft 


Wet it was ref om e with MR 
the ſocĩety, that its members ſhould poſſeſs an 
aſcendant oyer perſons in high rank or of great 
power, the deſire of acquiring and preſerving 
ſuch a direction of their conduct, with greater 
facility, has led the Jeſuits to propagate a ſyſtem 
of relaxed and pliant morality, which accommo- 
dates itſelf to the paſſions ef men, which juſtifies 
their vices, which: tolerates their imperfections, 
which authorizes almoſt every action that the 
moſt” audacious or ee ar ee "__ an 
to perpetrate. L 0 
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connected with the preſervation of the papal au- 
thority, the Jeſuits, influenced by the ſame prin - 
ciple of attachment to the intereſts of their ſo- 
ciety, have been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe 
doctrines, © which tend to exalt : eccleſiaſtical 
power on the ruins of civil government. They 
have attributed to the court of Rome a juriſ. 
dition as extenſive and abſolute. as was claimed 
by the moſt preſumptuous pontiffs in the dark 
ages. They have contended for the entire in- 
dependence of ecclefiafticks on the civil magi- 
ſtrate. They have publiſhed ſuch tenets con- 
cerning the duty of oppoſing Princes who were 
enemies of the catholick faith, as countenanced 
the moſt atrotious crimes, and tended to dil. 
oy all the- ties * . r n 


aa the andet derived NERO au 
thority from the zeal with which it ſtood forth 
in defence of the Romiſh church againſt the at- 
tacks of the reformers, its members, proud of 
this diſtinction, have conſidered it as their pe- 
culiar function to combat the opinions, and to 
check the of the Proteſtants. They 


have made uſe of every art, and have employed 


every weapon againſt them. They have ſet 
themſelves in oppoſition to every gentle or to- 
lerating meaſure in their favour. They have 
1 A. incel- 
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ineellantly ſtirred up againſt them alk the rage Book VI. 


aberdeen and evi pee. 2 


Mons of other benin deen "OM des 
ventured to teach the ſame pernicious doctrines, 
and have held opinions equally inconſiſtent with 
tke order and happineſs of civil ſociety. But 
they from reaſons which are obvious, have ei- 
ther delivered ſuch opinions with greater reſerve, 
or have propagated them with leſs fucceſs, 
Whoever recollects the events which have hap- 
pened in Europe during two centuries, will find 
that the Jeſuits may juſtly be conſidered as re- 
ſponſible for moſt of the pernicious effects ariſ- 
ing from that corrupt and dangerous caſuiſtry, 
from thoſe extravagant tenets concerning eecle- 
ſiaſtical power, and from chat intolerant ſpirit, 
which have been the diſgrace of the church of 
Rome throughout that period, and which have 
brought ſo many calamities upon civil ſociety *. 


Bur amidſt many bad conſequences flowing Someatran- 


from the inſtitution of this order, mankind, it tages reſult- 


muſt be acknowledged, have derived from it ittion 
ſome conſiderable advantages. As the Jeſuits er. 


made the education of youth one of their capital 


objects, and as their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh 
ea ne reception. of dnnn were: 30- 


© * Eneyclopodiey Art Hd, tom. vill. 33. 
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Bor ws lently oppoſed by the univerſities in different 
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ly duſtry. This prompted them to cultivate the 
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countries, it became neceflary; for them, as the 
moſt effectual method of acquiring the publick 
favour, to ſurpaſs their rivals. in ſcience and in. 


ſtudy of ancient literature with extraordinary ar- 
dour. This put them upon various methods for 
facilitating the inſtruction of youth; and by the 
improvements which they made in it, they have 
contributed ſo much towards the progreſs of 
polite learning, that on this account they have 
merited well of ſociety. Nor has the order of 
Jeſuits been ſucceſsful only in teaching the ele- 
ments of literature, it has produced like wiſe 
eminent maſters in many branches of ſcience, 
and can alone boaſt of a greater number of in- 
genious authors, than de en _ 
"REN was nn, Gal vi 


. n that though ibe Jeſai 
have made extraordinary progreſs in erudition of even 
ſpecies; though they can reckon up many of their brethren 
who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquaries, and 
critics; though they have even formed ſome orators of repu- 
tation; yet the order has never produced one man, whoſe 
mind was ſo much enlightened. with ſound: knowledge, a, 
to merit the name of a philoſopher, But it ſeems to be the 
unavoidable effect of monaſtick education to contract and 
fetter the human mind. The partial attachment of a monk 
to the intereſt of his order; which is often incompatible 
with that of other citizens ; the habit of implicit obedience 
| | to 
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have exhibited the moſt wonderful diſplay of 


fectually to the benefit of the human ſpecies. 


The conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of fe the 
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their abilities, and have contributed moſt ef- Mor eſpe. 


cially from 
the ſettle. 


Jeſuits in 


the globe had nothing in view, but to plunder, Ps 


to enſlave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. 
The Jeſuits alone have made humanity the object 
of their ſettling there. About the beginning of 
the laſt century they obtained admiſſion into the 
fertile province of Paraguay, which ſtretches 
acroſs the ſouthern continent of America, from 
the bottom of the mountains of Potoſi, to the 
confines of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments on the banks of the river de la Plata. 
They found the inhabitants in a ſtate little dif- 
ferent from that which takes place among men 
when they firſt begin to-umite together; ſtrangers 
to che 8 851 W 8 precariouſly by _—_ 


to the will of. a Speier, he with the frequent return 


of the weariſome and frivolous duties of the cloiſter, debaſe 


his faculties, and extinguiſh that generoſity of ſentiment 
and ſpirit, Which qualifies men for thinking or feeling juſtly 
with reſpe& to what is proper in life and conduct. Father 
Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only perſon educated in a 
cloiſter, that ever yas altogether ſuperior to its prejudices, 

or who. viewed the tranſactions of men, and reaſoned con- 
Etrning the intereſts of fociety, with the enlarged ſentiments 
of a philoſopher, wich the diſcernment of à man converſant 
W en tnenagd of ee 1 
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Boox VI. or fiſhing; and hardly acquainted with the firſt 
* principles of ſubordination and government. 
The Jeſuits ſet themſelves to inſtruct and to 
civilize theſe ſavages. They taught them to 


dren. Reſpected and beloved almoſt to adora- 
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cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, and 


| to build houſes. They brought them to live 


together in villages. | They trained them to arts 
and manufactures. They made them rafte the 
ſweets of ſociety z and accuſtomed them to the 
bleſſings of ſecurity and order. Theſe people be- 


came the ſubjects of their bene factors; who have 


governed them with a tender attention, reſem - 
bling that with which. a father directs his chil- 


tion, a few Jeſuits preſided over fome hundred 
thouſand Indians. They maintained à perfed 


equality among all the members of the commu- 


nity. Each of them was obliged to labour not 
for himſelf alone, but for the publick. The pro- 


duce of their fields, together with the fruits of 


their induſtry of every fpecies, were depoſited in 
common ſtorehouſes, from which each individual 
received every thing neceſſary for the ſupply of 
his wants. By this inſtitution, almoſt all the 
paſſions which diſturb the peace of ſociery, and 
render the members of it unhappy, were extin- 
guiſhed. A few magiſtrates, choſen by the In- 
dians themſelves, watched over the publick tran- 
quillity and ſecured obedience to the laws. The 
PAY puniſhments frequent under other 
govern- | 


— CHARLES v. 


were unknown. An admonition 
from a Jeſuit ; a ſlight mark of infamy; or, 
on ſome ſingular occaſion,” a few laſhes with a 


whip, were ſufficient to maintain 2 order 


1 theſe innocent and happy an *. 


Bor even in this meritorious effort of the 
Jeſuits for the good of mankind, the genius and 
ſpirit of their order have mingled and are diſ- 
cernible. They plainly aimed at eſtabliſhing in 
Paraguay an independent empire, ſubject to the 
ſociety alone, and which, by the ſuperior excel- 
lence of its conſtitution and police, could ſcarce- 
ly have falled to extend its dominion over all the 
ſouthern continent of America. With this view, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portugueſe 
in the adjacent ſettlements, from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the 
limits of the province ſubject to the ſociety, the 
Jeſuits endeavoured to inſpire the Indians with 


hatred and contempt of theſe nations. They cut 


off all intercourſe between their ſubjects and the 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe ſettlements. They pro- 


hibited any private trader of either nation from 
entering their territories. When they were 


obliged to admit any perſon in a publick charac- 
ter from the neighbouring — they 


| „Hit. du Paraguay par Pere de Charlevoix, tom. ii. 42. 
ce. Voyage au Perou par Don G. Juan & D. Ant. de Ul- 
loa, tom. i. 540, &c, Par, 4to. 1752. 
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Boo VI. did not permit him to have any converſation with 


their ſubjects, and no Indian was allowed even 


to enter the houſe where theſe ſtrangers reſided, 


unleſs in the preſence of a Jeſuit. In order to 
render any communication between them as dif. 
ficult as poſſible, they induſtriouſly avoided giv- 
ing the Indians any knowledge of the Spaniſh, or 


of any other European language; but encouraged 
the different tribes, which they had civilized, to 
acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, 
and la bored to make that the univerſal lan- 
güage throughout their dominions. As all theſe 
precauti ns, without military force, would have 
been infufficient to have rendered their empire 
ſecure and permanent, they inſtructed their ſub- 
jects in the European arts of war. They formed 
them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, com- 
pletely armed and regularly diſciplined. They 
provided a great train of artillery, as well as 
magazines ſtored with all the implements of war. 
Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo numerous and 
well- appointed, as to be formidable in a coun- 
try, where a few ſickly and ill-diſciplined batta- 
lions corapoſed all che military force kept on 


foot by the * or Nee — 


* 28 a Juan & Us Ulloa, tom. i. 949. Recveil de 
toutes les Pieces qui ont paru ſur les Affaires des Jeſuites en 
. tom. i. p- 7» c . | 2 
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Tus Jeſuits gained no conſiderable degree of Boo VI. 
power during the reign of Charles V. who, with A552 
his uſual ſagacity, diſeerned the dangerous ten- — ny for 
(ep of the inſtitution, and checked its pro- * 


But a8 the order was founded in the 3 
period of Which I write the hiſtory, and as the of the ener 


age to which I addreſs this work hath ſeen its fall, * 


the view which I have exhibited of the laws and - 
genius of this fo rmidable body will not, I hope, 
be unacceptable to my readers; eſpecially as 
one circumſtance” has enabled me to enter into 
this detail with particular advantage. Europe 
had obſerved, for two centuries, | the ambition 
and power of the order. But while it felt many 
fatal effects of theſe; it could not fully diſcern 
the cauſes to which they were to be. imputed, It 
Was unacquainted with many of the ſingular re- 
oulations i in the political conſtitution or govern- 
ment of the Jeſuits, which formed theenterprizing ® 
1 of intrigue that diſtinguiſhed its members, 

and elevated the body itſelf to ſuch a height 

of power. It was a fundamental maxim with 

the Jeſuits, from their firſt inſtitution, not to 
publiſh the rules of their order. Theſe they 


kept concealed as an impenetrable myſtery. 
They never communicated them to ſtrangers; 
nor even to the greater part of their own mem- 
bers. They refuſed to produce them when re- 


* Compte par M. de Motel, p. 312. | 
"SK 7 | quired 
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Boox VI, quired by courts of juſtice? ; and by a * 


— 
131. 


ſoleciſm in policy, the civil power in different 
countries authorized or connived at the eſta. 
bliſhment of an order of men, whoſe conſtitution 
and laws were concealed with a ſolicitude, which 
alone was. a good reaſon for having excluded 
them. During / the- proſecutions lately carried 
on againſt them in Portugal and France, the 
Jeſuits' have been ſo inconſiderate as to produce 
the myſterious volumes of their inſtitute. - By 
the aid of theſe authentick records, the principle; 
of their government. may be delineated, and the 
ſources of their power inveſtigated with a degree 
of certainty and pteciſion, which, Previous 0 
that event, it was impoſſible to attain e. But a 
I have pointed out the dangerous tendency of 
the conſtitution and ſpirit of the order with the 
freedom bene an enn the candour 


0 Hiſt. des Jef, tom. rl, 236, be. | Comp par M. de 
Chalot, p. 38. 

The greater part of « ws information concerning - the go- | 
vernment and laws of the order of Jeſuits, I have derived 
from the reports of M. de Chalotais and M. de Monclar. | 
reſt not my narrative, however, upon the authority even of 


'theſe reſpectable magiſtrates, . and elegant writers, but upon 
innumerable paſſages which they have extracted from the con- 


ſtitutions of the order, depoſited in their hands. Hoſpinian, 
a Proteſtant Divine of Zurich, in his Hiferia Jeſſitica, 
printed A. P. 161g. publiſhed: à ſmall part of the conſti- 
tutions of the Jeſuits, of which by ſome- "A he had 
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and impartiality no leſs requiſite-in/ that charac- Poor vn. 
ter call on me to add one obſervation, That no 1540. 

| claſs of regulat clergy in the Romiſh church has 

been more eminent for decency, and even purity 

of manners, than the major part of the order of 
Jeſuits . The maxims of an intriguing, am- 
bitious, intereſted policy, might influence thoſe 
who governed the ſociety, and might even cor- 
rupt the heart, and pervert the conduct of ſome 
individuals, while the greater number, engaged 
in literary purſuits, or employed in the functions 
of religion, was left to the guidance of thoſe 
common principles which reſtrain men from 
nice, and excite them to what is becoming and 
laudable. The cauſes which occaſioned the ruin 
of this mighty body, as well as the circumſtances 
and effects with which it has been attended in 
the different countries of Europe, though ob- 
jets extremely worthy the attention of every 
intelligent obſerver. of human affairs, do not fal 


1 within the period of this hiſtory, 


No Hides had Charles re eſtabliſhed order in Aff of 
the Low- Countries, than he was obliged to turn 
his attention to the affairs of Germany. The 
Proteftants preſſed him earneſtly to appoint that 
conference berween a ſelect number of the di- 
vines of each party, which had been fipulaced 


+ Bur In defruld des Jeſs par Mz D*Almbert p. 55s. 
Vor. III. 2 | in 
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-ence be 
tween the 
Popiſh and 
Proteſtant 
divines, 


E 
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being convinced that it would either be ineffec- 


. ous by determining too much, be employed 


nitile regard to his remonſtrances. In a diet hell 
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ſidered fuch an attempt to examine or decide the 
points in diſpute as derogatory to his right of 
being the ſupreme judge in controverſy; and 


tual by determining nothing, or prove danger 


every art to prevent the meeting. The Em. 
peror, however, finding it more for his intereſt 
to ſooth the Germans, than to gratify Paul, paid 


at Haguenaw, matters were ripened for the con- 
ference. In another diet aſſembled at Worms, 
the conference was begun, Melancthon on the 
one ſide and Eckius on the other, ſuſtaining the 
prineſpal part in the diſpute, but after they had 
made ſome progreſs, though without conclud- 
ing any thing, it was ſuſpended by, the Empe- 
ror's command, that it might be renewed with 
greater ſolemnity in his own. preſence in a dict 
ſummoned to meet at Ratiſbon. This aſſembly 
was opened with great pomp, and with a gene- 
ral expectation that its proceedings would be 
vigorous and deciſive. By the conſent of both 
parties, the Emperor was entruſted with the 
power of nominating. the perſons who ſhould 
manage the conference, which it was agreed 
ſhould be conducted not in the form of a publick 
| diſputation, but as a, friendly ſcrutiny or exami- 


AARON into the articles which had 2355 riſe to 
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the preſent controverlics, He appointed Eckius, Boor VI, 
Gropper and Pflug, on the part of the Catholicks; Roc 
Melancthon, Bucer, and Piſtorius, on that of 

the Proteſtants ; all men of diſtinguiſhed repu- 

tation among their own adherents, and, except 
Eckius, all eminent for their moderation, as 

well as deſirous of peace. As they were about 

to begin their conſultations, the Emperor put 

into their hands a book, compoſed, as he ſaid, 

by a learned divine in the Low-Countries, with 

ſuch extraordinary perſpicuity and temper, as 

in his opinion, might go far to unite and com- 

prehend the two contending parties. Gropper, 

a canon of Cologne, whom he had named among 

the managers of the conference, a man of addreſs * 
ss well as of erudition, was afterwards ſuſpected 

se be the author of this ſhort treatiſe. It con- 

WE tained poſitions with regard to twenty-two of the 

chief articles in theology, which included moſt 

of the queſtions then agitated in the controverſy 
between the Lutherans and the church of Rome. 

W By ranging his ſentiments in a natural order, and 


x expreſſing them with great ſimplicity ; by em- 
5 þ ploying often the very words of ſcripture, or of 


W the primitive fathers ; by ſoftening the rigour of 
ſome opinions, and explaining away What was 
Jabſurd in others; by conceſſions, now on one 
Wide, and now on the other; and eſpecially by 
Rbaniſhing as much as poſſible ſcholaſtick phraſes, 
Whoſe words and terms of art in controverſy, 
Q 2 which 
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Boot VI. which ſerve as badges of diſtinction to the dif. 


| 454%» 


Fraitleſs, 


- ferent ſets, and for which theologians often con- 
tend more fiercely than for opinions themſelves . 
he framed his work in ſuch a manner, as pro- 


_ miſed fairer than any thing that had hitherto 


been attempted, to compoſe < and to, terminate 
religious d diffenfions * 3 | 


e d ag er cb with 
ſuch acute-obſervation, towards theological con- 
troverlics,” that it was not eaſy to impoſe on it 
by any gloſs, how artful or ſpecious ſoever, 
The length and cagerneſs of the diſpute had ſe. 
parated the contending parties ſo completely, 
and had ſet their minds at ſuch variance, that 
they were not to be reconciled by partial con- 
ceſſions. All the zealous Catholicks, particularly 
the eccleſiaſticks who had a ſeat in the diet, joined 
in condemning Gropper's: treatiſe as too favour- 
able to the Lutheran opinions, the poiſon of 
which hereſy. it conveyed, as they pretended, 
with greater danger, | becauſe/it was in ſome de- 
gree diſguiſed. The rigid Proteſtants, efpecially 
Luther himſelf, and his patron the Eleor of 
Saxony, were for rejecting it as an impious 
eompound of error and truth, craftily prepared 
that it might impoſe on the weak, the timid, and 
* e But the e to whom oc 
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mination of it was committed, entefed upon Boos VI. 
that buſineſs with greater deliberation and ten- 134 * 
per. As it was mote eaſy in itſelf, as well as 205 
more conſiſtent with the dignity f the church 

to make conceſſions, and even alterations with re- 
gard to ſpeculative opinions, the diſcuſſion where- 
of is confined chiefly to ſchools, and which pre- 
ſent nothing to the people that either ſtrikes their 
imagination or affects their ſenſes, they came to 
m accommodation about theſe without. much 
labour, and even defined the great article con- 
cerning juſtification to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
But, chen they proceeded to points of juriſdic- 

don, where the intereſt and authority of the 
KRoman See were concerned, or to the rites and 
bornis of external worſhip, where every chänge 
WT that could be made muſt be publick, and draw 
the-obſervation of the people, there the Catho- 
iS licks were altogether untraftable; nor could the 
church either with ſafety or with honduf aboliſh 
its ancient inſtitutions. All the articles relative 
s che power of the Pope, the authority of coun- 
Cils, che àdminiſtration of the ſacraments, the 
vorſhip of ſaints, and many other particulars did 
ot, in their natufe, admit of any tempera- 
ment; fo that after labouring long to bring 
about an accommodation with reſpect to thele, 
dle Emperor found all his endeavours ineffectual. 
Zeing impatientz however, to cloſe the diet, he 
at laſt prevailed on a majority of the members 
3 to 
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1541. 
Receſs of 
the diet of 
Ratiſbon in 
favour of a 


general 
council, 


Joly 28, 


Gives of- 
fence both 
to Papiſts 
and Proteſ- 


tants, 
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to approve of the following, receſs, 55, Thar the 
articles concerning which-the divines had agreed 
in the conference, ſhould be held as points de- 
cided, and be obſeryed inviolably by all; that 
the other articles about which they had differed, 
ſhould be referred to the determination of a ge- 
neral council, or if that could not be obtained, to 


a gational ſynod of Germany; and if it ſhould 


prove impracticable, likewiſe, to aſſemble x 
ſynod, that a general diet of the Empire ſhould 
be called within (eighteen months, in order to 
give ſome final judgment upon the whole con- 
troverſy; that the Emperor ſhould uſe all his 
intereſt and authority with the Pope, to procure 
the meeting either of a general council or ſynod; 


that, in the mean time, no innovations ſhould 


be attempted, no endeavours ſhould be em- 
ployed to gain proſelytes; and neither the re- 
venues of the church, nor the rights of the mo- 
nalteries, "ſhould be invaded * $53 


Aus the . of 105 dias. as well as 
the receſs in which they terminated, gave great 


offence to the Pope. The power | which the 


Germans had aſſumed, of appointing their own 
divines to examine and determine matters of 
controverſy, he conſidered as a very dangerous 
invaſion on his rights; che renewing of their 


0 Sleidan, 267, &c. Pallav. I, % 6. rar. wy F. Paul, 


p- 28 Seckend, 1. ji, Pe 


ancient 
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ancient propoſal concerning à national "_ Box VI. 


which had been ſo often rejected by him and his 15%. 
ptedeceſſors, appeared extremely undutiful; but | 
the bare mention of allowing a diet, compoſed 

chiefly of laymen, to paſs judgment with reſpect 

to articles of faith, was deemed no leſs criminal 

and profane, than the worſt of thoſe. hereſies 

which they ſeemed zealous to ſuppreſs. ,, On the 

other hand, the. Proteſtants were no leſs diſſatiſ- 
fed/with/a-recels, that conſiderably abridged the 

liberty which they enjoyed at that time. As they ee 
murmured loudly againſt it, Charles, unwilling Froteflante. 
to leave any ſeeds of diſcontent in the Empire, 

granted them a private declaration, in the moſt 

ample. terms, exempting them from whatever 

they thought oppreſſive or injurious in the receſs, 

and aſcertaining, to them the full poſſeſſion of all 

” wei ee Nen 1 7 b ever oye}. Fett 
a ee ee ag ee E may Affairs of 
appear, the ſituation of the Emperor's affairs at hi 
this juncture made it neceſſary for him to grant 

them. He foreſaw a rupture with France to be 

not only unavoidable, but near at hand, and durſt 

not give any ſuch cauſe of diſguſt or fear to che 
Proteſtants, as might force them, in ſelf-defence, 

0 N Be roſes! of the F rench Mug, 
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Boos VI. f fan enen at . FAR ba alien - 
* 1861. ated. The rapid progreſs uf che Turks in Hun- 


gary, was a more powerful and preſent cauſe of 
the moderation which Charles difcovered. A 
great revolution had happened in / that kingdom; 
John Zapol Scæpus having choſen, as has been 
related, rather to poſſeſs a tributary kingdom, 
- thanito renounce the royal dignity to which he 
had been accuſtomed, had, by the aſſiſtance of 
his mighty protector Solyman, wreſted from 
Ferdinand a great part of the country, and left 
him only the precarious poſſeſſion of the reſt. 
But being a Prince of pacifick qualities, the fre- 
quent attempts of Ferdinand, or of his partiſans 
among the Hungarians, to recover what they 
had loſt, greatly diſquiered him; and the neceſſ 
ty on theſe N of calling in the Turks, 
whom he conſidered and felt to be his maſters 
rather than auxiliaries, was hardly leſs mortify- 
2 In order, therefore, to avoid theſe diſtreſ- 
„as well as to ſecure quiet and leiſure for en- 


A. D. 1535. _ the arts and amuſements in which he de- 


lighted, he ſecretly came to an ent with 


his competitor, on this condition; That Ferdi- 


nand ſhould acknowledge him as King of Hun- 
gary, and leave him, during life, the unmoleſted 
Poſſeſſion of that patt of the kingdom now in 
his power; but that, upon his demiſe, the ſole 
tight of the Whole ſhould devolve upon 5 

2 nad, 
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natd'®; As John had never bern matried;” and Book VI. 
was then far advanced in life, the terms of the Ry 
contract ſeemed vrty favourable' to Ferdinarid, 
But, ſoon after, ſome of the Hungarian nobles, 
ſolicitous to prevent a foreignet from aſcending 
their throne, prevailed on John to put an end 
to a long celibacy, by marrying Iſabella, the 
daughter of Sigiſmond, King of Poland. John Dent of ia 
had the ſatisfaction, before his death, which hap- Hungary. 
pened within leſs than a year after his marriage, 

to ſce a ſon born to inherit his kingdom. To 

him, without regarding his treaty with Ferdi - 

nand, which he conſidered, no doubt, as void, 
upon an event not foreſeen when it was conchud- 
ed, he-bequeathed his crown; d4ppointing the 
Queen and George Martinuzzi, biſhop of Wa- 
radin, guardians of his ſon, and regents of the 
kingdom. The greater part of the Hungarians 
immediately acknowledged the young Prince as 
King, to whom, een d, e aeg 
monarchy, they gave the name of "0 


bst HW nt 7; 3 RAT 


FrRDINAN d, PREY 8 2.90 Saber Ferdinand's 
by this unexpected event, reſolved not to aban- — 
don the kingdom which he had acquired by his 
compact. with John. He ſent ambaſſadors to 

the mu to e en 22 42 Ae 

lot — Ser | 


buze: 3, Jovi Hitt, lid. x xxxix, Pe — be. 


province 
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Boos VI. province of Tranſylvania as a ſettlement for he: 
1 ſon, preparing at the ſame time to aſſert his 
right by force of arms. But John had com- 

mitted the care of his ſon to perſons; Who had 

too much ſpirit to give up the crown tamely, and 

who poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient ; to defend it. 

The Queen, to all the addreſs peculiar to her 
oon ſex, added a maſculine courage, ambition, 
cbersder and magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raiſed 
„f Med. | himſelf from the loweſt rank in life to his pre- 
nuzzi, ſent dignity, was one of thoſe extraordinaty 
men, who, by the extent as well as variety of their 
talents, are fitted to act a ſuperior part in buſt. 

ling and factious times. In diſcharging the 
functions of his, eccleſiaſtical, office, he put on 

the ſemblance of an humble and auſtere ſanctity. 

In civil tranſactions, he diſcovered induſtry, 
dexterity, and boldneſs. During war he laid 

aſide the caſſock, and appeared on horſeback 

with his ſcymitar and buckler, as active, as ol 
tentatious, and as gallant as any of his country- 

men. Amidſt all theſe different and contradic- 

tory forms which he could aſſume, an inſatiable 
deſire of dominion and authority was conſpicu- 
dodus. From ſuch perſons it was obvious what 
anſwer Ferdinand had to expect. He ſoon per- 

ceived that he muſt depend on arms alone for 
recovering Hungary. Having levied for this 
purpoſe a conſiderable body of Germans, whom 
his partiſans among the Hungarians joined with 
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their'v he ordered to march into Boow VI. 
their vaſſals, he them to march into that Boo 


part of the kingdom which adhered to Stephen. 
Martinuzzi, unable to make head 
a powerful army in the field, ſatisfied himſelf 
witk holding out the towns, all of which, eſpe- 
cially Buda, the place of greateſt conſequence, 
he provided with every thing neceſſary for de- 


fence ; and in the mean time he ſent ambaſſadors 


to Solyman, beſeeching him to extend towards 
the ſon, the ſame Imperial protection which had 
ſo long maintained the father on his throne. The 
Sultan, though Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to thwart this negociation, and even 
offered to accept of the Hungarian crown on 
the ſame ignominious condition of paying tri- 
bute'to the Ottoman Porte, by whieh John had 
held it, ſaw ſuch proſpects of advantage from 
eſpouſing the intereſt. of the young King, that 
he inſtantly promiſed" him his protection; and 
commanding one army to advance. forthwith 
towards Hungary, he himſelf followed with an- 
other: Meanwhile the Germans, hoping to ter- 
minate the war by the reduction of a city in 


which the King and his mother were ſhut up, - 


had formed the ſiege of Buda. Martinuzzi, 
having drawn thither the ſtrength of the Hun- 
garian nobility, defended the town with ſuch 
courage and ſkill, as allowed the Turkiſh forces 
ay to come 1 to LIST relief. bey inſtantly 


attacked 


— 


againſt ſuch 


15411. 
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Bb6k VI. attacked the Germans, weakenet by 1 
277” dilkaſes, and deſertion, and tiefeared them with 


great ſlaughter *, | hart & 


Sclyman's Sora ſoon after Joitied his Vitharious 
js..cur wan troops, and being weary of ſo many expenſive 
expeditions undertaken in defence of dominions 
which were not his own, or being unable to reſiſt 
this alluring opportunity of ſeizing a kingdom, 
while poſſeſſed by an infant, under the guardian- 
ſhip of a woman and a prieſt, he allowed in- 
aa conſiderations to triumph with too much 
facility over the principles of honour and the 
ſentiments of humanity, What he planned un- 
generouſly, he executed by fraud. Having pre- 
vailed on the Queen to ſend her ſon, whom he 
pretended to be deſirous of ſeeing, into his 
camp, and having at the ſame time invited the 
chief of the nobility to an entertainment there, 
while they, ſuſpecting no treachery, gave them- 
ſelves up to the mirth and jollity of the feaſt, a 
ſcle& band of troops by the Sultan's orders 
ſeized one of the gates of Buda, Being thus 
maſter of the, capital, of the King's perſon, and 
of the leading men among the nobles; he ordered 
the Queen, together with her ſon, to be conducted 
to Tranſylvania, which province he allotted to 


them, and, eppoittings Baſka dn N in Buca 


% d Iiwadhaihi Hiſt, Hang, lib. a p. 130. e 
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with a large 
to the Ottoman Empire. The tears and com- 


plaints of the unhappy Queen had no influence 
to change his purpoſe, nor could Martinuzza 


either reſiſt his abſolute and uncontrolable com- | 


mand, or previ on him to recal it. 


Bron the account of this violent uſurpation Ferdinand's 


— overtuaresi is 


reached Ferdinand, he was fo unlucky as to 
have diſpatched new ambaſſadors to Solyman 
with a freſh repreſentation of his right to the 
crown of Hungary, as well as a renewal of bis 
former qverture to hold the kingdom of the. 
Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an annual tri-, 
bute. This il. timed propoſal was rejected with, 
ſcorn. The Sultan elated with ſucceſs, and 
chinking that he might preſcribe what terms he 
pleaſed to 'a Prince who voluntarily proffered 
conditions ſo unbecoming his own dignity, de- 
clared that he would not ſuſpend the operations 
of war, unleſs Ferdinand inſtantly evacuated al 
che towns whicff be ftill held in Hungary, and 
conſented to the impoſition of a tribute upon. 
Auſtria, in order to reimburſe the ſums which 

is preſumptuous invaſion of Hungary, had. 
15 85 the Ottoman Forte to expend i in defence 


of. chat Kingdom“. Hf « of 


11 Nine e 


5 40 5. . Jon ies Bb. & 
p- 2476, &c. 


2 Ituanbaffi hiſt. Hung. lib, iv. p. 158. 
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Fmperor 
viſits Italy. 


rue KPIE N Or THE 

"In this fate Were the "afffics "of Hung ary. 
As the unfortunate events there had either hap» 
pened before the diſſolution of the diet at Ra- 
tiſbon, or were dreaded at that time, Charles 


ſaw the danger of irritating and inflaming the 
minds of the Germans, while a formidable 


enemy was ready to break into the Empire; and 


perceived that he could not expect any vigorous 
aſſiſtance either towards the recovery of Hun- 
gary, or the defence of the Auſtrian frontier, un- 
leſs he courted and ſatisfied the Proteſtants. By 
the conceſſions which have been mentioned, he 
gained this point, and ſuch liberal ſupplies both 
of men and money were voted for carrying on the 
war againſt the Turks, as left him under little 
anxiety about the ſecurity of Germany during 
next N Is | 

k 


4 4 " 
* 7 


nl upon Pr contlukion of the . 


the Emperor ſet out for Italy. As he paſſed 


through Lucca he had a ſhortginterview with 
che Pope, but nothing could be concluded con- 
cerning the proper method of compoſing the 
religious diſputes in Germany, between two 


Princes, whoſe views and intereſt with regard to 


that matter were at this juncture ſo oppoſite. 
The Pope's endeavours to remove the cauſes of 


diſcord: between Charles and e and to 


Be 


? "=" Sleid, 283, " 
_ extinguiſh 
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extinguiſh thoſe mutual animoſities which threat- Boox VII. 
ened to break out eee into Hos PRs Ie 
were not more ſucceſsful. 


"Tax Emperor 8 thoughts were bent ſo entire . — 
ly, at that time, on the great enterprize which alzien, and 
he had concerted againſt Algiers, that he liſten- it. — 
ed with little attention to the Pope s ſchemes or 
overtures, and” haſtened to Join his army and 


fleet. 


- 


 ALcitss till continued in that ſtate of de- 
pendance on the Turkiſh empire to which Bar- 
baroſſa had ſubjected it. Ever ſince he, as cap- 
tain Baſha, commanded the Ottoman fleet, Al- 
giers had been governed by Haſcen-Aga, a re- 
negado eunuch, who, by paſſing through every 
| ſtation in the Corſairs ſervice, had acquired ſuch 
experience in war, that he was well fitted for a 
ſtation which required a man of tried and daring 
courage. Haſcen, in order to ſhew how well he 
deſerved that dignity, carried on his piratical 
depredations againſt the Chriſtian States with 
amazing activity, and out-did, if poſſible,” Bar- 
baroſſa himſelf in boldneſs and cruelty. The 
commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly in- 
tetrupted by his cruiſers, and ſuch frequent 
alarms given to the coaſts of Spain, that there 
was 4 neceſſity of erecting watch. towers at pro- 


Sandov. hiſtor, tom. ii. 298. 
per 
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Boas: vl. per diſtances, dara. 

E on foot, in order to defcry the approach of his 

* ſquadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from 

their deſcents?. Of this the Emperor's ſubjects 

had long complained, repreſenting it as an en- 

; terpriſe correſponding to his power, and becom- 

ing his humanity, to reduce Algiers, which, 

ſince the conqueſt of Tunis, was the common 

receptacle of all the free-booters; and to exter- 

minate that lawleſs race, the implacable ene- 

mies of the Chriſtian, name, Moved partly by 

their entreaties, and partly allured by the hope 

of adding to the glory which he had acquired 

by his laſt expedition into Africa, Charles, be- 

fore he left Madrid, in his way to the Low-Coun- 

tries, had iſſued orders both in Spain and Italy 

to prepare a fleet and army for this Purpoſe, 

No change in circumſtances, fince that time, 

could divert him from this reſolution, or prevail 

on him to turn his arms towards Hungary; 

though the ſucceſy of the Turks in that country 

ſeemed more immediately to requ ire his preſence 

| | there ; J though many of his moſt faithful adhe- 

| rents in Germany urged. that the defence of the 
| 


Empite ought to be bis firſt and peculiar care; 

though ſuch as bore him no good- will ridiculed 
| his prepoſterous conduct in flying from an ene- 

my almoſt at hand, that he wight go in queſt of 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 247 
xiremivte and more ignoble foe;» But to attack Boox VI, 
the Sultan in Hungary, how ſplendid ſoever that 1 
meaſure might appear, was an undertaking which 
exceeded his power, and was not conſiſtent with 
his intereſt, © To draw troops out of Spain or 
Italy, to march them into a country ſo diſtant 
as Hungary, to provide the vaſt apparatus ne- 
ceflary for tranſporting thither the artillery, am- 
munition, and baggage of a regular army, and 
to puſh the war in that quarter, here it could 
not be brought to any iſſue during ſeveral cam- 
paigns, were undertakings ſo expenſive and un- 
wieldy as did not correſpond with the low con- 
dition of the Emperor's treaſury * While his 

principal force was thus employed, his domi- 
nions in Italy and the Low-Countries muſt have 
lain open to the French King, who would not 
have allowed ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
attacking them to go unimproved. Whereas the 
African expedition, the preparations for which 
were already finiſhed, and almoſt the whole ex- 
pence of it "defrayed, would depend upon a 
ſingle effort, and beſides the ſecurity and ſatiſ- 
faction which the ſucceſs of it muſt give his 
ſubjects, would detain him during ſo ſhort a 
ſpace, that Francis could hardly take advantage 
of his abſence, to invade his dominions in Eu- 
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O all theſe accounts, Charles adhered to his 


1661. firſt plan, and with ſuch determined o 


that he paid no regard to the Pope who adviſed, 

or to Andrew Doria ,who- conjured him not to 
expoſe his whole . armament to almoſt unavoid- 
able deſtruction, by venturing to approach the 
dangerous coaſt of Algiers at ſuch an.advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, and when the autumnal 
winds were ſo violent. Having embarked on 
board Doria's gallies at Porto- Venere in the 
Genoeſe territories, he ſoon found that this ex- 
perienced ſailor had not judged wrong concern- 


ing the element with which he*was ſo well ac- 


quainted; for ſuch. a ſtorm aroſe that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty and danger he reached Sar- 
dinia, the place of general rendez vous. But as 
his courage was undaunted, and his temper 


often inflexible, neither the remonſtrances of the 


Pope and Doria, nor the danger to which he 


had already been expoſed by diſregarding them, 


had any other effect than to confirm him in his 
fatal reſolution. The force, indeed, which he 
had collected was ſuch as might have inſpired a 
Prince leſs adventrous, and leſs confident in his 


own ſchemes, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 


ſucceſs. It conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, 


and two thouſand horſe, Spaniards, Italians, and 


Germans, moſtly veterans, together with three 
thouſand volunteers, the flower of the Spaniſh 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
and Ttalian nobility, fond of paying court to the 
Emperor by attending him in this favourite ex- 
pedition, and eager to ſhare in the glory which 
they believed he was going to reap; to theſe 
were added a thouſand ſoldiers ſent from Malta 
by the order of St. Job led ey an . 
its a n wy, cx 

ngo 

rue voyage, from Miſrts to the African Lands In 
coaſt, was not leſs tedious, or full of hazard, _ 
than thatwhich he had juſt finiſhed, When he 
approached the land, the roll of the ſea, and 
vehemence of the winds, would not permit the 
troops to diſembark. But at laſt, the Emperor, 
ſeizing a favourable opportunity, landed them 
without oppoſition, not far from Algiers, and 
immediately advanced towards the town. To 
oppoſe this mighty army, Haſcen had only 
eight hundred Turks, and five thouſand Moors, 
partly natives of Africa, and partly refugees 
from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 
and haughty anſwer when ſummoned to ſurren- 
der. But with ſuch/a handful of ſoldiers, nei- 
ther his deſperate courage, nor conſummate ſkill 
in war, could have long reſiſted forces ſuperior to 
thoſe which had /defeated Barbaroſſa at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, and which had re- 
duced Tunis, in ſpite of all his endeavours to 
ſave it. „ A 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
Bur howſoever far the Emperor might think 
himſelf beyond the reach of any danger from the 


enemy, he was ſuddenly expoſed to a more dread- 


ful calamity, and one againſt which human pru- 
dence and human efforts availed nothing. On 
the ſecond day after his landing, and before he 
had time for any thing hut to diſperſe ſome light 
armed Arabs who moleſted his troops og their 
march, the clouds began to gather, and the hea- 
vens to appear with a fierce and threatening al- 
pea. Towards evening, rain began to fall, accom- 
panied with violent wind, and the rage of the tem- 
peſt increaſing during the night, the ſoldiers, who 
had brought nothing aſhore but their arms, re- 
mained expoſed to all its fury, without tents, or 
ſhelter, or cover of any kind. The ground was 
foon ſo wet that they could not lie down on it; 
their camp begpg in a low ſituation was over- 
flowed with water, and they funk at every ſtep 
to the ankles in mud ; while the wind blew with 
fuch impetuoſity, that, to prevent their falling, 
they were obliged to thruſt their ſpears into the 
ground, and to fupport themſelves by taking 
hold of them. Haſcen was too vigilant an 
officer to allow an enemy in ſuch diſtreſs to re- 
main unmoleſted. About the dawn of morning, 
he ſallied out with ſoldiers, who, having been 
fereened from the ſtorm under their own roofs, 
were freſh and vigorous. A body of Itahans 
who were ſtationed | neareſt the city, — 
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and benumbed with cold, fled at the approach Boo VI. 
of the Turks. The troops at the poſt- behind 
them, diſcovered greater courage, but as the 
rain had extinguiſhed their matches and wer their 
powder, their muſkets were uſeleſs, and having. 
ſcarcely ſtrength to handle their other arms, 
they were ſoon thrown into confuſion. Almoſt 
the whole army, with the Emperor himſelf in 
perſon, was obliged to advance, before the ene- 
my could be repulſed, who, after ſpreading ſuch 
general conſternation, and killing a confidetable 
number of men, retired at laſt in good order. 


WF. 
1541. 


Bur all feeling or remembrance of this loſs 4 feet, 
and danger were.quickly obliterated by a more 
dreadful as well as affecting ſpectacle. It was 

now broad day; the hurricane had abated no- 

thing of its violence, and the ſeagappeared agi- 
tated with all the rage of which deſtructive 
element is capable; all the ſhips, on which alone 
the whole army knew that their ſafety and ſub- 
liſtence depended, were ſeen driven from their an · 
chors, ſome daſhing againſt each other, ſome 
beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced aſhore, 
and not a few ſinking in the waves. In leſs than 
an hour, | fifteen ſhips of war, and an hundred 
and forty tranſports with eight thouſand men 
periſned; and ſuch of the unhappy crews as 
eſcaped. the fury of the ſea, were murdered with- 
out ys by the Arabs, as ſoon as they reached 
beg! R 3 land. 


THE REIGN OF. THE 


Soor VI. land. The Emperor ſtood in ſilent anguiſh and 
194. aſtoniſhment beholding this fatal event, which 
at once blaſted all his hopes of ſucceſs, and bu- 
ried in the depths the vaſt ſtores which he had 
provided, as well for annoying the enemy, as for 
ſubſiſting his own troops. He had it not in his 
power to afford them any other aſſiſtance or re- 
lief than by ſending ſome troops to drive away 
the Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were 
ſo fortunate as to get aſhore from the cruel fate 
which their companions had met with. At laſt 
the wind began to fall, and to give ſome hopes 
that as many ſhips might eſcape, as to ſave the 
army from periſhing by famine, and tranſport 
them back to Europe. But theſe were only 
hopes; the approach of evening covefed the ſea 
with darkneſs; and it being impoſſible for the 
officers aboardhe ſhips which had outlived the 
ſtorm, to ſend any Intelligence to their compa- 
nions who were aſhore, they remained during 
the night in all the anguiſh of ſuſpenſe" and un- 
certainty. Next day, a boat diſpatched by Doria 
made ſhift to reach land, with information, that 
having weathered out the ſtorm, to which, du- 
ring fifty 2 wh knowledge of the ſea,” he had 
never ſeen ny equal in flerceneſs and horror, he 
had found it neceſfary to bear away with his 
ſhattered ſhips to Cape Metafuz. He adviſed 
the Emperor, as the face of the ſky was ſtil! 
loweribg and ME Tu to march with alt 
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uren Gale this nen afford- Obliged ts 


ed Charles, from being aſſured that part _— an 


his fleet had eſcaped, ' was balanced by the new 


cares and perplexity in which it involved him 
with regard to his army. Metafuz was at leaſt 
three days march from his preſent camp; all 
the proviſions which he had brought aſhore at 
his firſt landing were now conſumed; his ſol- 
diers, worn out with fatigue, were hardly able 
for ſuch a journey, even in a friendly country; 
and being diſpirited by a ſucceſſion of hardſhips, 
which victory itſelf would ſcarcely have rendered 
tolerable, they were in no condition to undergo 
new tos. But the ſituation of the army was 
ſuch, as allowed not one momggt for delibera- 
tion, nor left it in the leaſt: doubtful what to 
chooſe. They were ordered inſtantly. to march, 
the wounded, the ſick and the feeble being 
placed in the center; | ſuch as ſeemed moſt vi- 
gorous were ſtationed in the front and rear. 
Then the ſad effects of what they had ſuffered 
began to appear. more manifeſtly than ever, and 


new calamities were added to all thoſe which 


they had already endured. Some could hardly 
bear the weight of their arms; others, ſpent 
with the toil of forcing their way through deep 
* Aol impaſſable roads, ſunk down and 

R 4 died z 
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great diſtance, ready to fall on the rear. By 


died; many periſned by famine, 38 the whole 
army ſubſiſted chiefly an roots and berries, or 


the fleſh of horſes, killed by the Emperor's or- 
der, and diſtributed among the ſeveral batta- 


lions; many were drowned in brooks, which 


were ſwoln ſo much by the exceſſive rains, that 
in paſſing them they waded up to the chin; not 
a few were killed by the enemy, who, during the 


greateſt part of their retreat, alarmed, haraſſed, 


and annoyed them night and day. At laſt they 
arrived at Metafuz; and the weather being now 
ſo calm as to reſtore their communication with 
the fleet, they were ſupplied with plenty of pro- 
W Up Gag with the a of $408 


1 this dreadful geiles of Antes the 


e diſcovered great qualities, many of 


which an almoſt uninterrupted flow of proſperity 


had hitherto afforded! him no opportunity of 


diſplaying.” He appeared conſpicuous for firm- 
neſs and conftancy of ſpirit, for magnanimity, 
fortitude, humanity, and compaſſion. He en- 


dured as great hardſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier 


he expoſed his own” perſon wherever danger 
threatened; he encouraged the deſponding; 
viſited the ſick and wounded; and animated all 


by his words and example. When the army em- 


darked, he was among the laſt who left the 
More, although a body of Arabs hovered at no 


theſe 
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theſe virtues, Charles atoned, in ſome degree, Boox VI. 
for his obſtinacy and preſumption in undertak- 7 105. 
ing an expedition ſo fatal to his ſubiects. 


Tun Semih W attended this N * 
tunate enterprize did not end here; for no ſooner Fo 
were the forces got on board, than a new ſtorm 
ariſing, though leſs furious than the former, ſcat- 
tered the fleet, and obliged them, ſeparately, 
to make towards ſuch ports in Spain or Italy as 
they could firſt reach; thus ſpreading the ac- 

count of their diſaſters, with all the circum- 
ſtances of aggravation. and horror, which their 

fear or fancy ſuggeſted, The Emperor himſelf, 

after eſcaping. great dangers, and being forced 

into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he was Desen. a; 
obliged by contrary winds to remain ſeveral 
weeks, arrived at laſt in Spain, in a condition 
very different from that in which he had return- 
ed from his former expedition againſt the In- 
1 uy EX oe 


Carol. V. Expeditio ad Argyriam per Nicolaum Villag- 
nonem Equitem Rhodium ap; Scardium, v. ii. 365, Jovii 
Hiſt, J. xl, p. 269. Who Vera y Zuniga 9 V. 
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u E en which the Emperor ſuf- 

fered in his unfortunate: enterprize 
. 8 Algiers were great; and the account of 
theſe, which augmented in proportion as It 
ſpread at a greater diſtance from the ſcene of 
his*-diſaſters; encouraged Francis to begin hoſ- 
tilities, on which he had been for ſome time 
reſolved. But he did not think it prudent to 
produce, as the motives of this reſolution, either 


or the Emperor's diſingenuity in violating his 
repeated promiſes with regard to the reſtitution 


* 


THE REIGN, xc. 
of that country. 
a good reaſon againſt" concluding the truce of 
Nice, but was none for breaking it; the latter 
could not be urged' without expoſing bis own 
credulity as much as the Emperor's want of in- 


tegrity. A violent and unwarrantable action of 


one of the Imperial generals, furniſhed him with 
a reaſon to juſtify his taking arms, which was 
of greater weight than either of theſe, and ſuch 
as would have rouſed him, if he had been as 
deſirous” of peace as he was eager for war. 
Francis, by ſigning the treaty of truce at Nice, 
without conſulting Solyman, gave (as he fore- 
ſaw) great offence to that haughty Monarch, 
who conſidered an alliance with him as an ho- 
nour of which a Chriſtian prince had cauſe to 
be proud.” The French King's friendly inter- 
view with the Emperor in Provence, followed 
by ſuch extraordinary appearances of union and 
confidence as accompanied Charles's Teception 
in France, induced the Sultan to ſuſpe& that 
the two rivals had at laſt forgotten their ancient 
enmity, in order that they might form ſuch a 


general confederacy againſt the Ottoman power, 


as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſtendom and 
often attempted in vain. Charles, with his 
uſual art; endeavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen 
"theſe ſuſpicions, by inſtructing his emiſſaries at 
Conſtantinople, as well as in thoſe courts with 
* Solyman held any threlligence, to repre- 

| ſent 
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THE REIGN; OF THE 


ſent the concord between him and F rancis to be 
ſo entire, that their ſentiments, - views, and pur- 


ſuits, would be the ſame for the future, It 


was not without difficulty that Francis effaced 
theſe impreſſions ; but the addreſs, of Rincon, 
the French ambaſſador at the Porte, together 


with the manifeſt advantage of carrying on hoſ- 


tilities againſt the houſe of Auſtria in concert 
with France, prevailed at length on the Sultan 
to enter into a cloſer conjunction with Francis 
than ever. Rincon. returned into France, in 
order to communicate to his maſter a ſcheme of 
the Sultan's, for gaining the concurrence of the 
Venetians in their operations agaiaſt the com- 
mon enemy. Solyman having lately concluded 
a peace with that republick, to which the media- 
tion of Francis, and the good offices of Rincon 
had greatly contributed, thought it not impoſ- 
ſible to allure the ſenate by ſuch advantages, as, 
together with the example of the French Mo- 
narch, might overbalance any ſcruples ariſing 
either from decency or caution that could ope- 
rate on the other ſide. Francis, warmly, ap- 
proving of this meaſure, diſpatched Rincon 
back to Conſtantinople, and, directing him to go 
by Venice along with Fregoſo, a Genoeſe exile, 
whom he appointed his ambaſſador to that re- 


| POS. empowered them to negociate we * 
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ter with the ſenate, to whom Solyman had ſent Boox VII. 
an envoy for the ſame purpoſe ®, The marquis 1 
del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, an officer 
of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the moſt atrocious actions, got intel - 
ligence of the motions and deſtination of theſe 
ambaſſadors. As he knew how much his maſ- 
ter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 
French King, and of what conſequence it was 
to retard the execution of his meaſures, he em- 
ployed ſome ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon 
of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fregoſo 
as they ſailed down the Po, who murdered them 
and moſt of their attendants, and feized their 
papers. Upon receiving an account of this bar- 
barous outrage,.. committed, during the ſub- 
ſiſtence of truce, againſt perſons held ſacred by 
the moſt uncivilized nations, Francis's grief for 
the unhappy fate of two ſervants whom he loved 
and truſted, his uneaſineſs at the interruption of 
his ſchemes by their death, and every other paſ- 
fon, were ſwallowed up and loſt in the indigna- 
tion which this inſult on the honour of his crown 
excited. He exclaimed loudly againſt Guaſto, 
who, having drawn upon himſelf all the infamy 
of aſſaſſination without making any diſcovery of 
innere as the ambaſſadors had left their in- 


* "b Hi de Venet. de Parat, iv, 125. | 
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Boox Vii. ſtructions and other papers of conſequence be: 


1541. 


hoſtilities, were aſcribed not merely to ambition 


hind them, now boldly denied his being acceſ. 


ſary in any wile to the crime. He ſent an ambaſ- 


ſador to the Emperor, to demand ſuitable repa- 
ration for an indignity, which no prince, how 
inconſiderable ſoever or puſillanimous, could 


tamely endure : And when Charles, impatient 


at that time to ſet out on his African expedi- 
tion, endeavoured to put him off with an eva- 
ſive anſwer, he appealed to all the courts in 
Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the in- 
Jury, the ſpirit of moderation with which he had 


applied for redreſs, and the iniquity of the Em. 


r- in ee n gy . 5 


eee n e wh abs wills which 


Guaſto aſſerted his own innocence, the accuſa- 


tions of the French gained greater credit than all 
his proteſtations; and Bellay, the French com- 
mander in Piedmont, procured,” at length, by 
his induſtry and addreſs, ſuch a minute detail 


of the tranſaction, with the teſtimony of ſo many 
of the parties concerned, as amounted almoſt to 


a legal proof of the marquis's guilt. In conſe- 
quence of this opinion of the publick, confirmed 
by ſuch ſtrong evidence, 'Francis's "complaints 
were univerſally allowed to 'be well founded, 
and the ſteps which he took towards' renewing 


or 
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or reſentment, but to the unavoidable neceſſity Boox VII. 
of vindicating the honour of his crown. 1841. : 


" Hamann juſt Brnacia might eflcem his 
own cauſe, he did not truſt ſo much to that, as 
to neglect the proper precautions for gaining 
other allies beſides the Sultan, by whoſe aid he 
might counterbalance the Emperor's ſuperior 
power. But his negociations to this effect were 
attended with very little ſucceſs. Henry VIII. 
eagerly bent at that time upon ſchemes againſt 
Scotland, which he knew would at once diſſolve 
his union with France, was inclinable rather to 
take part with the Emperor, than to contribute in 
any degree towards favouring the operations 
againſt him. The Pope adhered inviolably to his 
ancient ſyſtem of neutrality. The Venetians, 
notwithſtanding Solyman's ſolicitations, imitated 
the Pope's example; The Germans, - ſatisfied 
with the religious liberty which. they enjoyed, 
found it more their intereſt to. gratify than to 
irritate the Emperor; ſo that the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, who on this occaſion were 
firſt drawn in to intereſt themſelves in the quar- 
rels of the more potent; Monarchs of the ſouth, 
and the duke of Cleyes, who had a diſpute with 
the Emperor about the poſſeſſion: of Gueldres, 
were the only confederates whom Francis * 


o 'Bellay, 367 &c. Joris Hil. lib, x1, 268. 
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But the dominions of the two former lay at ſuch 
adiſtance, and the power of the latter was fo in- 
conſiderable, _ he qr 1 4 mr a 
lance. Ar Ns | | 3 

en REP wpplied alt defect r his 
own activity. Being afflicted at this time with 


a diſtemper, the effect of his irregular pleaſures, 


and which prevented his purſuing them with the 
ſame licentious indulgence, he applied to buſi- 


neſs with more than his uſual induſtry. The 


ſatne cauſe which occaſioned this extraordinary 
attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe and 
diflatisfied- with the miniſters whom he had hi- 
therto employed. This accidental peeviſhneſs 


being ſharpened by reflecting on the falſe 


ſteps into which he had lately been betrayed, 
as well as the inſults to which he had been 
expoſed, ſome of thoſe in whom he had hitherto 
placed the greateſt confidence felt the effects of 
this change in his temper, and were deprived 
of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced Montmo- 
rency himſelf, who had long directed affairs as 
well civil as military with all the authority of a 
miniſter no leſs beloved than truſted by his maſ- 
ter; and Francis being fond of ſhewing that the 
fall of ſuch a powerful favourite did not affect 
the vigour or prudence of his adminiſtration, 


in 
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In preparing to open the war by ſome e Boox VII. 


and extraordinary effort. 


Funes accordingly brought into the field 


1542. 


five armies. One to act in Luxembourg under = brings 


of Lorraine as his inſtructor in the art of war. 
Another commanded by the dauphin marched 


towards the frontiers of Spain. A third led by 


Van Roſſem the marſhal of Gueldres, and com- 
poſed chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had Bra- 
bant allotted for the theatre of its operations, A 
fourth, of which the duke of Vendome was ge- 
neral, hovered on the borders of Flanders. The 
laſt, conſiſting of the forces cantoned in Pied - 

mont, was deſtined for the admiral Annibaut. 


five armies 


the duke of Orleans, accompanied by the duke into the 


The dauphin and his brother were appointed to 


command where the chief exertions were intend- 
ed, and the greateſt honour to be reaped; the army 


of the former-amounted to forty thouſand, thay 


of the latter to thirty thouſand men, Nothing 
appears more ſurpriſing than that Francis did 
not pour with theſe numerous and irreſiſtible 
armies into the Milaneſe, which had ſo long been 
the object of his wiſhes as well as enterprizes; 
and that he ſhould chooſe rather to turn almoſt 
his whole ſtrength into another direction, and 
towards new conqueſts. But the remembrance 
of che diſaſters which he had met with in his 
former expeditions into Italy, together with the 
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a diſtance from his own" dominions, had gra- 
, Cually. abated his violent inclination to obtain 
"footing in that country, and made him willing 


to try the fortune of his arms in another quarter. 


At the ſame time he expected to make fuch a 


powerful impreſſion on the frontier of Spain, 


where there were few towns of any ſtrength, 


and no army aſſembled to oppoſe him, as might 


enable him to recover poſſeſſion of the count) 


of Roufillon, lately diſmembered from the 


French crown, before Charles could bring into 
the field any force able to obſtruct his progreſs. 
The neceſſity of ſupporting his ally the duke of 


Cleves, and the hope of drawing a conſiderable 


body of ſoldiers out of Germany by his means, 
determined him to aft with vigour in "the Low- 


.V ountries. 


Tur . and duke 1 g . 
the campaign much about the ſame time; the 


former laying ſiege to Perpignan the capital of 
Rouſillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 


Tbe duke of Orleans. puſhed his operations with 


the greateſt rapidity and ſucceſs, one town fall- 


ing after another, until no place in that large 


dutchy remained in the Emperor's hands but 


Thionville. Nor could he have failed of over- 


running the adjacent provinces with the ſamc 


il if he had not voluntarily ſtopt ſhort in this 
career 
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"(tareer of victory. But a report prevailing that Boox VII. 
the Emperor had determined to hazard a battle n 
in order to ſave Perpignan, on a ſudden the 
duke, prompted by youthful ardour, or moved; 
perhaps, by jealouſy: of his brother, whom he 
both enyied and hated, abandoned his own con- 
queſts, and haſtened towards Rouſillon, in order 
to K er with him the glory of the n 


Oy his departure ſome of his troops were diſ- 
banded, others deſerted their colours, and the 
Teſt, cantoned i in the towns which he had taken, 
remained inactive. By this conduct, which 
 leayes a diſhonourable imputation either on his 
underſtanding or his heart, or on both, he not 
only renounced whatever he could have hoped 

from ſuch a promiſing commencement of the 
campaign, but gave the enemy an opportunity | 
of recovering, before the end of ſummer; all 
the conqueſts which, he had gained. On the 
Spaniſh frontier, the Emperor was not ſo incon- 
ſiderate as to venture on a battle, the loſs of 
which might have endangered his kingdom. 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briſkly 
attacked having been largely ſupplied with 
ammunition and proviſions by the vigilance of 
Doria , was defended ſo long and fo vigorouſly 
* the duke of Alva, the perſevering obſtinacy 


4 Sigonii . A. Detis, p. 119 6 
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Boos VII. of whoſe temper. fitted him admirably for ſuch 
15125 ſervice, that at laſt the French, after a ſiege of 
chree months, waſted by diſeaſes, repulſed in 
ſeveral aſſaults, and deſpairing of fucceſs, relin- 
quiſhed the undertaking, and retired into their 

own country:. Thus all Francis's mighty pre- 
parations, either from ſome defect in his own 
conduct, or from the ſupetior power and pru- 
dence of his rival, produced no effects which 

bore any proportion to his expence and efforts, or 

ſuch as gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, 

or anſwered the expectation of Eutope. The 

only ſolid advantage of the campaign was the 
acquiſition of a few towns in Piedmont, which 


Bellay gained rather'by ſtratagem and 2 
than by, the force of his arms. 


1543; Mzanwni.s the er and Francis 


Preparations 


for another though both conſiderably exhauſted by ſuch 
095 greatbut indeciſive efforts, diſcovering no abate- 
ment of their mutual animoſity, employed all 
their attention, tried every expedient, and turned 
themſelves towards every quarter, in order to 
acquire new allies, together with ſuch a rein- 
forcement of ſtrength as would give them the 
ſuperiority in the enſuing campaign. Charles, 
rang advantage of the terror and reſengment of 


© Sandov.. Hiſt, tom. . 31 5. 
* Sandov. Hiſt, ii, 318, Bellay, 387, Ge. Ferrer, is. 
237% | 
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the Spaniards, upon the ſudden invaſion of their 


country, prevailed on the Cortes of the ſeveral 
kingdoms to grant him ſubſidies with a more li- 


267 
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\ agen 
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beral hand than uſual. At the ſame. time, he 


borrowed a large ſum from John King of Por- 
tugal, and, by way of ſecurity for his repay- 


ment, put him in poſſeſſion of the Molucca 


iſles in the Eaſt Indies, with the gainful com- 
merce of precious ſpices, which that ſequeſtered 
corner of the globe yields. Not ſatisfied with 
this, he negociated a marriage between Philip 
his only fon, now in his fixteenth year, and 
Mary daughter of that Monarch, with whom 
her father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, 


gave a large dower ; and having likewiſe per- 


ſuaded the Cortes of Aragon and Valencia to | 


recogniſe Philip as the heir of theſe crowns, he 
obtained” from them the donative uſual on ſuch 
occaſions . Theſe extraordinary ſupplies en- 
abled him to make ſuch additions to his forces 
in Spain, that he could detach a great body into 


the Low- Countries, and yet reſerve as many as 


were ſuffieient for the defence of the kingdom. 


Having thus provided for the ſecurity of Spain, 
and committed the government of it to his ſon, 
he failed for Italy, in his way to Germany. But 


how: attentive ſoever 15 raiſe the funds For: ney f 
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expedient for that purpoſe, he was not ſo incon- 


ſiderate as to accept of an overture which Paul, 
knowing his neceſſities, artfully threw out to 
him. That ambitious Pontiff, no leſs ſagatious 
to diſcern, than watchful to ſeize opportunities 
of aggrandizing his family, ſolicited him to 
grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the Empe - 
ror had admitted to the honour of being his ſon- 
in-law,” the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan, 
in return for which he promiſed ſuch avaſt ſum 
of money as would have gone far towards ſupply- 


ing his preſent exigencies. But Charles, as well 


from unwillingneſs to alienate a provinee of ſo 
much value, as from diſguſt at the Pope, who 
had hitherto refuſed to join in the War againſt 
Francis, rejected the propoſal. His diſſatisfac- 


tion with Paul at that juncture was ſo great, that 


he even refuſed to approve his alienating Parma 
and Placentia from the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and ſettling them on his ſon and grandſon as 


242 ſief to be held of the Holy See.” As no 


other expedient for raifing money among the 
Italian ſtates remained, he conſented to with - 
draw the garriſons which he had hitherto kept 


in che citadels of Florence and Leghorn; in con- 


ſidefation for which, he received a large preſent 
from Ooſmo di Medici, who by this means {c- 
cured his own independence, and got poſſeſſion 
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Boox VII. 
of two forts, which were Jolly. called un ferters. L 


Uo MEWFis > = Abs * K I 1543 
_ 75 * ir: 4 

5 Charles, while be Gn to 3 turned: The Empe- 
his whole attention towards raiſing the ſums ne- ciation 
ceſſary for defraying the expences of the year, VIII.. 
had not been negligent of objects more diſtant, 
though no leſs important, and had concluded a 
league offenſive and defenſive with Henry VIII. 

from which he derived, in the end, greater ad- 

vantage than from all his other preparations. 
Several flight circumſtances, which have already 

been mentioned, had begun to alienate the af- 
fections of that Monarch from Francis his pre- 
ſent ally. and new incidents of greater moment 


had occur to increaſe his diſguſt and animoſity. 
Henry, Uelirous of eſtabliſhing. an uniformity in yeary's 
religion in Great Britain, as well as fond of pan n 

making proſelytes to his own opinions, had odand. 
formed a ſcheme of perſuading his nephew the 

King of Scotland to renounce the Pope's: ſupre- 
macy, and to adopt the ſame ſyſtem. of reforma- 

tion, which he had introduced into England. 

This meaſure; he purſued with his uſual eager- 

neſs and impetuoſity, making ſuch advantage 

ous overtures to James, whom he conſidered as 


nat. ov Frupulouſly attached o any religious 


| % Adriani Inch, 1. Los,” "Sleid; 113. © Jorii Hiſt, lid, 
x p. 301. Vin di Col Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 
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due the kingdom, ſince he could n 


gained his point, But the Scottiſh eceleſiaſticks, 


crown upon the publick councils of Scotland, 
combined together, and by their inſinuations de- 


THE REIGN OF THE 
Boox VIT, tenets, that he hardly doubted of ſuctefs, "His | 


propoſitions were accordingly received in fuch 
a manner that he flattered himſelf with having 


foreſeeing the ruin of the church to be the con- 


ſequence of the King's union with England; and 


the partiſans of France, no leſs convinced that 
it would put an end to the influence of that 


feated Henry's ſcheme at the very moment when 
he expected it to have taken effect. Too 
haughty to brook ſuch à diſappointment, which 
he imputed as much to the arts of the French 
as to the levity of the Scottiſh Monarch, 'he 
took arms againſt Scotland, threatY Ot 
ain the 
friendſhip of its King. At the fame time, his 


reſentment at Francis quickened his negociations 


with the Emperor, an alliance with whom he 
was now as forward to accept as the other could 


be to offer it. During this war with Scotland, 


and before the concluſion of his negociations 11 
with Charles, James V. died, leaving his crown 
Mary his only daughter, an infant a few di 
Upon this event, Henry altered at once his © if 
ſyſtem with regard to Scotland, and ing 
all thoughts of conquering it, ai | af "what 
was more advantageous as well as ore practi- 
cable, an union with that kingdom by a £25 a 

io between 
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Queen. But here, too, he apprehended a vi- 
gorous oppoſition from the French faction in 


to thwart the meaſure.” The neceſſity of cruſh- 
ing this party among the Scots, and of prevent- 


wich France, and puſhed him on to put a finiſh- 
ing hand to the treaty of confederacy with the 
Eaperor. ene 22 F 
In this league were contained firſt of all, ar- 
ticles. for ſecuring their future amity and mutual 
defence; then were enumerated the demands 


Francis; and the plan of their operations was 


faction. They agreed to require that Francis 


man, which had been the ſource of infinite ca- 
lamities to Chriſtendom, but alſo that he ſhould 


ſhould” deſiſt immediately from hoſtilities, and 


immediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or 
pa Nen towns in his hands as ſecurity to that 
effect. 


Scotland, which began to beſtir itſelf in order 


which they were reſpectively to make upon 


leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the common 
enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he ſhould 


Boox VII. 
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ing Francis from furniſhing them any effectual 
aid, confirmed Henry's. reſolution of breaking 


fixed, if he ſhould refuſe to grant them fatiſ- 
ſhould not only renounce his alliance with Soly- 
make reparation for the damages which that 


unnatural union had occaſioned ; that heſhould 
reſtore Burgundy” to the Emperor; that he 


* 
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-ply with theſe demands, they then engaged to 
invade France each with twenty thouſand foot 
and ſive thouſand horſe, and not to lay down their 
arms until they had recovered Burgundy, toge- 
ther with the towns on the Somme, for the Em- 
peror, and Normandy and Guienne, or even the 
whole realm of France, for Henry. Their 
heralds, accordingly, ſet out with theſe haughty 
requiſitions; but not being permitted to enter 
France, could not perform their commiſſion, and 
the two Monarchs held themſelves fully en- 
titled to e whatever was „chan in their 


148 ” | | 
| Wag M4 +420 | 3 , 
0 i” : 


(Fi * ANCIS ou hl part was not leſs ent! in 
preparing for the approaching campaign. Hay- 
ing early obſerved the ſymptoms of Henty's diſ- 


_ guſt and alienation, and finding all his endeavours 
to ſooth and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew 


bh temper too well not to expect that open hoſ- 
tilities would quickly follow upon this ceſſation 
of friendſhip. For this reaſon he redoubled his 
endeayours to obtain from Solyman ſuch, aid as. 


might. countetbalance the great acceſſion of 


ſtrength which the Emperor would receive by 
his alliance with England. In order to ſupply 
the place of the two ambaſſadors who had been 
; "1 Ry . xiv, Fan Herb. 238, | 

irs . 
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murdered by Gvaſto, he ſent as his envoy, firſt Boon Vfl. 
to Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, Paulin, 98 
a captaiti of foot, a man of a daring active fpirit, - 
and on account of theſe qualities thought wor- 
chy of this ſervice, to Which he was recommend. / 
ed by Bellay, ho had trained him to the arts 
of negoelation, and made trial of his talents and 
addreſs on ſeveral occaſions.” Nor did he belie 
the opinion conceived of his courage and abili- 
ties. Haſtening to Conſtantinople, without re- 
garding the dangers to which he was expoſed, 
he urged his maſter's demands with fuch bold- 
nels, and avalled himſelf of every circumſtance 
with ſuch*dexterity, that quickly he removed all 
the Sultan's difficulties. As ſome of the Baſhaws, 
ſwayed either by their own opinion, or influenced 
by the Emperor's emiſſaries, who had made 
their way even into this court, had declared in 
the Divan againſt acting in concert with France, 
he found means either to convince or ſilence 
them. At laſt he obtained orders for Barba- 
roſſa to ſail with a powerful fleet, and to regu- 
late all his operations by the directions of the — | 
French King. Francis was not equally Tucci 
ful in his attempts to gain the princes of the 
Empire. The extraordinary rigour with which 
he thought” it ix. Tat ud Fand ſuch 'of his 
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BoogVIL: ' ſubjects as had embraced the proteſtant opinions, 
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in order to give ſome notable evidence of his 
own zeal for the Catholick faith, and to wipe off 
the imputations to which he was liable from his 
conſederacy with the Turks, placed an inſupe- 
rable barrier between him and ſuch of the Ger. 
mans as intereſt or inclination would have 
prompted moſt readily to join him. His chief 
advantage, however, over the Emperor, he de- 
rived on this, as on other occaſions, from the 
contiguity of his dominions, as well as from the 
extent of the royal authority in France, which 
exempted him from all the delays. and diſap- 
pointments unavoidable Wherever popular aſ- 
ſemblies provide for the expences of government 
by occaſional and frugal ſubſidies. Hence his do- 
meſtick preparations were always carried on with 
vigour and rapidity, while thoſe of the Em- 
peror, unleſs when quickened by ſome foreign 
ſupply, or ſome temporary expedient, were to 
the a ra A ROO F oe 1 


"Long. before. any. army. was in . to 
„ 10 


Countries, againſt which he turned the whole 


weight of the war. He made himſelf maſter of 


Landrecy, which. he determined to keep as the 


key to the whole province of Hainault; and or- 
dered it to be fortified with * Fans 
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from thence to the right, he entered the dutehy of 
Luxembourg, and found it in the ſame defence 


of the Due of Cleves, on whom he had vowed 


whoſe conduct and ſituation were ſimilar to that 


the Emperor, ho advanced at the head of forty- 


town, though gallantly defended, was won by 
aſſault, all the inhabitants put to the ſword, and 
the place itſelf reduced to aſhes. This dreadful 


towns, even ſuch as were capable of reſiſtance, 
{ent their keys to the Emperor; and before a 
body of French detached to his affiſtance could 


Cipal ſubjects, and implored mercy. The Em- 
due allowed him to remain in that ignominious 


poſture, 


leſs ſtate as in the former year. While he was thus 
employed, the Emperor, having drawn together 
an army, compoſed of all the different nations 
ſubject to his government, entered the territories 


to inflict. exemplary vengeance. This prince, 


of Robert de la Mark in the firſt war between 
Charles and Francis, reſembled him likewiſe in 
his fate. Unable, with his feeble army, to face 


come up, the duke himſelf was obliged to make 
1 to Charles in the moſt abje& man- 
Being admitted into the Imperial Pro- 
ct he kneeled, together with eight of his prin- 4 


2 
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four thouſand men, he retired at his approach; 
and the Imperialiſts being at liberty to act as 
they pleaſed, immediately inveſted Duren. That 


The Empe- 
ror becomes 
maſter of 


the Dutchy | 


of Cleves, 


| Auguſt 24. 


example of ſeyerity ſtruck the people of the.coun- 
try with ſuch general terror, that all the other 
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Boox VII. poſture, and eying him with an haughty and 
—Y— implacible look, without deigning to anſwer a 
ſingle word, remitted him to his miniſters. The 
conditions, however, which they preſeribed were 
not ſo rigorous as he had reaſon to have expected 

Set. 7 after ſuch a reception. He was obliged to re- 
nounce his alliance with France and Denmark; 

to reſign all his pretenſions to the dutchy of 
Gueldres ; to enter into perpetual amity with 

the Emperor and King of the Romans. In re- 

turn for which, all his hereditary dominions were 
reſtored, except ' two towns which the Emperor 

kept as pledges! of his fidelity during the con- 
tinuance of the war, and he was re inſtated in 
his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Not 
long after, Charles, as a proof of the ſincerity of 
his reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of 

the ee of _ e Ferdinand. 
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. . ue chaſtice the preſumption of 
the Duke of Cleves, detached one of his allics 
from Francis, and added to his dominions in the 
Low- Countries a conſiderable province which 
lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced to- 
wards. Hainault, and laid fiege to Landrecy. 
There, as the firſt-fruits of his alliance with 
Henry, be was Joined: by fix thouſand Engliſh 


58 Hargi Annal. Brabant, t i. 648, Recueil des Trai- 
woe t. 1 246. ; 5 
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under Sir John Wallop. The garriſon, conſiſt- Boon VI. 


ing of veteran troops commanded by De la 
Lande and Deſſẽ, two officers of reputation, 
. made a vigorous reſiſtance. Francis approached 
with all his forces to relieve the place; Charles 
covered the ſiege; both were determined to 
hazard an engagement; and all Europe expect- 
ed to ſee this conteſt, which had continued ſo 
long, decided at laſt by a battle between two 
great armies, led by their reſpective Monarchs in 
perſon. But the ground which ſeparated their 


two camps was ſuch, as put the difadyantage 


manifeſtly on his fide who ſhould venture to at- 
tack, and neither of them choſe to run that 
tiſque. Amidſt a variety of movements, in or- 


der to dra the enemy into this ſnare, or to 


avoid it themſelves, Francis, with admirable 


conduct, and equal good fortune, threw firſt a 


ſupply of freſh troops, and then a convoy of 

proviſions into the town, ſo that the Emperor, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew into winter - quar- 
ters, in order to preſerve his army from being 
entirely ruined by * po, of the ſeaſon. 


1 48 N 

Dpa ine this on. Solyman fulfilled his 
engagements to the French King with great punc- 
tyality. He himſelf marched into Hungary with 
a numerous OY ; and as the princes of the Em- 
* + Belly a, PO 
Due 3 pire 
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November. 
Solyman in- 
vades Hun- 


gary. 
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of land forces on board, under the count td En- 


Francis, 
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pire made no great effort to ſave a country which 
Charles, by employing his whole force againſt 
is, ſeemed willing to ſacrifice, there was 
no appearance of any body of troops to oppoſe 
his progreſs. He beſieged, one after another, 
Quinque Eccleſiæ, Alba, and Gran, the three 


moſt conſiderable towns in the kingdom, of 


which Ferdinand had kept poſſeſſion. The firſt 
was taken by ſtorm; the other two ſurrendered, 
and the whole kingdom, a ſmall corner excepted, 
was ſubjected to the Turkiſh yoke ®. About 
the ſame time, Barbarofla ſailed with a fleet of 
an hundred and ten gallirs, and coaſting along 
the ſhore of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheg- 
gio, which he plundered and burnt; and ad- 
vancing from thence to the mouth of the Tiber, 
he ſtopt there to water. The citizens of Rome, 
ignorant of his deſtination, and filled with ter- 
ror, began to fly with ſuch general precipitation, 
that the city would have been left deſerted, it 
they had not reſumed courage upon letters from 
Paulin the French envoy, aſſuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks 
to any ſtate in alliance with the King his maſ- 
ter . From Oſtia, Barbaroſſa ſailed to Marſeilles, 
and being joined by the French fleet with a body 


Iſtuanhaff. Hiſtor. Hung. 1, xv. Fg | 
7 Jovi Hiſt, I. xliu. 304, Sec. Pallavic. 160. 
guien, 
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of Savoy. There, to the aſtoniſhment and ſcan- 
dal of all Chriſtendom, the Lilies of France and 
Creſcent of Mahomet appeared in conjunction 
againſt a fortreſs on which the Croſs of Savoy 
was diſplayed. The town, however; was bravely 
defended againſt their combined force by Mont- 
fort a Savoyard gentleman, who ſtood a general 
aſſault, and repulſed the enemy with great loſs; 
before he retired into the caſtle, That fort ſitu- 
ated upon a rock, on which the artillery made 
no impreſſion, and which could not be under- 
mined, he held out ſo long, that Doria had 
time to approach with his fleet, and the marquis 
del Guaſto to march with a body of troops 
from Milan. Upon intelligence of this, the 
French and Turks ratfed the ſiege? ; and Francis 
had not even the conſolation of ſucceſs, to render 
the infamy, which he drew on himſelf by calling 
in ſuch an e more tolerable. 


Fu ROM the ſmall progreſs of either party © 
ring this campaign, it was obvious. to what a 
length the war might be drawn out between two 
princes, whoſe power was ſo equally balanced, 


” Guichenon Hilite de Savoye, t. i, F. 651 Bellay, 
425) e. 
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wi a gallant young prince of the houſe of Boot VII. 
Bourbon, they directed their courſe towards 

Nice, the ſole retreat of the unfortuflate duke 
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Boox VII. and who, by their own talents or activity, could 


Affairs of 
Germany. 


ſo vary and multiply their reſources. The trial 
which they had now made of each other's ſtrength 
might have taught them the imprudence of per- 
fiſting in a war, wherein there was greater ap- 
pearance of their diſtreſſing their own dominions 
than of conquering thoſe of their adverſary, and 
ſhould. have diſpoſed both-to with for peace. If 
Charles and Francis had been influenced by con- 
fiderations of intereſt or prudence alone, this, 


without doubt, muſt have been the manner in 


which they would have reaſoned. But the perſonal 
animoſity, which mingled itſelf in all their quar- 
rels, had grown to be ſo violent and implacable, 


that, for the pleaſure of gratifying it, they diſ- 


regarded every thing ele; and were infinitely 
more ſolicitous how to hurt their enemy, than 
how to ſecure what would be of advantage to 
themſelves. No ſooner then did the ſeaſon 
force them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, without 
paying any attention to the Pope's repeated en- 


deavours or paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh 


peace, they began to provide for the operations 
of the next year with new vigour, and an activity 
increaſing with their hatred. Charles turned his 
chief attention towards gaining the princes of 
the Empire, and endeavoured to rouſe the for- 


midable but unwieldy ſtrength of the Germanick 


body againſt Francis. In order to underſtand 
90 propriety of the * which he took for that 
8 purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, it is neceſſary to review the chief tranſ- 
actions in that country ſince the diet of Ratiſbon 
In the year one thouſand five hundred and forty- 


one. 


Mocn about the time that aſſembly broke up, 
Maurice ſucceeded his father Henry in the go- 
vernment of that part of Saxony which belonged 
to the Albertine branch of the Saxon family. 
This young prince, then only in his twentieth 
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Maurice of 
Saxony ſucs 
ceeds his fa · 
ther. 


year, had, even at that early period, begun to 


diſcover the great talents which qualified him 
for acting ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in the af- 
fairs of Germany. As ſoon as he entered upon 
the adminiſtration, he ſtruck out, into ſuch a 
new and ſingular path, as ſhewed that he aimed, 
from the beginning, at ſomething great and un- 
common. Though zealouſly attached to the 
Proteſtant opinions both from education and 
principle, he refuſed to accede to the league of 
Smalkalde, being determined, as he ſaid, tc 
maintain the purity of religion which was the 
original obje& of that confederacy, but not to 
entangle himſelf in the political intereſts or com- 
binations to which it had given r riſe. At the 
ſame time, foreſeeing a rupture between Charles 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiv- 
ing which of them was moſt likely to prevail in 
the conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and diſtruſt 
which the other Proteſtants expreſſed of all the 
SP 22 Empe- 
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Emperor s deſigns, he affected to place in him 


an unbounded confidence; and courted his fa- 


vour with the utmoſt aſſiduity. When the other 


Proteſtants, in the year fifteen hundred and forty- 
two, either declined aſſiſting Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, or afforded him reluctant and feeble aid, 
Maurice marched thither in perſon, and rendered 
himſelf conſpicuous by his zeal and courage, 
From the ſame motive, he had led to the Em- 
peror's aſſiſtance, during the laft campaign, a 
body of his own troops; and the gracefulneſs of 
his perſon, his dexterity in all military exerciſes, 
together with his intrepidity, which courted and 
delighted in. danger, did not diſtinguiſh him 


more in the field, than his great abilities and 


infinuating addreſs won upon the Emperor's 
confidence and favour. While by this con- 


duct, which appeared extraordinary to thoſe 


who held the ſame opinions with him concern- 
ing religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court 
to the Emperor, he began to diſcover ſome de- 
gree of jealouſy of his couſin the Elector of 
Saxony. This, which proved in the ſequel ſo 
fatal to the Elector, had almoſt occaſioned an 
open rupture between them; and ſoon after 
Maurice's acceſſion to the government, they 
both took arms with equal rage, upon account 


of a diſpute about the right of juriſdiction over 


hs © Sleid, 317. Seck. J. iii, 371. 386. 428. 


a paultry 


% 
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a paultry town ſituated on the Moldaw. They 
were prevented, however, from proceeding to 
action by the mediation of the Landgrave of 
Haſſe, whoſe daughter Maurice had married, as 
well as by the powerful and authoritative ad- 
monitions of Luther.. | 


AmntpsT theſe tranſactions, the Pope, though 
extremely irritated at the Emperor's conceſſions 
to the Proteſtants in the diet of Ratiſbon, was ſo 
warmly ſolicited on all hands, by ſuch as were 
moſt devoutly attached to the See of Rome, no 
leſs than by thoſe whoſe fidelity or deſigns he 
fuſpected, to ſummon a general council, that he 
found it impoſſible to avoid any longer calling 
that aſſembly. The impatience for its meeting, 
and the expectations of great effects from its de- 
ciſions ſeemed to grow in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it. He ſtill adhered, how- 
ever, to his original reſolution of holding it in 
ſome town of Italy, where, by the number of 
eccleſiaſticks, retainers to his court, and de- 
pending on his favour, who could repair to it 
without difficulty or expence, he might influence 
and even direct all its proceedings. This pro- 
polition, though often rejected by the Germans, 
he inſtructed his nuncio to the diet held at Spires, 


in the year one thouſand five hundred and March z. 


forty-two, to renew once more ; and if he found 
s Sleid, 292. Seck. I. iii. 403. 
as Gs it 
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Boon VII. it gave no greater ſatisfaction than formerly, he, 
* as a laſt conceſſion, empowered him, to propoſe 

for the place of meeting, Trent, a city in the 
Tyrol, ſubject to the King of the Romans, Kd 
ſituated on the ' confines between Germany and 
Italy. The Catholick princes in the diet, after 
giving it as their opinion that the council might 
have been held with greater advantage in Ratil- 
bon, . Cologne, or ſome of the grear cities in the 
Empire, approved of the place which the Pope 
had named. The Proteſtants unanimouſly ex- 
preſſed their diſſatisfaftion, and proteſted that 
they would pay no regard to a council held 
without the precincts of the Empire, called by 


the Pope's authority, and in which he aſſumed 
the right of preſiding *.. by 

| May $5. Tan Pope, without takin ** notice bof their 

= Summons it objections, publiſhed the bull of intimation, 
$ named three cardinals to preſide as his legates, 
and appointed them to repair to Trent before 
the firſt of November, the day he had fixed for 
opening the council. But if Paul had deſired 
the meeting of a council as ſincerely as he pre- 
tended, he would not have pitched on ſuch an 
improper time for calling it. Inſtead. of that 
general union and tranquillity, without which 
the deliberations of a council could r be 
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or to defiberate with ſecurity; and obliged him Boon VIE. 
to employ thoſe forces in his own defence, which, TM 


Fun gpenter ſutlefa tie to Kimfaif,” ar well 2 
More hotidur to Chriſtendom, he would have 
turned againſt the Infidels. That Francis, not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from 
oppoling the Infidels, had, with unexampled 
impiety, invited them into the heart of Chriſten- 
dom, and, joining his arms to theirs, had openly 
attacked the duke of Savoy a member of the 
Empire, That Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in 
one of the ports of France; waiting only the re- 
turn of ſpring to carty terror and deſolation to 
the coaſt of ſome Chriſtian ſtate, Thar in ſuch 
a ſituation it was folly to think of diſtant expe- 
- {ditions againſt the Turk, or of marching to op- 

ſe his armies in Hungary, while ſuch'a power- 

| ally received him into the center of Europe, 
and gave him footing there. That prudence 
dictated to oppoſe the neareſt and moſt immi- 
nent danger, firſt of all, and by humbling the 


power of France, to deprive Solyman of the 
advantages, which he derived from the unnatu- 
ral confederacy formed between him and a Mo- 


harch, who ſtill arrogated the name of Moſt 
Chriſtiari, That, in truth, a war againſt; the 
French King and the Sultan ought to be con- 


ſidered as the ſame thing; and that every ad- 

vantage gained over the former, Was a ſevere 

and ſenſible blow to the latter. That, there- 
| fore, bs 
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1 4 Boox VII. fore, he now demanded their aid againſt F rancis, 


— 
IH 


not merely as an enemy of the Germanick body, 
or of him who was its head, but as an avowed 
ally of the Infidels, 2 a OO | wy to the 


_ Chriſtian name. 


In order to give greater weight to this violent 
invective of the Emperor, the King of the Ro- 
mans ſtood up, and related the rapid conqueſts 
of the Sultan in Hungary, occaſioned, as he 


| ſad, by the fatal neceſſity impoſed. on his bro- 


ther of. employing his arms againſt France. 
When he had finiſhed, the ambaſſadors of Savoy 
gave a detail of Barbaroſſa's operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on 
that coaſt. All theſe, added to the general in- 
dignation which Francis's unprecedented union 
with the Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the diet as the Emperor wiſhed, 
and diſpoſed moſt of the members to grant him 


ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. The 
ambaſſadors whom Francis had ſent to explain 


the motives of his conduct, were not permitted 
to enter the bounds of the Empire; and the 


apology which they publiſhed for their maſter, 


vindicating his alliance with Solyman, by ex- 


amples drawn from ſeripture, and the practice 


of Chriſtian princes, was little regarded by men, 


irritated already or prejudiced againſt him to 


ſuch a r as to be incapable of allowing 
1 their 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


their proper weight to any arguments in his be- 
half. 4 1,4 "#3 


sven being the favourable iſpoſition of the 
Germans, Charles perceived that nothing could 
now obſtru& his gaining all that he aimed ar, 
but the fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, 


which he determined to quiet by granting every 


thing that the utmoſt ſolicitude of theſe paſſions 
could defire for the ſecurity of their religion. 
With this view, he conſented to a receſs, whereby 
all the rigorous edicts hitherto iſſued againſt the 
Proteſtants were ſuſpended; a council either 
general or national to be adembled in Germany 
was declared neceſſary, in order to re-eſtabliſh 


peace in the church; until one of theſe ſhould 


be held, (which the Emperor undertook to 
bring about as ſoon as poſſible) the free and 
publick exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion was 
authorized; the Imperial chamber was to give 


no moleſtation to the Proteſtants; and when the | 
term, for which the preſent judges in that court 
were elected, ſhould expire, perſons duly qua- 
liked were then to be admitted as members, 
without any diſtinction on account of religion. 
In return for theſe extraordinary acts of indul- ,; 


gence, the Proteſtants concurred with the other 


members of the diet, in declaring war againſt 


Francis in name of the Empire; in voting the 
Emperor a body of ur thouſand foot, and 
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Beox VII. four (thouſand horſe, to be maintained at the 
7 1544. publick expence for ſix months, and to be em- 
ployed againſt France; and at the ſame time 
the diet impoſed a poll · tax to be levied through- 
out all Germany on every perſon without ex- 
ception, for the ſapport of the war againſt the 
| Turks, Bs r 


CHARLES, While he gave the greateſt attention 


Charles's 


with Den- 
work and neceflary towards conducting the deliberations 


; of a numerous and divided aſſembly to ſuch a 
ſucceſsful period, negociated a. ſeparate peace 
with the King of Denmark ; who, though he 
had hitherto performed nothing conſiderable in 
conſequence of his alliance with Francis, had it 
in his power, however, to make a formidable 
diverſion in favour of that monarch *. At the 
8 ſame time, he did not neglect proper applications 

to the King of England, in order to rouſe him 
to more vigorous efforts againſt their common 
enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accom- 
pliſh this; for ſuch events had happened in 
Scotland as inflamed Henry to the moſt violent 
pitch of reſentment againſt Francis, Having 
concluded with the parliament of Scotland a 
treaty. of marriage between his ſon and their 
young Queen, by which he reckoned himſclf 


z Dumont Corps Diplom. t. iv. P. ii. P» 274- N 
. | ſecutre 
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ſecure of effecting the union of the two king- Boox 
doms, which had been long deſired, and often 
attempted without ſucceſs by his — 2 
Mary of Guiſe the Queen- mother, cardinal 
Beatoun, and other partiſans of France, found 
means not only to break off the match, but to 
alienate the Scottiſh nation entirely from the 
friendſhip of England, and to ſtrengthen its 
ancient attachment to France. Henry, how- 
ever, did not abandon an object of ſo much 
importance; and as the. humbling of Francis, 
beſides the pleaſure of taking revenge upon an 
enemy who had diſappointed a favourite mea- 
ſure, appeared the moſt effectual method of 
bringing the Scots to accept once more. of the 
treaty which they had rejected, he was ſo eager 
to accompliſh, this, that he was ready to ſecond 
whatever the Emperor could propoſe to be at- 
tempted againſt that monarch. The plan, ac- 


cordingly, which they concerted, was ſuch, if 


it had been punctually executed, as muſt have 
ruined France in the firſt place, and wquld have 
augmented ſo prodigiouſly the Emperor's power 
and territories as might in the end have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. They agreed 
to invade France each with an army of twenty- 
five thouſand men, and, without loſing time in 
beſieging che frontier was, to advance directly 

towards 


i 
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: l | * 32 


TYRA forces near Paris *, 
The French © MeanwHile, Francis Good done in poli- 
take 


geld in Pied- tion to all the enemies whom Charles was muſter- 
t. ing againſt him. Solyman had been the only 
| ally who did not deſert him; but the aſſiſtance 
which he received from him had rendered him 

ſo odious to all Chriſtendom, that he reſolved 

rather to forego all the advantages of his friend- 

ſhip, than to become, on that account, the ob- 

ject of general deteſtation. For this reaſon, he 
diſmiſſed Barbaroſſa as ſoon as winter was over, 

who, after ravaging the coaſt of Naples and Tuſ- 

cany, returned to Conſtantinople. As Francis 

could not hope to equal the forces of his rival, 

he endeavoured to ſupply that defect by dil 

patch, which was more in his power, and to get 

tavet Ca- the ſtart of him in taking the field. Early in 
ann. the ſpring the count d' Enguien inveſted Carig- 
nan, a town in Piedmont, which the marquis 

del Guaſto the Imperial general having ſurpriſed 

the former year, conſidered as of fo much im- 
portance, that he had fortified it at great cx- 

pence, The count puſhed the ſiege with ſuch 

vigour, that Guaſto, fond of his own conqueſt, 

and — no wn ks 21 of e it from fall- 
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ing into the hands. of the French, reſolved to Boos VII. 
hazard a battle in order to relieve it. He began 7 
his march from Milan for this purpoſe, and as ,, In 
"tar e Impes 
he was at no pains to., conceal. his intention, it rialifts 
was ſoon known in the French camp.  Enguien, che- it. 
a gallant and enterpriſing young man, wiſhed 
paſſionately to try the fortune of a, battle; his 

troops deſired it with no leſs ardour s but the 
peremptory injunction of the King not to ven- 

ture a general engagement, flowing from a pru- 

dent attention to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 

as well as from the remembrance of former diſ- 
aſters, reſtrained him from venturing upon it. 
Unwilling, however, to abandon Carignan, 

when it was juſt ready to yield, and eager to diſ- 
tinguiſh; his command by ſome memorable ac- 

tion, he diſpatched Monluc to court, in order to 

lay before the King the advantages of fighting 

the enemy, and the hopes which he had of vic- 

tory. The King referred the matter to the 
council z all the miniſters declared, one after an- 
other, againſt fighting, and ſupported their {en- 
timents by reaſons. extremely plauſible, While 

they were delivering their opinions, Monluc, 

who was permitted to be preſent, diſcovered 

ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptoms of im- 
patience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatisfaction 

with what he heard, that Francis, diverted with 

his appearance, called on him to declare what 

he could offer in reply to ſentiments which 


Vol. III. U ſeemed 


20 4 


Bodi ſeemed to be as juſt as they: were general. Upon 
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this, Monluc, a plain but ſpirited ſoldier, and 
of known courage, repreſented the good condi- 


tion of the troops, their eagerneſa to meet the 


$5 4 | 
* | "40% 


Battle of 
Ceriſoles, 


enemy in the field, their confidence in their of- 


8 No ſooner. was | it known that. the King had 


ficers, together with the everlaſting infamy which 
che declining. of à battle would bring on the 
French arms; and he urged his- arguments with 
ſuch lively impetuoſity, and ſuch à flow of mili- 
tary eloquence, as gained over to his opinion, 
not only the King, naturally fond of daring ac- 
tions, hut ſeveral of the council. Francis, catch - 
ing the ſame enthuſiaſm which had animated his 
troops, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and having lifted 
his hands to heaven, and implored, the, divine 
protection, he then addreſſed himſelf to Mon- 
luc, “ Go, ſays he, return to Piedmont, and 
Win the e Ser N 4 ty: SEATER: 


given Engwen leave to fight the Imperialiſts, 
chan ſuch was the martial ardour of the gal- 


A lant and high-ſpirited gentlemen of that age, 


chat the court was quite deſerted, every per- 
ſon defirous of reputation, or capable of ſer- 
vice, hurrying to Piedmont, in order to ſhare, 
as volunteers, in the danger and glory of 
the Wien. e by — n of 5 ſo 
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Ftench by at lenſt ten thouſand men. They april 15 


countered to give way victory remained in ſuſ⸗ 
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many brave officers,” Engulen zmimesiately pre- Boot VL. 
pared. for battle, nor did Guaſto decline the 17 
combat. The number of cavalry was almoſt 


equal, but the Imperial infantry exceeded the 


met near Ceriſoles, in an open plain, which 
afforded to neither any advantage of ground; and 
both had full time to form their army in proper 
order. The ſhock was ſuch as might have been 
expected between veteran troops, violent and ob- 
ſtinate. The French cavalry ruſnhing forward to the 
charge with their uſual vivacity, bore down every 
thing that oppoſed them; but, on the other hand, 
the ſteady and diſciplined valour of the Spaniſh 
infantry having foreed-the body which they en- 


pence, ready to declare for whichever general 
could maße the beſt uſe of that critical moment. 
Guaſto, engaged 1 in that part of his army which 
was thrown iro diſorder, and afraid of falling 
into the Hands of the French, whoſe vengeance 
He dreaded on account of the murder of Rincon 
und Fregoſd, loſt his preſence of mind, and for- 
got to order a large body of reſerve to advance; 
whereas Enguien, with admirable courage and 
equal conduct, ſupported, at the head of his 
a, a ſuch of his battalions as began to 
jeld; and at the ſame time he ordered the 
Swiſs in his ſervice, who had been victorious 


wherever they fought, tofall upon the Spaniards. 
U 2 N 
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French was complete, ten thouſand, of the Im- 


EffeAs of it. 


ber, with all their tents, baggage and artillery, 


remained now almoſt 'defenceleſs ; though the 


I. alive Pe 27. 6. 
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This motion proved deciſtwe. Allithat followed 
was confuſion and ſlaughter. The marquis del 
Guaſto, wounded in the thigh, eſcaped only by 
the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The victory of the 


perialiſts being ſlain, and a conſiderable num- 


taken. On the part of the conquerors, their 
Joy W²as without allay, a few only being ow | 
a RE no em mmm 
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Tais ſplendid de beide the eee 
with which it was attended, delivered France 
from an imminent danger, as it ruined the army 
with which Guaſto had intended to invade the 
country between the Rhone and Saone; where 
chere were neither fortified towns nor regular 
forces to oppoſe his progreſs. But it was not 
in Francis's power to purfue the victory with 
fuch vigour as to reap the advantages which it 
might have yielded; fot though the Milaneſe 


inhabitants, who had long murmured under the 


rigour of the Imperial government, were ready 
to throw off the yoke; though Enguien, fluſhed 


with ſucceſs, urged the King to ſeize this happy 
opportunity of, Fer r a een, the ac- 
3 Bellay, 429, Kc. Memoires a Monluc, Jovi hiſt. 
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object; yet, as the Emperor and King of Eng- 
land were preparing to break in upon the oppo- 
fite frontier of France with ſuperior, force, it 
became neceſſary to ſacrifice all thoughts of con · 
queſt to the publick ſafety, and to recall twelve 
thouſand of Enguien's beſt troops to be em- 
ployed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien's 
ſubſequent operations were, of conſequerice; ſo 
languid and inconſiderable; that the reduction 


was all that he ined by bis aſia: 
Ceriſoles. C8 | I (4.43, 42907 


In 220.2106 7 | - 1 „* 1133.34 
Tux Emperor. as * bp was late | in taking 
che field, but he, appeared, towards che begin- 
ning of June, at the head of an army more nu- 
metous, and better appointed than any which 
he had hitherto led againſt France. It amounted 


ing reduced Luxembourg and ſome other towns 
in the Netherlands, before he himſelf joined it, 
he now marched. with the whole towards the 


Frontiers of Champagne. Charles, according 
to his agreement with the King, of England, 


ought to have advanced directly towards Paris; 


and the dauphin, Who commanded. the only 
Ec to 9 Francis truſted For the Kir 
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of Carignan and ſome other towns in Piedmont, 


,Almoll, to fifty thouſand men, and part of it hay- 
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quifition-of which had been leng his, favourite er, 
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Operations 


in the Low- 
countries, 


June, 


on 
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Dr pan, his dominions; was in 80 condition to oppoſe 
1344. him. But the ſucceſs with Which the French 
had defended Provence in the year one thouſand 

five hundred and "thirty-ſix, had taught them 

the maſt offectual method of diſtreſſing an in- 
vading enemy. Champagne, a country wy” 

ing more in vines than corn, was incapable 

maigtaining a great. army; and before the 5 
perors approach, - whatever could be of any uſe 
0 him had been catried off or deſtroyed, Thi 
. rendered it neceſſary for him to be maſter af 

ſome places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the 
conyoys on which alone he now perceived. that 

he muſt depend for ſubſiſtence; and he foupd 

the frontier towns ſo ill provided for defence, 
that he hoped it would not be à work either of 
much time or difficulty to reduce them. Ac- 
corqinghy Ligny and Commercy, which he firſt 

2 — attacked, ſurtendered after a. ſhort reſiſtance. 
ror iert He then inveſted -Bt, Diſier, Which, though i it 
Jl l. commanded an important paſs on the Marne, 
was deftitute of eyery. thing neceſſary for ſuſtain- 
ings liege. But the count de Sancerre and M. 
de la Lande, Who had acquired ſuch reputa- 
tion by the defence of Landrecy, generouſly 
0 5 themſelves inte che town, and. undertook 


Wn hold it out to the laſt extremity. The Em- 

r ſoon found how capable they were of mak- 

ing good their promiſe, and that he could not 
eren to take the ton without — it in 


form. 


STEROID 1295 
This accordingly he undertook. ; and as cox VII. 
| Was Se FRF neyer to abandon any enterpriſc aww 
which, he had onee e he perfiſted In 415 
i; with, an n ate obſtitiacy . 


* nen“, 790 t R 


Ti King ig of England's MOR forthe menryvin. 
k 14 wit complete” long before the Em- tone, 
for's but as he” did not chooſe; on the one 
land, to encounter alone the whole powef of 
rbk *nd Was un wälning, on the other, that 
by rroops ſhould rexiin inaetive, ne took that 
portunity of chaſtiling the Scbrs, by ſencking 
"th fleet, together with aconfiderable Part of his 
"infantry, under the earl of Hertford, to ifivade 
their country. Hertford executed his commiſ- 
ſion with vigour, plundered” and burnt Edin- 
| burgh and Leith, laid waſte the adjacent coun- 
ty, and reimbarked his men with ſuch diſſ atch, 
that they Joined their ſovereign won "after his 
"landing in France. When Henry arrived 1 in "that. July 14s 
"kin FT be found the Emperor engaged a 
1 "the ſiege of St. Diſier; an ambaſſador; "however, ea, 
"whom hie ſent” to congratulate the Engliſh'Mo- 
ME on his ſafe arrival on the continent, foli> - 
"ited him to march, in terms of the treaty, di- 
rec to Paris. But Charles had ſet his allyfach 
an ill example of fulfilling theconditions of cheir 
Fonſederßen with exactneſs, that Henry; obſery- 
"5g bim employ his time and forces in taking 
© towns for . own for {aw no reaſon why 
1 Nen DU 4 1 n 03 $55 1*2he 
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5 ne mould not ittempt the reduction of ſome 
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Plices chat hay conveniently for himfelf. Wich. 

In * out paying any regard to the Emperor's rethon- 

ſtrances, he immediately inveſted Bologne, and 

commanded the Duke of. Norfolk to preſs the 
ſiege of NMontreuil, which, had been begun be- 

fore his arrival, by. a body of F lemings, in gon 
junction with. ſome, „Englich troops. Wii 

. Charles. and Henry. ſhewed ſuch, attention. each 

to his, own intereſt, they both neglected the 

common cauſe. Inſtead of the union and. con- 

fidence requilite towards, conducting the great 

plan that they had formed, they early diſcovered 

a mutual jealouſy of each other, which, by de- 

_grees, begot diſtruſt, and ended in open hatred*. 


2 -4 By this time, Francis had, with undearied 
nce of St. 
Difer 


. * induſtry, drawn together an army, capable, as 
well from the number as from the valour of the 
troops, of making head againſt the enemy. Bur 
the dauphin, who ſtill acted as general, pru- 
dently declining a battle, the loſt of Which 

Vould have endangered the kingdom, farisfied 
himſelf with haraſſing the Emperor with his 
light troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying 
waſte the country. around, him. Though ex- 
tremely diſtreſſed by theſe operations, Charles 
ſtiill preſſed the ſiege of St. Diſier, which San- 
©." certe defended with aſtoniſhin g fortitude and 


1 | Herbert. N 
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the enemy in them all; and undiſmayed even by 
the death of the brave de la Lande, who was 


| Killed” by a Cannon ball, he continued to ew | 


the fame Beta YEN and obſtinate eſola- 


tion. Ak the end of fe weeks, he was fill 


capable of Holding out ſome time longer, when 
an artifice of * Grab S induced him to fur- 
render. That crafty - politician, having int 
cepted the key to the cypher y which the Fon of 
Guiſe uſed it in communicating intelligence to to San- 

_ Eerre, forged. a letter i in bis name, authorizing Sa- 
cetre to capitulate, : as the King g, than ügh Hig ly 
 fatisfied with his behaviour, 1030 it 107 fu 
dent to hazard a battle for bis relief. This Tet- 
ter he conveyed. into.the town in a manner which 
could raiſe no ſaſpicion, and the governor. fell 
into the ſnare, | Even then, he obtained füch 
honourable, conditions as: his | gallant defence 
merited, and among others a ceſſation of hofti- 
lities for eight days, at che expiratiog f which 
he bound himſelf to open the gates, if Erancis; 
during that time, did not attack the Imperial 
amy, and throw freſh troops into the town*, 
Thus Sancerre, by detaining the Emperor ſo 
long before an inconſiderable place, afforacd his 
ſovereign full time to aſſem ble all his kordes, and, 


wang rarely falls to the le lot of an e in ſuch 
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72 MI. h an infetior command, _— MS: glory 
1444. --hayiog ſaved his country, in redo ns 4 


28 17. . ſoon as St. Diſier 8 the Empe- 
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ror advanced into the heart of Champagne, but 


abe bert of + Bancerre's obſtinate.. reſiſtance. had damped his 


ſanguine hopes of /penetrating to Paris, and led 
- him ſeriouſly.to reflect on what he might, expect 

\ before towns of .greater ſtrength, and defended 
by more numerous garriſons, At the ſame time, 
the procuring ſubſiſtence for his army was at- 


tended with great difficulty, | which increaſed i in 
proportion as he withdrew from his own frontier, 


He had. loſt à great number of his beſt troops 
in the ſiege of K. Diſier, and many fell daily 
in ſkirmiſhes, which it was not in his power to 
avoid, though. they waſted his army inſen(ibly, 
without leading to any deciſive action. The 

. ſeaſon. advanced. apace, and he had not yet! the 
command either of a ſufficient extent of territory, 

or of any ſuch conſiderable town as rendered | it 
"fake to Winter in che enemy's country. Great 
arrears too were due to his ſoldiers, Who were 
upon the point of mutinying for their pay, while 
be knew not from what funds to ſatisfy them. 
All theſe. conſiderations induced him to liften to 
the, overtures of peace, which a Spaniſh Pop 


Nite the confeffor of his ſiſter the Queen of 


France, had ſecretly. made to his confeſſor, a 


+ monk of es OE. In conſequence of this 
Alt; 2 1 plenipo- 


i 
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1 and Boes. 
plenipotentiaries were named on both ſides, and 
4341 


began their conferences in Chauſſe, à ſmall vil- 
lage near Chalons. At the ſame time, Charles, 
tirber from à defte of making one great final 
effort againſt France,” or merely to gain à pre- 
tert ſot deſerting his ally and concluding: a ſe- 
barzte -prace, ſent an ambaſſador formally to 
degeire⸗ Henry, according to the ſtipulation in 
theb treaty, to advance towards Paris. While 
he expected a return from him, and waited the 
iſſue 5 the conferences at Chauſſe, he continued 
to march forward, ” though in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
from ſcarcity of proviſions. But at laſt, by a 
fortunate motion on his Part, br through Tome 
neglect or treachery on that of the French, he 
4 fr might firſt Eſpernay and then Chateau 
> in both-which were conſiderable maga- 
* 5 No ſobner was it known that theſe towns, 
the latter of which''is not two days march from 
Paris,” were in the hands of che enemy, than 
that grear capital, defenceleſs, and {ſuſceptible 
of any violent alarm in proportion to its great- 
neſe, was filled with conſternation The in- 
habitänts, às if the Emperor had been already 
at their gates, fled in the wildeſt confuſion and 
hy, air, many ſending their wives and children 
down the Seine to Roũen, others to Orleans, 
and the tons Upon the Loire! Franbis himſelf, 
mote afflicted wich chig than with any other 
* * his reigns and ſenſible as well of 
* the 
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doe vn. the triumph that bis rival would enjoy in inſult- 
. ᷣ ᷑—ö—— dariger to. which:the 
kingdom was expoſed, could not refrain from 
| 


crying out, in the firſt emotion of his ſurpriſe 
and ſorrow, How dear, O my God, do I pay 
for this crown, which I: thought thou hadſt 
granted me freely? But recovering in a mo- 
ment from this ſudden ſally of peeviſhneſs and 
impatience,” he devoutiy added, Thy will, 
however, be done; and proceeded to iſſue the 
neceſſary orders for oppoſing the enemy with 
his uſual activity and preſence of mind. The 
dauphin detached eight thouſand men to Paris, 
which revived the courage of the affrighted citi- 
zens; he'threw a ſtrong. garriſon into Meaux, 
and by a forced march got into be 25 
* bn r _ rhe * * 


Obliged to 2 Uros ak a s 3 again 
to feel the want of proviſions, perceiving that 
the dauphin ſtill prudently declined/ à battle, 
and not daring to attack his camp with forces ſo 
much ſhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, 
turned ſuddenly to the right, and began to fall 
back towards Seiſſons. Having about this time 
received Henry's anſwer, whereby he refuſed to 
abandon the ſieges of Bologne and Montrevil, 
"ON o__ which eee nod moment to get 


>: Fats * 
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poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf abſolved from alt; 


obligations of adhering to the treaty. with him, r 
and at full liberty to conſult. his own, intereſt in 


what manner ſoever he pleaſed. He confented, 
therefore, to renew the conference, which the 
ſurpriſe of Eſpernay had broken off. To con- 


clude a peace between two princes, one of whom; Peace be- 


greatly deſired, and the other greatly needed it, 
did not require a long negociation. It was ſigned 
at Creſpy, a ſmall town near Meaux, on the 
eightcenth of September. + The chief articles of 
it were, That all the: conqueſts i which either 
Rerty had made ſince the truce of Nice ſhall: be 
reſtored ; That the Emperor ſhall give in mar- 
riage to the Duke of Orleans, either his own 
eldeſt daughter, or the ſecond daughter of his 
brother Ferdinand; That if he chaſe to beſtow 
on him his own daughter, he ſhall ſettle on her 
all the provinces. of the Low- Countries, to be 
erected into an independent ſtate, which ſhall de- 
ſeend to the male iſſue of the matriage: That if he 
determined to give him his niece, he ſhall, with 
her, grant him the inveſtiture of Milan and its 
dependendies ;, That he ſhall within four months 
declare which of theſe two Princeſſes he had 
pitched upon, and fulfil the reſpective condi- 
tions upon the conſummation of the marriage, 
which ſhall take place within a year from the date 
of the treaty z Thar as ſoon as the Duke of Or- 
leans is put-in poſſeſſion either of the Low- 
een; i Countries 


30 
Rove VIla 


tween him 
and Francis 
concluded 
at Creſpy, 


02 
— Countries or of Milan,” Francis Thall reſtöre to 
"as the Duke of Savoy all that he now poſſeſſes of 


> —_ 
Nn 


towards which the King ſhall-furniſh, when re- 
quired by the Emperor and Empire, ſix hundred 


' e Auen T- — "= > 1&8. 
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his territories, except Pignerol and Montmilian; 
That Francis ſhall renounce all pretenſtons to the 
kingdom of Naples, or to the ſovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, and Charles ſhallogive up 
his claim to the dutchy of Burgundy and county 
_ of Charolois ; That Francis ſhall give no aid to 
the eniled King of Navarre; That both Mo- 
narchs ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, 


men e. er rk 4 7 


thre - Albus 


ariſing from the diſtreſs of his army through 
want of proviſions; from the difficulty. of re- 
treating out of France; and the impoſſibility of 
ſecuring winter - quarters there; the Emperor 


Was influenced by other conſiderations, more 


diſtant; indeed, but not leſs weighty, The Pope 
was offended to a great degree, as well/at his 
conceſſions to the Proteſtants in the late diet, as 
at his conſenting to call a council, and to admit 
of publick diſputations in Germany, with a view of 
determining the doctrines in controverſy. Paul 


ee both theſe ſteps as. ſacrilegious en- 
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c achments on the juriſdiction. as well as privi- 
leges of the Holy. See, had addreſſed to the Em- 
perot a remonſtrance rather than a letter on this 


ſubject, written with ſuch acrimony of language: | 


and in a ſtyle of ſuch high authority, as diſco- 
vered more of an intention to draw on a quar- 
rel than of a deſire to reclaim him. This ill 


ror*s league with Henry, which being contracted 
with an heretick, excommunicated by the apo- 
ſtolick ſee, appeared to the Pope a profane alli- 
ance and Was mot leſs dreaded by him, than 
that of Francis with Solyman. Paul's ſon and 
grandſon, highly incenſed at the Emperor for 
having refuſed to gratify them with regard 
to the alienation of Parma and Placentia, con- 
tributed by their ſuggeſtions to ſour and diſguſt 
him till: more. To all which' was added the 
powerful operation of the flattery and promiſes 
which Francis inceſſantly employed to gain him. 
Though from his deſire of maintaining a neutfa- 


lity, che Pope had hitherto ſuppreſſed his own 
reſentment; | had eluded the artifices of his "own 


— and reſiſted the ſolicitations of the 
en King, ir was not ſafe to rely much on 


friends, arid his "intereſt combined to make. 
The union of the Pope with France, Charles 
well knew,” would inſtantly expoſe. his domi- 


nions in Auen to be attacked. The Venetians, 
ati Is 12 7 he 


humour was not a little inflamed by the Empe- 


the Rexditieſs" r a man whom his paſſions, his 
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BooxVik. be-forglaw. would probably; follow. the example 


"nam of Postiff, who. was .confidered- as a model of 


palitigal wiſdom, among! the Italians „ and thus, 
at a juncture when he felt himſelf hardly equal 
ta the burden of the preſent. war, he would be 


overwhelmed. with the weight of a new confede - 


racy againſt him, At the ſame time, the 
Turks, almoſt unreſiſted, made , ſuch, progreſs 
in Hungary, reducing. town after toy n, that 


they approached near to the confines of the 


Auſtrian provinces, Above all theſe, the cx- 


| traordinary progreſs of the Proteſtant doctrines 
in Germany, and the. dangerous combination 


into which the Princes of that profeſſion had en- 
tered, called for his immediate attention, Al- 
moſt one half of Germany had revolted from the 
eſtabliſned church; the fidelity. of the reſt was 
much ſhaken; the nobility of Auſtria had de- 
manded of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of xeli- 
gion“; the Bohemians, among whom ſome 
ſeeds of the doctrines of Huſs ſtill remained, 
openly favoured the new opinions; the arch- 
biſnop of Cologne, with a zeal rare among eccle - 


 Gaſticks,' had begun the reformation: of his dio- 


ceſeſ nor was ĩt poſſible, unleſs ſome timely and 
effectual check were given to the ſpirit of inno- 
vation, to foreſec where it would wh He him- 


n 
VF. Paul, 105. Pallavic, 163. * 41 . Mend ha cvgh 
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{4f had been a witneſs,” in che late diet, to the Boon VII. 
peremptory and decifive tone which the Proteſt- 1% | 
ants had now affuried. He had ſeen how, from 
confidence in their number, and union, they 
had forgotten the humble ſtyle of their firſt peti- 
tions, having grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly 
to deſpiſe the Pope, and to ſhnew no great reve · 
rence for the Imperial dignity itſelf. If, there- 
fore, he wiſhed to maintain either the ancient 
religion or his on authority, and would not 
chooſe to dwindle into a mere nominal head of the 
Empire, ſome vigorous effort was requiſite, 
which could not be made during a war that re- 
quired” the greateſt ' exertion of his ſtrength 
2 4 be and e 8 


Seen Wi the: 8 inducements to 

peace, he had the addreſs to frame the treaty of 
Creſpy ſo as to promote all the ends which he 
had in view. By coming to an agreement with , 
Francis, he took from the Pope all proſpect of 

advantage in courting the friendſhip of that 
Monarch in preference to his. By the 2 + 
with regard to a war with the Turks, he not 

only deprived Solyman of a powerful ally, but 
turned the arms of that ally againſt him. By 
a private. article, not inſerted in the treaty .that 
it might not raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he 

agreed with Francis that both ſhould exert all 
their influence and power in order to procure a 
Vor. III. X general 
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Book VII. general council, te aſſert its authority, and to 
I . exterminate. the Proteſtant. hereſy out of their 


dominions. This cut off all hope of aſſiſtance 
which che confederates of Smalkalde might ex- 
pect from the French King; and leſt their ſoli- 
citations, or his jealouſy of an ancient rival, 
ſhould hereafter tempt Francis to forget this en- 
gagement, he left him embarraſſed with a war 
againſt England, which would put it out of his 
power to F<) any part in the affairs of Ger. 


8 1198. is 44 | dS 
; 4 mos J 
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| 299 76 Tor 188 | IS Lon *. 4 
War con- e potlathd at all times with an high 
wn idea of his own power and importance, felt, in 


N the moſt ſenſible manner, the neglect with Which 
2 the Emperor had treated him in concluding a 


ſeparate peace. But the ſituation of his affairs 
was ſuch as ſomewhat alleviated the mortifica- 
tion which this occaſioned. For though he was 

obliged to recall the Duke of Norfolk from the 

dert. 74 ſiege of Montreuil, becauſe the Flemiſh troops 
received orders to retire, Bologne had ſurren- 
dered before the negociations at Creſpy were 

brought: to an iſſue, While elated with vanity 

on account of this conqueſt, and inflamed with 
indignation againſt the Emperor, the ambaſſa- 

dors whom Francis ſent to make overtures of 
; er a him ny wen what was 
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moderate or equitable. "His demands were in- Boo VII. 
deed extravagant, /and made in the” tone\ of a 700 


conqueror ; that Francis ſhould renounce his 


alliance with” Scotland, and not only pay up 
the arrcars of former debts, but reimburſe the 


mogey Which He had eb in the preſent 


war. Francis, though lincerely defrous of 
Peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order 


to obtain it, being now free from the preſſure 


of the Impefial arms, rejected theſe ignominious 
propoſitions with diſdain; and Henry departing 
for England, hoſtilities commnred. deen the 


; 


m * 
two nations“. ö | ab, 


Tut wear denen hn e er The dau- 


pbhin diſſatiſ. 


to the people of France, whom it delivered from fed with 
the dread of an enemy who had penetrated into 2 oF 
the heart of the kingdom, was loudly com- 
plained of by the dauphin. He conſidered it as 

a manifeſt proof of the King his father's extra · 
ordinary partiality towards his younger brother, 

now Duke of Orleans, and complained that 

from his eagerneſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for a 
favourite ſon,” he had- ſacrificed the honour of X 

the kingdom, and renounced; the moſt. ancient 

as well as valuable rights of the,crown. But a8 

he durſt not venture to offend the king by re 


fuſing to ratify it, 5 * TIE] _—_ ak 


6 l. p. 372. Herbert, 24 : 
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BoogVIL* de kame üime oi, Ering 10, hne ib privi- 
1544, lege of reclaiming, what as ne, alienated ſo 
% ch to his detriment, beſecretly;proteſted, in 
of ſome of his adherents, againſt, the 
4 hole tranſaction; and declared. Whatever he 
mould be obliged to do in order to confirm it, 
null in inſet, | and void of all obligation... The 
parliemegt of Tbouleoſe, probably. by the in- 
ſtigation of his -partiſans, did the ſame . But 
Francis, highly pleaſed as well with having de- 
 _Hveredhis ſubjects from the miſeries of an inva- 
ion, a8 with the proſpect of acquiring an inde- 
pendent ſettlement for his ſon at no greater price 
chan the renouncing conqueſts to which he had 
0 juſt claim; "tides Which had hicherto proved 
the ſource of expence or diſaſters to the nation, 
and rights grown obſolete and of no value; 
Tatified che treaty with great joy. Charles, 
chin the time preſeribed by the treaty, declared 
Iii intention of giving Ferdinand's daughter in 
x arriage to the Duke of Orleans, together with 
the dutchy of Milan as her : dowry 2. | Every 
- Gretimſtance ſeemed to promiſe the continuance 
bt peace. The Emperor“ eruelly afflicted with 
the gout, appeared to be in no condition to un- 
geitake any enterpriſe where: great activity v3 
" requilite,” of muck fatigue to be endured. He 
ene neee aner "Ph. 
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himſelf felt this, wy withed at leaſt that it ſhould Boot V. 
be believed] and being ſ much diſabled by this TI 
& cruciating diſtemper, when a French ambaſ .. 
ſadot followed kim to Bruſſels, in order tobe 
preſent at his ratification of the treaty of peace; 
at it was with the utmoſt difficulty he ſigned 
his name, he obſerved, that there was no great 
danger of his violating theſe articles, as a hand 
that could hardly _ A © pa Was _ OP 
brandiſh' a lance. © e , Rbf1 {017 8997 - 
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6 Tux violence of his diſeaſe 8 The Empe- 
peror ſeveral months in Bruſſels, and was the fremes 
apparent cauſe of putting off the execution of = 
the vaſt ſchemes which he had formed in order "ar AT 
to humble the - Proteſtant » party in Germany. 

But there were other reaſons for this delay. For, 
however prevalent the motives were which de- 
termined him to undertake this enterpriſe, the 
natute of that great body which he was about 

to attack, as well as the ſituation of his own 

affairs, made jt neceſſary to deliberate. long, to 
proceed with caution, and not too ſuddenly to 

throw aſide the veal under which. he had hi- 
rherto concealed his real ſentiments and ſchemes. 
He vas ſenſible that the Proteſtants, conſcious 
of their own ſtrength, but under, continual ap- 
prehenſions of his deſigns, had all the boldneſs 
* à powerful party joined to the Jealouſy of a 
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BooxVil. feeble: faction : and Were no fs; quick-lighted 


1 to diſcern the firſt appearance of danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the 
war z and thaugh, in order to deliver himſelf 
from this incumbrance, he had determined to 
ſend an envoy to the Porte with moſt advantage- 
ous and even ſubmiſſive overtures of peace, the 
reſolutions of that haughty court were ſo uncer- 
tain, that before theſe were knows, it would 

have been highly imprutient to have kindled 
the flames of civil war in his own domini- 


5 


Ons. 


* 


I! 


ige eee enen. 
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Li ah Uron this account, he appeared diffatished 
geoeral with a bull iſſued by the Pope immediately after 


council to 


— the peace of Creſpy, ſummoning the council to 
Nov. 19. aſſemhle at Trent early next ſpring, and exhort- 
ing all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the oppor- 
tunity that the preſent happy interval of tran- 

quillity afforded them, of ſuppreſſing thoſe he- 

reſies which threatened to ſubvert whatever was 

_ facred or venerable among Chriſtians. But after 
ſuch a light expreſſion of diflike, as was neceſ- 

ſary in order to cover his deſigns, he determined 

to countenance the council, which might be- 

come no inconſiderable inſtrument towards ac- 
compliſhing his projects, and therefore not only 
appointed ambaſſadors to. appear there in his 


name, hs ee, the ecelebaltics' AA bi ba. Berl. 1 
ae eee 33 


14 


2113 4 Wy 1M 18 | "de {$48 2 * 
* fins the Nene views, when the 545. 
Imperial diet, after ſeveral prorogations, Was Worm. 
opened at Worms. The Prate who en- March 246 
joyed the free exerciſe of their religion by a very 
precariqus.tenure, having no other ſecurity for 
it than the receſs of the laſt diet, Which was 10 
continue in force only until the meeting of a 
council, wiſhed earneſtly to eſtabliſh ; that im- 
portant privilege upon ſome firmer. baſis, and 
to hold. it by a perpetual not a temporary title. . 

But, inſtead of offering them any additional ſe- 
curity,” Ferdinand opened the diet with obſerv- 
ing, that there were two points, chiefly, which 
required conſideration, the proſecution of the 
war againſt the Turks, and the ſtate of religion; 
that the former was the moſt urgent, as Soly- 
man, after conquering the greateſt part of Hun- 
gary, vn ROW ready to fall upon the Auſtrian 
provinces; that the Emperor, Who. From the 
beginning of his reign, had neglected no oppor- 
tunity of annoying this formidable enemy, and 
with the hazard of his un perſon had reſiſted 
his attacks, being animated till with the ſame 
zeal, had now conſented. to ſtop ſhort. in che 
career 2 ace eint France, it, in 
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- BooeFIhi-gonjunftiny with his ancient rival, he might 
1545. oem his rns with greater vigour" againſt the 
com dverfary of the Chrittian faith; that 

ll becam all the members of the Empire to ſe- 
cond thb pious endeavours of its head ; that, 
therefore they ought, without delay, to vote 
him ſuchireul aid as not only their duty but 
their inte eſt called upon them to furniſh; that 

© the conthverſies about religion were fo intricate, 
and of ch difficult diſcumon, as to give no 

T8 of ts bei Mble-to bring them at pre- 
— * ay — 1 that by L and 
edn! repeatedtolicitations the er had at length 
— pftevailet on the Pope to call a council, for 
Wich they had ſo often wiſhed and petitioned; 
that che ime appointed for its meeting was nov 

b come, ard both parties ought to wait for its de- 
crces, and ſubmit to _—_ ws'the Gs o Par 

" univerſa cmd 


e 4 KA | 
wi Tax popiſh pigeon the diet td this 
101 declararon with great applauſe, and Gignificd 
their eſtire acquieſcence in every particular 
1 contained. The Prateſtants expreſſed 
great ſirpriſe at propoſitions, . which were ſo 
manifeſtiy tepugnant to the receſs of the former 
diet; they inſiſted chat the queſtions with regard 
co religibn, as firſt in dignity and importance, 
- , -71q0ught! tp come firſt under, deliheration; that, 
berni ** was to all 
Fiz 3 E | Fo Germany's 
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Sermany, the ſecuring the free exerciſe af their Boon YI", 
rengion rowehed chem fill, more nearly," vor "7545. | 
could they proſecute a foreign war with ſpirit, 
+ while: ſolicitous and concerned about their do- 
meſtick tranquillity ; that if the latter were once 
rendered firm and permanent, they would con- 
cur with their oountrymen in puſhing the for- 
mer, and yield to none of them in activity or 
real. But if the danger from the Turkiſh arms 
was indeed ſo imminent, as not to admit of ſuch 
2 delay as would be occaſioned by an immediate 
examination of the controverted points in reli- 
gion, they required that a diet ſhould be in- 
ſtantly appointed, to which the final ſettlement 
of their religious diſputes ſhould; be referred; 
and that in the mean time the decree of the for- 
mer diet concerning religion ſhould be explained 
in a point which they deemed: eſſential. By the 
receſs of Spires it was provided, that they ſhould 
enjoy unmoleſted the publick exerciſe of their re- 
Aston until the meeting of a legal council; but 
dss the Pope had now called a council to which 
Ferdinand had required them to ſubmit, they 
den to ſuſpect that their adverſaries might 
take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of 
tze receſs; and pretending that the event therein 
mentioned had taken place might pronounce 
them to be no longer entitled to the fame indul- 


yg. * 


, Dance In order to guard againſt this interpre- 5 * 
| W |= yation, they rene wed cheir former -remonſtrances 1 


2 et _ againſt 
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| Bagg VIL,.. agaipf. a council called to meet, without the 
1565, | bands of the Empire, ſummoned. by the Pope's 


authority, and in which he aſſumed the right of 
preſiding z and declared that, notwithſtanding | 


the convocation of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, 


Emperor ar- 


rives at 
Worms, 


they e the receſs ee er 
egen ue ante Ig 
ein E. | 

Ar ather. Fre.” gs ken abs; „ 
thoutzbt it of advantage to ſooth and gain the 
Proteſtants, he had deviſed expedients for giv- 
ing them ſatisfaction with regard to demands 
ſeemingly more extravagant; but his views at 
preſent being very different, Ferdinand by his 
command adhered inflexibly to his firſt propo- 
ſitions, and would make no conceſſions which 
had the moſt remote tendency to throw diſcre- 
dit on the council, or to weaken its authority, 
The Proteſtants, on their part, were no leſs in- 
flexible; and, after much time ſpent in fruitleſs 
endeavours to convince each other, they came 
to no concluſion. Nor did the preſence” of the 
Emperor, Who upon his recovery arrived at 
Worms, contribute in any degree to render the 
Proteſtants more compliant. Fully convinced 


that they were maintaining the cauſe of God 


to the allurements of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions 
of fear; and in proportion as the Emperor re- 
. tas ſalicitations, or diſcaovered his. der 

Ge ſigns, 
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ſigns, their boldpeſs ſeems to have increaſed. oos Vll 
At laſt they openly declared, - that they would Nog 
not even deigu to vindicate their tenets in pre- The rol 
ſence of a cauneil, afſetnbled not to examine, ie. al 
but to condemn them; and that they would pay with the 
no regard to an aſſembly held under the influence Tron. | 
of a Pope, who had already precluded himſelf 

from all title to act as a judge, by his having 
ſtigmarized their opinions with the name of he- 
reſy, and denounced againſt them the heavieſtt 
cenfares, which, in the 1 * __ 
ce eg ge 1 Nee 5 


A ulns the en . 38 as Conduct of 
Vell as firmneſs, rejected all intercourſe wich the —_— 
coubicil, and refuſed their aſſent to the Imperial tis dier. 
demands in reſpect to the Turkiſh war, Mau- 

Tee of Saxony alone ſhewed an inclination to 
gratify the Emperor with regard to both. 
Though he profeſſed: an inviolable ragard for 
the Proteſtant religion, he aſſumed an appear- 
ance of moderation peculiar to himſelf, by which 
he confirmed the favourable ſentiments which the 
Emperor already entertained of him, and gra- 
dually paved the way for executing the ambi- 
tious defigns eee occupied his active 
a eaterprifing mind", f "Pr ene ho W- 
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Boox\ , had little influence upon ſuch as agreed 
5 0 with him in their religious opinions; and | Charles 
perceived that he could not hope either to pro- 
cure preſent aid from the Proteſtants againſt the 
Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealouſies on 
account of their religion. But as his ſchemes 
were not yet ripe for execution, nor bis prepara. 
tions ſo far advanced that he could force their 
compliance, or puniſh their obſtinaty, hie art. 
fully concealed his on intentions. That he 
might augment their ſecurity, he appointed a 
diet to be held at Ratiſbon early next year, in 
order to adjuſt what was now left undetermined; 
and previous to it, he agreed that a certain Bum. 


ber of divines of each party ſhould meet, in 
order co confer upon che Points i in Ape 5 


ee how far ſoever this hath of A * 
dle to maintain the preſent tranquillity might 
baye impoſed upon the Proteſtants, the Empe- 
ror was incapable of ſuch uniform and thorough 
diflimulation, 2s to hide altogether from their 
view the dangerous deſigns Which he was medi- 
- rating againſt them. Herman count de Wied, 
Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate 
conſpicuous for his virtue and primitive ſimpli- 
city of manners, though not more diſtinguiſhed 
for learning than the other deſcendants of noble 
* who in chat age han moſt of the 
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and pg chree, with the aſſiſtance of Melancthan 
ind Bucer, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in 
is dioceſe, and to introduce in its place the 
rites eſtabliſhed among. the Proteſtants. | But 
e canons, of his cathedral who were not Pol. 
felled with the ſame ſpirit of innovation, and 
who foreſaw how fatal the levelling genius of the 
{e& would prove to their dignity and wealth, 
oppoſed, from the beginning, this unprecedented 
enterprize of their Archbiſhop with all the zeal 
1 from reyerence for old inſtitutions, 
ightened by concern for their own intere 
This oppoſition, which the Archbiſhop conſi- 
dered only as a new argument to. demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of a reformation, neither ſhook his 
reſolution nor flackened his ardour in ptoſecut- 
ing his plan. The canons, perceiving all their 
endeavours to check his career to be ineffectual, 
ſolemnly proteſted againſt his proceedings, and 
appealed for redreſs to the Pope and Emperor, 
the former as bis eccleſiaſtical, the latter as his 
civil ſuperior, ;.; This appeal being laid beſore the 
Emperor, during his reſidence in Worms, he 
took the canons of Cologne. under his im me- 
- date protection; enjoined them to proceed with 
rigour againſt all who revolted from the eſta- 
bliſhed church ; prohibited the Archbiſnop to 
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Boor VII, wüke any innovation in Ms dloceſe; and far. 
A tioned! bim es appeat at Bruſtels within chirty 

5 days; t anſwer the accuſations which h oa be 


| Aren en 2 RN 
7 T0 this Shes nn his Hoftite een 
as ainſt the Proteſtant party, Chafles added other 
— {til more explicit. In his hereditary do- 
minions of the Low- Countries, he perſecuted all 
who were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with unre- 
lenting rigour. As ſoon as he arrived at Worms, 
he filenced the Proteſtant preachers in that city. 
He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh againſt 
the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, 
and to call upon him, as he regarded the favour 
of God, to exterminate that peſtilent 'heteſy, 
He diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been al- 
ready mentioned, to Conſtantinople, with over- 
tures of peace, that he might be free from any 
apprehenſions of danger or interruption from 
that quarter. Nor did any of theſe Reps, or 
their dangerous tendency, eſcape the jealous'ob- 
ſervation” of the Proteſtants, or fail to alarm 
their feats, and eee eee 
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Duke of 


Orleans, predominated on all Ken over that e 
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from which, with all | his ſagacity and addreſs; 
he would have found it nv eafy matter to ave 


rival Francis, extricared him out of a difficlty, Boer VIE 


diſentangled himſelf. Juſt about the tithe when 80g. 3. 


the Duke of Orleans ſhould have received Fer- 
dinand's daughter in marriage, and together 
with her the poſſeffion of tlie Milaneſe, he def 
of a peſtilential fever. By this event, the Ein- 
peror was freed from the neceſſity of giving up 
an important province into the hands of an enemy, 
ot from the indecency of violatinga recent and ſo- 
temnengagemient, which muſt have occaſioned 4 in 
immediate rupture with France. He affected, 
however, to expreſs great ſorrow for the un- 
timely death of a young Prince, Who was to 
have, been fo nearly allied to him; but he care- 
fully. avoided entering into any freſh diſcuſſions 
concerning the Milaneſe; and would not liſten 
to a propoſal which came from Francis of new- 
modelling the treaty of Crelpy, fo as to make 
him ſome reparation for the advantages which 
he had loſt by the demiſe of his ſon. In the 
more active and vigorous part of Francis's reign, 
a declaration of war would have been the certain 
and inſtantaneous conſequence of ſuch à flat re- 
fuſal to comply with a demand ſeemingly ſo 
equitable ; but the declining ſtate: of his"6wn 
health, the exhauſted condition of his kingdoms, 
together with the burden of the war againſt 
England, obliged him, at Preſent, to diſſemble 


8 | | his 
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BooxVIH, his reſentment, and to put off thoughts of re. 
— * venge to ſome other juncture. In conſequence 


1545 


of this event, the unfortunate Duke of Savoy 
. bf all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his 
territories; and the rights or claims relinquiſhed 
by the treaty of Creſpy, returned in full force 
wo the . of e to e * 


2 5 i | | 4” 


30 8 8 BY firſt PTS of 7 Duke of 
Orleans's death, the confederates of Smalkalde 
flattered. themſelves that the eſſential alterations 
which- it occaſioned could hardly fail of pro- 
ducing a rupture, which would prove the means 

of their ſafety, But they were not more diſap- 
pointed with regard to this, than in their ex- 

pectations from an event which ſeemed to be the 
certain prelude of a quarrel between the Empe- 

- ror and the Pope. When Paul, whoſe paſſion 

for aggrandizing his family, increaſed as he ad- 
vanced in years, and as he ſaw the dignity: and 
power which they derived immediately from him 
becoming more precarious, found that he could 
not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious 
| ſchemes, he ventured to grant his ſon Peter 
Lewis the inveſtiture of Patma and Placentia, 
though at the riſk of incurring the diſpleaſure 
of the Emperor. At a time when a great part | 


* Belcarii Comment. 92 oe Hiſt. Vener, 10 7. 1. 
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manners and exorbitant power of Eccleſiaſticks, 
and when a council was ſummoned to reform the 
diſorders in the church, this indecent. grant of 
ſuck a principality, to'a ſon of whoſe illegitimate 
birth the Pope ought to have been aſhamed, and 
whoſe. licentious morals all good men deteſted,, 
gave general offence, Some Cardinals in the 
Imperial intereſt remonſtrated againſt, ſach an 

gnbecoming / alienation. of the patrimony of the 

church; the Spaniſh ambaſſador would not be 


preſent at the ſolemnity of his enfeofment; and | 


upon pretext that theſe cities were part of the 
Milaneſe ſtate, the Emperor peremptorily re- 
fuſed to confirm the deed of inveſtiture, But 


both the Emperor and Pope being intent upon 
one common object in Germany, ſacrificed their 


particular palſions to that publick cauſe, and "Sigh 


preſſed; the emotions of jealouſy, or reſentment . 


which were . riſing on this occaſion, that. they 


might jointly Lange what each. eſteemed. of. 


- 
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of Europe inveighed openly againſt the corrupt Rook VIE 
35490 


-Azour this time the” peace: of Germany Was Henry of 


"Brunſwick 


diſturbed by a violent but ſhort, eruption of kinda. 


Henry Duke of Brunſwick. This Prince, man ur I Owe 


though; ſtill ſtript of his dominions, which - "on 
* held in ſequeſtratign, until his differ-,.. 
P 
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28 with the confederaes "Smalkalde ſhould 
adjuſted, poſſeſſed however 10 much. credit 
in n Sele that he "undertopk. | to raiſe for the | 


p French king a conſiderable body of . to be | 
_ - employed, in the war e Englan 
money ipulated for this purpoſe was Sy - of | 


vanced by Francis; the troops were levied; but 
Henry, inſtead of leading them towards France, 
ſuddenly entered his own dominions at their 
head, in hopes of recovering them before any 
army could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. The 
conf&derates were not more ſurpriſed at this un- 
expected attack, than. the King of France was 
aſtoniſhed at a mean thievilh fraud, ſo unbecom- 
ing the character of a Prince. But the Land- 
ave of Heſſe, with incredible expedition, col - 
jected as many men as put a ſtop to the progrels 
of Henry's undiſcipliped! forces, and being 3 joined 
by his fon-in-law Mauitice, and by ſome . 
belonging to the Elector of Saxony, he gained 
ſuch advantages over Henry, who was raſh and 
bold in forming his ſchemes, but feeble and un 


determined in executing them, as obliged him 


todiſband his army, and to e him elf, to- 
gether with his eldeſt ſon, pr ioners at dit Teton. | 
He was. kept in cloſe con! gement, 18 ae 


reyefſe of affairs procured. kim, k Tu: 
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Ke this "defeat "of Heary' s wild duterprift ah. BooxVIT, 
ed new reputation to the arms of the proteſt. * = 

ants; the Reformation of the Palstinate brought The ne 
a great acceſſion of ſtrength E their party. we Palati- 


Frederick, who ſuccceded his brother Lewis. in = 
that Electorate, had long .been ſuſpected 5 5 
ſecret propenſity to the doctrines of the Re 
forwers, which, upon his acceſſion to the prin- 
cipality, he openly manifeſted, ,/. But as he ex- 
pected that ſomething effectual towards a gene- 
ral and Tels eſtabliſhment of n- would be 
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theſe ſuc in nothing, he thought him{cif called,” FP” 
at lengrh, to countenance by his authority the 
ſyſtem: which he approved of, and to ratify the 
wiſhes of his ſubjects who, by their intercourſe. 
with the. Proteſtant ſtates, - had univerſally 1 im 
bibed their qpinions. As the warmth and im- 
petuoſity which accompanied the ſpirit of Re | 
formation in ĩts firſt efforts, had ſome what abated, 
this change was made with great order and re- 
gularity : the ancient rites were aboliſhed, , | 
new forms introduced, without any act of vio- 
lence,” ori ſymptom of diſcontent. Thougli 
Frederick . the religious ſyſtem of the 
Proteſtants, he imitated the exam ple of Mau- 
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W A rw weeks before this e in the 
Tan. Palatinate, the general council was opened with 
the accuſtomed ſolemnities at Trent. The eyes 

of the Catholick ſtates were turned with much 
expectation towards an aſſembly, which all had 
conſidered as a natural and adequate remedy for 

the diſorders of the church when they firſt broke 

out, though many were afraid that it was no- 

too late to hope for great benefit from it, when 

the malady, by being ſuffered to make progreſs 
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during twenty-eight years, had become inyete- 
5 rate, and grown to ſuch extreme violence. The 
1 Pope, by his laſt bull of convocation, had ap- 
4 þ pPointed the firſt meeting to be held in March. 


But his views, and thoſe of the Emperor, were ſo 
"k different, that almoſt the whole year was ſpent 
MF | in negociations. Charles, who foreſaw that the 
rigorous decrees of the council againſt the Pro- 
. teſtants would ſoon drive them, in ſelf-defence 
= as well as from reſentment, to ſome deſperate 
extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until 
his warlike preparations were ſo far advanced, 
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1 that he might be in a condition to ſecond its de- 

} ciſions by the force of his arms. The Dog 
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who had early ſent to Trent the legates who were Boos Vll. 
to prefide 1 in his name, knowing to what con- 
tempt it would expoſe his authority, and what 


ſuſpicions it would beget of his intentions, if the 
faber of the council ſhould remain in a ſtate of 


inactivity, when the church was in ſuch danger 

as to require their immediate and vigorous inter- 
poſition, inſiſted either upon tranſlating the coun - ny 
cit to ſome city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending alto- . 

gether its proceedings at that juncture, or upon 
authorizing it to begin its deliberations immedi- 

ately; The Emperor rejected the two former 

as equally offenſive to the Germans of every de- 
nomination, but finding it impoſſible to elude. * 
the latter, he propoſed that the council mould 


begin with reforming the diſorders in the church, 
before it progecded to examine or define articles 


of faith. This was the very thing which the 

court of Rome dreaded moſt, and which had * 
pkoinpted i it to employ ſo many artifices in order x 

to prevent the meeting of ſuch a dangerous ju 

dicatory. Paul, though more compliant than 

ſome of his predeceſſors with regard to calling 
a council, was no leſs jealous than they had been, 
of its juriſdidtion, and ſaw what matter of. | 
triumph ſuch a method of proceeding would 

afford the hereticks. He apprehended conſe- 
quences not only humbling but fatal to the 

papal ſee, if the council came to confider an in- . 
queſt! into abuſes as their only buſineſs; or if 1 
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Boos VII, inferior 7 were allowed to grati the r 
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tc ke Who Were e xalted' above them in "dignity 
and; 2 Civ Without Fa i therefore, to 
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Tux firſt ſeſſon was ſpent in matters Art 
17 —— In 2 ſubſequent one, it was | agreed” that the 
framing à confeſſion of faith, wherein ſhould be 
contained all tile articles which the Thureh'requir- 
ed its members to believe, ought to be the firſt 
and principal buſineſs of the council ; but that, at 
the ſine time; dũe attention ſhould be given to 
what was fecefar towards the reformation of 
manners afld diſcipline. From this firſt Fmp⸗ 
roi” of the ſpirit with which the council was 
animated, fre the high t tone of authority "which 
chElegates' who preſided in it affultied, 4 15525 
the implicit deference with Which moſt or the 
<2 members followed their direckions, the Proteſt- 
ants conjeftured with eaſe what deciſions they, 
might expect. It aſtoniſhed thein, homeyer, to 
ſee forty relates, (for no greater number w were 
vet alſembled) affunie authority as repreſenta- 
_ tives of the univerſal church, and proceed to de- 
termine che moſt impottant points of Jodrine i in 
its name. Senfble of this indecency, as well as 
of the ridicule With which i it might be attended, 
the council advanced Na in its $ deliberations, 
4 NI N aud 
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ud all its proceedings » were for ſome. "time lan lan- Boos II 
ing 110 feeble*. . foon a as the . 7 „ gh 
5'of Smile received information of 
Speſing of the council, they publiſhed ; a long 
manifeſts, containing a renewal of their pr 

again Ad meeting, together with the aſons 
which), inſctueed them to decline its juriſdictions * . 
T he Pope and Emperor, on their part, were fo 
little Tolicitous | to quicken or add vigour to its 
8 as plainly diſcovered that ſome ob- 


je& of Venter importance * and in · 
kene cem. . 


„ 
V 
: 


"Tux Profeltants, as they were not inattentiy % th. 
or unconcerned ſpectators of their motions, ——— 
rertained every day more violent ſuſpicions of 
their 1 intentions, 80 received intelligence from 


different quarters of the machinations e 


P apaidſt them. The King of England in- = 
rm 


ed them, that the Emperor having. long 
reſolved to exterminate their opinions, would 
not fail t to employ . this interval of tranquillity, 
which oh, ee 5 a5 9 ,moſt favourable 
jun&u ur for carrying his. del gn into execution. 
The, ea 'of Augſburg, Which was at that 
time a city "of « extenſiye trade, received advice, 
by means of their correſpondents i in Italy, * 
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BooVII," whom were ſome who ſecretly favoured che 
ey 7. Proteſtant cauſe * that a dangerous confederacy 


againſt it was forming between the Pope and 
Einperor. In confirmation of this, they heard 
from the Low- Countries that Charles had iſſued 
orders, though, with every precaution which 
could keep the meaſure concealed, for raiſing 
troops both chere and in other parts of his do- 
münions. Such a variety of information, corro- 
borating all that their own jealouſy or_obſerva- 
tion led them to apprehend, left the Proteſtants 
little reaſon to doubt of the Emperor's hoſtile 
intentions. Under this impreſſion, / the depu- 
ties of the confederates of Smalkalde aſſembled 
at Frankfort, and by communicating their intel- 
ligence and ſentiments to each other, recipro- 
cally heightened their ſenſe of the 1 
danger. But their union was not ſuch as their 
ſituation. required, or the preparations of their 
enemies rendered neceſſary, , Their league had 
now ſubſiſted ten years. Among ſo many mem- 
bers whole territories were intermingled with 
each other, and who, according to the cuſtom 
of Germany, had created an infinite variety of 
mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, al- 
liances, and contracts of different kinds, ſub- 
jects of jealouſy and diſcord had unavoidably 
_ ariſen, ASCE: of the confederates, ug con- 
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ne&ed with the Duke of Brunſwick; were highly Boo VII. 
diſguſted with: the Landgrave, on account of the 1. 
rigour with which he had treated that raſh hut 
unfortunate Prince. Others taxed the Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, 
with haying involved the members in unne- 
ceſſary and exorbitant expences by their profuſe- 
neſs or want of œconomy. The views, like - 
wiſe, of thoſe two great Princes, Who, by their 
ſuperior power and authority, influenced and 
directed the whole body, being extremely dif- 
fetent, rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch were 
requiſite. The Landgrave, of a violent and en- 
tetpriſing temper, but not forgetful, amidſt his 
zeal for religion, of the uſual maxims of human 
policy, inſiſted that, as the danger which threat- 
ened them was manifeſt and unavoidable, they 
ſhould have recourſe to the moſt effectual expe- 
dient for ſecuring their own ſafety, by courting 
the protection of the Kings of France and Eng- 
land, or by joining in alliance with the Proteſt - 
ant cantons of Swiſſerland, from whom they 
might expect ſuch powerful and preſent aſſiſtance 
as their ſituation demanded. The elector, on 
the other hand, with the moſt upright intentions 
of any Prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the 
adminiſtration of Ne in any tranquil 
3 ; ns 
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Boox VIE. period, was pov with: weh fiperſtitions ve. 
2 ö 
and ſuch bigotted attaththent t all its tenets, as 
made him averſe do un union with thoſe who 
differed from him in any article of fuith; and 
rendered him very incapable or undeftaking its 
defence in times of diſfitulty and danger. He 
ſeemed to think; that the concerns of religion 
vete to be regulated by principles and maxim 
totally different from thoſt wHNTEJdd apply to the 
common affairs of life; and being fWayed too 
much by the opinions of Luther; who was not 
only a ſtranger to the rules of politieat conduct, 
but deſpiſed them; he often diſcoveredt an un- 
comply ing ſpirit; that proved of the preareſt de. 
triment to the cauſe-which he wiſhed to ſupport. 
Influenced, on this occaſion, by the ſevere and 
rigid notions of that Reformer, he refuſed to 
enter into any confederacy with Francis, becauſe 
be was a perſecutot of the truth; or to ſolicit 
dhe friendſhip of Henry, becnuſe he uns no leſs 

impious and profane than the Pope hitnſelf; or 
even to join in alliance with the Swiſs,” — 
they differed from the Germans im ſeveral eſſential 
articles of faith. This diſſenſon, ab6ut'a point 
cf ſuch conſequente, produced its natural ef- 
fects. Each ſecretly cenſured and reproached 
te other. The Landgrave conlidered the Elec; 
tor as n 4 mou prejudices,” * 
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ofaPrince. called to act & chief part in a ſcene Boox VI. 
of ſuch importance. The Elector ſuſpected him N 
of logſe principles and ambitious views, which 
corteſponded ill with. the ſacred cauſe wherein 
they were engaged. Rut though the Elector's 
ſcruples 1 timely application for 
foreign aid ; and the jealouſy or diſcuntent of 
the ther, Princes. defeated a, propoſal for re- 
newing their original confederacy, the term 
during which it was to continue in force being 
on the poiptiof, expiring ; yet the ſenſs of their 
common danger induced them to agree with 
regard to other points, particularby that they 
would never acknowledꝑe the aſſembly at Trent 
as a lawful council nor ſuffer the Arehbiſnop 

af Cologne to be opprefied on acecumt of the 

ſteps which he had ele womb the reformia- 

tion 2 eee et 3600447 4 
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ns — Aenne wir Theſe nego- 
penetrating to the bottom of the Emperor's in- ik che 
tentions, wrote. to:Granvelle, whom he knew to Emperor. 
be thoroughly acquainted: witli al! his maſter's 
ſchemes, informing him of the ſeveral parti - 
culars which. raiſed the ſuſpicions of i the Pro- 
teſtants, and begging an explicit declaration 
of, what they had to fear or to hope. Gran- 
velle, in * aſſured them that the intelli- 
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gence. 4 they had received of the Enipe.: 
ror's military preparations. was - exaggerated, 
and all their ſuſpicions deſtitute of foundation 
that, though in order to guard his frontiers 
againſt any inſult of the French or Engliſ, 
he had commanded a ſmall body of men to 
be raiſed in the Low- countries, he was as 


ſolicitous as ever to maintain eee in 
mar th +1, 


Bor che e 9 dd not corre- 
dend with theſe profeſſions. For, inſtead of 
appointing men of known moderation and a 
pacifick temper to appear in defence of the Ca- 
tholick doctrines at the conference which had 
been agreed on, he made choice of fierce bigots, 
attached to their on ſyſtem with a blind ob- 


ſtinacy, that rendered all hope of reconcile- 


ment deſperate. Malvenda, a Spaniſh divine, 


who: took the conduct of the debate on the part 


of the Catholicks, managed it with all the ſubtle 


dexterity of a ſcholaſtick metaphyſician, more 
ſtudious to perplex his adverſaries than to con- 
vince them, and more intent on palliating error 
than on diſcovering truth. The Proteſtants filled 
with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at 
ſome 1 * * en endea- 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
vetted" to impoſe on the diſputants, „ broke off 


the conference abruptly,” being nw fully 


{J's 


con- 


vinced that, in All his late meaſures, the Em- 
peror could have no other view than to amuſe 
them,” and to gain time for ripening his on 
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EMPEROR © . ARLE 8 v. 


BOOK VIII. 


HIL E appearances of danger daily 
increaſed, and the tempeſt which had 


»1540: been ſo long a gathering was ready to break 
forth in all its violence againſt the Proteſtant 
church, Luther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable 
death, from feeling or beholding its deſtructive 
rage. Having gone, though in a declining ſtate 


7 — 


native eity of Eyſleben, in order to compoſe, by 
his authority, a diſſenſion among the counts of 


: 1 Mansfield, he was ſeized with a violent inflam- 
Feb, 13 mation in his ſtomach, which in a few days put 
7-5 | A 4s * - an 


of health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, to his 


S A — x a—. a aw. "MT, ths -- 
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an end to hig life, in the ſixty- third year of his 


age. As be wag raiſed up hy providence to be 
the, author of one. of the greateſt and moſt in- 
tereſting revolutians recorded in hiſtory, there 


been drawn, with ſuch oppoſite colours. In his 
own. age, one party, ſtruck with horror and in- 
flamed with 1 rage, when they ſaw, with what. a 
daring hand he overturned every thing which 
they held to. be ſacred, ot valued as benefigial, . 

imputed to him not only all the defects and vices 
of a man, but the qualities. of a dæmon. The 
other, warmed. with the admiration and grati- 

mule Which they thought, he merited as the re- 
ſtorer, of light and liberty to the Chriſtian 

church, aſcribed to him perfections above he. 


tions, with a vengration bordering on that which - 
ſhould. be. paid, only to choſe who are guided by 


or the exaggerated. praiſe of his contemporaries, 

that ought. to regulate the opinions of the preſent 

gt concerning him. Zeal far what he regarded I 

4. truth, undaunted. intrepidity to maintain his 
onn ſyſtem, abilities both natural and acquired... 
to defend. his principles, and unwearied induſtry». 
in propagatipg;thems are vittugs which ſhine o 
conſpicugully-in every part of his behaviour, chat 
even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſ-- 


N N ſeſſed 


is not any perſon perhaps whoſe character has. 


condition. of ; bumanity, and viewed all his ac- 
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the immediate inſpiration of Heaven. It is his : che- 
own conduct, not the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure 


936 


Pg = ſeſſed them in an eminent degree. Ts theſe may 
de added, with equal juſtice, ſuch purity and 
1546, even auſterity of manners, as became one who 
aſſumed the character of a Reformer; ſuch fanc. 
tity of life as ſuited the doctrine which he de. 


© "ame ſource with many of his virtues. His mind, 
_ forcible and vehement in all its operation, 


_ paſſions,” broke out, on many occaſions, with 
an impetuoſity which aſtoniſhes'men of feebler 


poſitions to exceſs, he' bordered ſometimes on 
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livered; and ſuch perfect difintereſtedneſs : 0 
affords no ſlight prefumption of his fincerity. 
Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger 
to the elegancies of life, and deſpiſing i its plez- 
ſures, he left the honours and emoluments of 
the church to his diſciples, remaining ſatisfied 
himſelf in his original ſtate of profeſſor in the 
univerſity, and paſtor of the town of Witter: 
berg, with the moderate appointments annexel 
to theſe offices. His extraordinary qualities 
were allayed with no inconſiderable mixture af 
human frailty and human paſſions. Theſe, hor- 
ever, were of ſuch a nature, that they cannot 
be imputed to malevolence or corruption of 
heart, but ſeem to have taken their riſe from the 


rouſed by great objects, or agitated by violent 


ſpirits, or ſuch as ate placed in a more tranquil 
ſituation. . By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy dil- 


what was culpable, and was often betrayed into 


. * expoſed him to cenſure. His 
5. | ; o0ondengs 


- — — — — 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
cbnßddence that his own opitions were well 


in aſſerting them, . to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in 
adhering to them 0-obſtinacy.; and his zeal-in 
confuting his adverſaries, to rage and ſeutfility; 
Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every thing as 
ſubordinate to truth, he expected the ſame de- 
ference for it from other men; and, without 
making any allowances for their timidity or pre- 


inted him in this particular, a torrent of in- 
won ective mingled with contempt. - Regatdleſs of 
any diſtinction öf tank or Character When his 
doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed all his ad- 
verſaries indiſcriminitely, with the ſame rough 
hand ; neither the royal dignity of Henry. VIII. 
hor the eminent learning and abilities of Eraſ- 
mus, ſereened them from the ſame groſs abuſe 
with, which he treated Terzel or Eccius. 


gullty, muſt not be imputed whplly to the vio- 


lence of his temper. They ought to be charged 
in part on the manners of the a Among a 


a — 


judices, he poured forth againſt ſuch as' diſaps 


"Lam thes' Eb; IKE, of mas 1 = 


rude people, unacquaitited with hoſe maxims, 
which, by putting continual reſtraint on the 
pallons of individuals, have poliſhed ſaciety 
ang rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every kind 
vere managed with hear, and firong emotions 

Vol. * E mm 
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founded, approached to arrogance; his c outage 


. 
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Boox Were uttered in cheir ngrural language, ! withoon 
IT reſerve orvielicacy. At the ame time, the works 
1546 of learned men were all-compoſed/in'Latin, and 
they were not only authorized, by the example 
of eminent writers in that language, to uſe their 
antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal ſeurrility; 
but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every 
kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a living lan- 
_ guage, whoſe idiome erer e cn 
becauſe. they. ure net, e 


Ix paſüng judgment mn the th of 
men, we ought to try them by the principles 
and maxims of their own age, not by thoſe of 
another. For, although virtue and vice are at 
all times the ſame, manners and cuſtoms var 
_ continually. Some parts of Luther's behaviour, 
which to us appear moſt culpable, gave no diſ- 
gut to his contemporsries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to 
| blame, that he was fitted for accompliſhing the 

_ great work which he undertook. To-rouſe 
| mankind, when ſunk in ignorance or ſuperſtition, 
and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed 
witch power, required the utmoſt vehemence ot 
zeal, as well as a temper daring to exceſs, A 

_ gentle. call would neither have reached, nor have 


excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. 4 


pin it more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
ther's, would have ſhrunk. back from, the dan: 
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gers, which. he braved and ſurmounted. To- Book 
wards the cloſe of-Luther's lite, though without 2 , 


any perceptible declenſion of his zeal or abilities, 


» 


the infirmities of his temper increaſed upon him, 


ſo that he grew daily more peeviſh, more. iraf- 
cible, and more impatient , of contradiction. 
Having lived to be witneſs of his own amazing 
ſucceſs ; to ſee a great part of Europe embrace 
his doctrines; and to ſhake: the foundation of 
the papal throne, before; which the mightieſt 
Monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, on ſome 
occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity and ſelf. applauſe. 
He muſt have been indeed more than man, if, 
upon contemplating all that he actually accom- 
pliſhed, he had never ſelt any e of this 
kind hog | in his breaſt W =" i 


112% A n inſtance of this, as 3 as 1 a . | 
 Gngularity and elevation of ſentiment, is found in his Laft 


Will. Though the effects which he had to bequeath were 
very inconfiderable, he thought it neceſſary to make a 
Teſtament, but ſcorned' to frame it with the uſual legal 
formalities, Notus ſum, ſays he, in ccelo, in terra, & inferno, 


& avftoritatem ad hoc ſufficientem habeo, ut mihi ſoli ere- 
datur, cum Deus mihi, homini licet damnabili, et miſera- 


bili peccatori,' ex paterna miſericordia Evangelium filii ſui 


crediderit, dederitque ut in eo verax & fidelis fuerim, ita 


ut multi in mundo illud per me acceperint, & me pro Doc- 
- tore veritatis agnoverint, ſpreto banno Papæ, Cæſaris, Re- 


odio, Quidni, igitur, ad diſpoſitionem hanc, in re exigua, 
ſafficiat, fi adfit- manus mem teſtimonium, & dici poſſi, 
hec ſcripſit D. Martinus Luther, Notarius Dei, & teſtis 
Exangelii us. Sec. I. iii. p. 651. | 
2 2 Sou 


gum, Principum & ſacerdotum, immo omniom dazmonum 


"1 545. 
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Fou time before his death he fel his ſtrength 
declining, his conſtitution being worn out by a 


5 prodigious multiplicity of buſineſs, © added to 
the labour of diſcharging his miniſterial function 


with unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of 
conſtant ſtudy, beſides the compoſition of works 
as voluminous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed leiſure and retirement. His natural intrepi- 
dity did not forſake him at the approach of 
death; his laſt converſation with his friends was 
concerning the happineſs reſerved. for good men 
in a future world, of which he ſpoke with the 
fervour and delight natural to one who expected 
and wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the enjoyment of 
it. The account of his death filled the Roman 
Catholick party with exceſſive as well as indecent 
Joy; and damped the ſpirits of all his followers; 
neither” party ſufficiently conſidering that his 
doctrines were now fo firmly rooted, as to be in 
a condition to flouriſh independent of the hand 
which firſt had planted them. His funeral was 
celebrated by order of the Elector of Saxony with 
extraordinary pomp. He left ſeveral children by 
his wife Catharine a Boria, who ſurvived him. 
Towards the end of the laſt century, there were 
in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants. in wi and 
e Mentis 1 


2 s 8 þ 1 x 33 
2 5 Sleid. 362, Seck. lib, iii, 03 4 5 
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_ EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
© This Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan 
of diffimulation with which he had ſet out, em - 


ploying every art to amuſe the Proteſtants, and. 


to quiet their fears and jealouſies. For this 
purpoſe he contrived to have an interview with 
the Landgtave of Heſſe, the moſt active of all 
the confederates; and the moſt ſuſpicious of his 
deſigns. To him he made ſuch warm profeſ- 
lions of his concern for the happineſs of Ger- 
many, and of his averſion to all violent mea- 


ſures ; he denied in ſuch expreſs terms, bis hav- 


ing entered into any league, or having begun 
any military preparations which ſhould give 
cauſe of alarm to the Proteſtants, as ſeem to 
have diſpelled all the Landgrave's doubts and 
apprehenſions, and ſent him away fully ſatisfied 
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The Empe 
ror ende - 
vours to 
amuſe and 
deceive the. 
Proteſtauts, - 


March 28. 


of his pacifick intentions. This artifice was of 


great advantage, and effectually anſwered: the 
purpoſe for v hich it was employed. The Land- 
grave upon his leaving Spires, where. he had 
been admitted to this interview, went to Worms, 
where the Smalkaldick confederates were aſſem · 
bled, and gave them ſuch a flattering repreſent- 
ation of the Emperor's favourable diſpoſition 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from 
the temper of the German nation as from the 
genius of all great aſſociations or bodies of men, 
to be ſlow, and dilatory, and undeciſive in their 
deliberations, thought there was no neceſſity of 
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THE REIGN OF TAE 
raking any immediate meaſures againſt datiger, 
Which Appeared o de eiten or gene * 

[Us 

Sven events, er, bin oceurred, av 
ſtaggeredd the credit which the Proteſtatits had 
given” to the "Emperot's declarations.” The 


council bf Trent, though Mill compoled of a 


ſmall number of Italian and Spaniſh prelates, 
without a ſingle deputy from any of the king 
doms which it aſſumed the right of binding by 
its decrees, being aſhamed of its long inacti- 
vity, proceeded bow to ſettle articles of the 
greateſt importance. Having begun with exa- 
mining the firſt and chief point in controverſy 
between the church of Rome and the Reformers, 
concerning the rule which ſhould be held as ſu- 


| preme and decilive f in matters of  falth, the 


council, by its infallible authority, determined, 
« That the books to which the deſignation of 


| Apecryphal hath been given, are of equal av- 


thority with thoſe which were received, by the 
Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred 
canon; that the traditions handed down from 
the apoſtolick age, and preſerved in the church, 
are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines 
an Precepts \ "which the inſpired authors have 


committed to Writing; that che Latin tranſla- 


tion of the Scriptures, made or reviſed by St. 


© Sleid, Hit, 367, LES : 
erome, 
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Jerome, and known by the name of the Yulgate 
cranſlation, ſhould be read in churches, and 
appealed to in the ſchools as authentick and ca. 


nonical. Againſt all who diſclaimed the truth 


of theſe tenets, anathemas were denounced in 


the name and by the authority of the Holy 


Ghoſt. The deciſion of theſe points, which 
undermined the main foundation of the Lu- 
theran ſyſtem, was a plain warning to the Pro- 


teſtants what judgment they might expect when 
the council ſhould have leiſure to take into con- 


2 creed *, 


"Twas. diſcovery of che council's readineſs to 
condemn the Opinions of the Proteſtants, was 
ſoon followed by a ſtriking inſtance of the 
Pope s reſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced 
them. The appeal of the canons of Cologne 


5 


rity, and of teaching the German eccleſiaſticks 
the danger of revolting from the eſtabliſhed 


ideration the e and ſubordinate articles 


againſt their Archbiſhop having. been carticd to 
Rome, Paul cagerly ſeized on that opportunity, 
both of diſplaying the extent of his own autho- 


"4 
Rook 


VIII. 


5 1846. 


church. As no perſon appeared in behalf = 


the Archbiſhop, he was held to be convited of | 


the crime of hereſy, and a Papal bull was 
iſſued, depriving him of his exclekeffica dig- 


F. Paul, 141. Pallay, 206. 
113 s 
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nity, 


April 16, 
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Boox nity, inſſicting on him the ſentente of 'excom. 
C=-— munication, and abſolving his ſubjects from the 
1546. oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil ſuperior. The countenance which 
be had given to the Lutheran hereſy was the 
only crime imputed to him, as well as the only 
reaſon aſſigned to juſtify the extraordinary rigour 
of this decree, The Proteſtants could hardly 
believe that Paul, how zealons ſoever to defend 
the eſtabliſned ſyſtem, or to humble thoſe who 
invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to 
ſuch extremities againſt a Prince and Elector of 
the Empire, without having previouſly ſecured 
ſuch powerful protection as would render his 
cenſure ſomething more than an impotent and 
defpicable ſally of reſentment; They were of 
courſe deeply alarmed at this ſentence againſt 
the Archbiſhop, conſidering it as a ſure indica · 
tion of the malevolent intentions not only of 
the Pope, but of the EO. . the 

ee party. ot ein 


An! 11 95 vip | 


eas - | Upoy, this freſh 1 of ht wa with 
. ach violence as is natural to men rouzed from 


hotilities à falſe ſegurity, and conſcious, of their having 
Proteſtants. een deceived, Charles ſaw. that it was now ne- 


2: ng ceſſary to throw aſide the veil, and to declare 
_ openly, what part he determined MoS: * . 


* Wh, 2» F: -Paul, 155: b 224, 


Ai 
13 1 bos 
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EMPEROR CHARUE'S v. 

long ſeries of artifice-and fallacy, he had gained 
ſo much time, chat his meaſures, though" not 
altogether ripe for execution, were greatly ma- 
tured. The Pope, by his proceedings againſt 


the Hlector 008 Cologne; as well as by the de- 


cree of the council, "had precipitated matters 
into ſuch a ſituation, as rendered a bteach be- 
tween the Emperor 1 the Proteſtants almoſt 
unavoidable. Charles had now no choice left 
Him but either to take part with them in over- 
turning what the See of Rome had determined, 
or to ſupport the authority of the church openly 
by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think, it 
enough to have brought the Emperor under a 
_necefliry of acting; he preſſed him to begin his 
operations, by promiſing to ſecond him with 
ſuch vigour as could not well fail of ſecuring 
his ſucceſz. Tranfported by his zeal againſt 
hereſy, Paul forgot all the prudent and cautious 


— 
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Negociates 
with the 
Pope. 


maxims of the Papal See, with regard to the - 


danger of extending the Imperial authority 


beyond due bounds; and in order to cruſh the 
Lutherans, he was willing to contribute towards 
raiſing up a maſter that might one day prove 
formidable to ' himſelf as vell as 19017 me reſt of 


Haly.” neee 
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Bor, beſides the certain OR of alt. 
2 from the Pope, Charles was now ſecure 
| ; ©. 8 
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Cancludes a 
truce with 


Solyman. 


* 
4 
* 


Ives, 


VII. 
1346. 


the French King, who, in order to ayoid- the 


The chief article of it was, That each ſhould 
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from any danger of interruption to his deſigns 
by the Turkiſh, arms. His negociations at the 
Porte, which he had carried on with great aſſi- 
duity ſince the peace of Creſpy,. were on the 
point of being terminated in ſuch; a manner as 
he deſired, Solyman, partly in, compliance with 


diſagreeable obligation of joining the Emperor 
avaſt his ancient ally, laboured with great zeal 
to bring. about an accommodation between 
them; 3. and partly from its being neceſſary to 
turn his arms towards the eaſt, where che Per- 
fians threatened to invade his dominions, con- 
ſented without difficulty to a truce for five years. 


retain poſſeſſion of what he now held in Hun- 
gary; and Ferdinand, as a ſacrifice to the pride 
of the Sultan, ſubmitted to pay an annual tri- 
bute of fifty thouſand crowns *, 5 


Bor it was upon the aid and concurrence of 
the Germans themſelves that the Emperor re- 
lied with the greateſt confidence. The Germa- 
nick body, he knew, was of ſuch vaſt ſtrength, 
as to be invincible if it were united, and that 
it was only by employing its own force that he 
could hope to. ſubdue it. Happily for him, the 
union of the ſeyeral members in this great 171 


ia 
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tem wWwus ſo feeble, che whole frame was fo * 
J00fely compacted, and its different parts tended = 
ſs violently roatts ſeparation from each other, 1846. 
that it wab almoſt impoſſible for it, on any im- 
portant emergence, to join in à general or vi- 
gorous effort. In the preſent juncture, the 
ſources bf diſcord were as many, and as various 
as had been known on any occaſion. The Ro- 
man Cathvlicks, animated with zeal in defence 
of their religion proportional to the flerceneſs 
with which'it had been attacked, wefe eager to 
ſecond any attempt to humble thoſe innovators 
who had overturned it in many provinces, and 
endangered it in more. John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral other Princes, 
incenſed at the haughtineſs and rigour with 
which the Duke of Brunſwick had been treated 
by the confederates of Smalkalde, were impa- 
tient to-reſcue him, and to be revenged on them. 
Charles obſerved, with ſatisfaction, the work- 
ing of thoſe paſſions in their minds, and count- 
ing on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he 
ſhould think it proper to act, he found it, in 


the mean time, more neceſſary to moderate than 
1 inlame their . 


9 


hy Sy was ol 3 of ae 3 the 
aan with which the Emperor foreſaw 
and provided for every event, when the diet of 
1 at Ratiſbon. Many of the 
we Roman 
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Bor Roman Catholick members appeared "DE in 
N perſon, but moſt” of the confederates of Smal- 
1546. Kalde, under pretence of their being unable to 


bear the expence occaſioned by the late unne- 
ceſſary frequency of ſuch aſſemblies, ſent only 
deputies. Their jealouſy of the Emperor, to- 


gether with an apprehenſion that violence might, 


perhaps, be employed, in order to force their 
approbation of What he ſhould propoſe in the 


diet, Was the true cauſe of their abſence. The 
ſpeech with which the Emperor opened the diet 


was extremely artful. After profeſſing, in com- 
mon form, his regard for the proſperity of the 


Germanick body, and declaring, that, in order 


to beſtow his whole attention upon the re: eſta . 
bliſhment of its order and tranquillity, he had 
at "preſent abandoned all other cares, rejected 


the moſt preſſing ſolicitations of his other ſub- 


jects to reſide among them, and poſtponed af. 


N fairs of the greateſt i importance; he took notice, 


with ſome diſapprobation, that his diſintereſted 
example had not been imitated z many mem- 
bers of chief conſideration having neglected to 


attend an aſſembly to which he had repaired with 


ſuch manifeſt inconvenience to himſelf. He 
then mentioned their unhappy diſſenſions about 


religlon; lamented the ill ſucceſs af. his. paſt 
endeavours to compoſe them; complained of 


1 abrupt diflolution of the late conference, 


2 crayed their advice with regard to the belt 
and 
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and moſt effectual method of reſtoring union to B — of. 
the Churches of Germany, together with that en 
happy agreement in articles of faith, which their 1846. 
anceſtors had found to be of no leſs advantage 

to their civil intereſt, than Deg their . 

tian fete 
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Bi this gracious and popular method of con- 
ſulting the members of the diet, rather than of 
obtruding upon them any opinion of his own, 
beſides | the appearance of great moderation, 
and the merit of paying much reſpect to their 
judgment, the Emperor dextrouſly avoided diſ- 
covering his own, ſentiments, . and reſerved to. 
himſelf, as his only part, that of carrying into 
execution. what they ſhould recommend. Nor 
was he leſs ſecure of ſuch a deciſion as he wiſhed 
for, by referring it wholly to themſelves. The 
Roman Catholick members, prompted by their 
own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, joined 
immediately in repreſenting that the authority 
of the council now met at Trent ought to be. 5 
final in all matters of controverſy ; z- that all, 
Chriſtians ſhould ſubmit to its decrees as the 1 in 
fallible rule of their faith; and therefore they 
beſought him to exert the power, with which, 
he was inveſted by the Almighty, in protecting 


K that aſſembly, and in compelling the Proteſtants 
f to acquieſce i in its determinations. The Proteſt. 
g 


th, on the other hand, preſented a en 8 
ps in 
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mos ia which, | after repeating their objections to the 
audi ef Trent, they propoſed; as the only 
| 146 ecffectual methad of deciding the points in diſ- 
pute, that either a free general council ſhould 
i be aſſembled in Gerivany, or « hational council 
of the Empire ſhould be called, or a ſelect 

| number of divines ſhould” be appointed out of 
each party to examine and define articles of 
faith. They mentioned the receſſes of ſeveral 
diets favourable to this propoſition, and which 
had afforded them the proſpect of terminating 

all their differences in this amicable manner; 

they now conjured the Emperor not to depart 

from his former plan, and by offering violence 

to their conſclences, to bring calamities upon 
Germany, the very thought of which muſt fill 

. every lover of his country with horror. The 
Emperor receiving this paper with a contemptu- 
dus ſmile, paid no farther regard to it. Having 
Already taken his final reſolution, and perceiv- 
ing that nothing but force could compel them 
Janeg, to acquieſce in it, he diſpatched the Cardinal of 
Trent to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance 

with the Pope, the terms of which were already 
agreed on; he commanded a body of troops, 
levied on purpoſe in the Low- Countries, to ad- 
vance towards Germany; he gave commiſſions 

to ſeveral officers for raiſing men in different 
purts of the Empire ; he warned John and Al- 

bert af Brandenburg, chat now was the proper 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
A exerting themſelves, in order to reſcue 


their ally, mn en cap- 
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Proteſtants. The ſecret was now in many 
hands; under whatever veil the Emperor {till 


affected to conceal his deſigns, his officers kept 


no ſuch myſterious reſerve, and his allies and 
ſubjects ſpoke out his intentions plainly. Alarm- 
ed with reports of this kind from every quar- 
ter, as well as with the preparations of war which 
they ſaw begun, the deputies of the confede- 


whether theſe military preparations were car- 
ried on by his command, and for what end, and 


againſt what enemy. To a queſtion put in ſuch 
a tone, and at a time when facts were become 
too notorious to be denied, it was neceſſary to 
give. an explicit anſwer. Charles owned the 
orders which he had iſſued, and profeſſing his 


purpoſe not to moleſt any on account of reli- 
Sion who ſhould act as dutiful ſubjects; de- 


tain the rights and prerogatives of the 

dignity, and, by puniſhing ſome factious mem- 

bers, to preſerve the ancient couſtitution of the 
leid. 374 Seck. f, . 


clared chat he had nothing in view but to main- 
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e tranſaſted The pro- 
e the obſervation and knowledge of the nes. 


rates demanded audience of the Emperor, and, 
in the name of their maſters, required to know 
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Wi Empire from being impaired or Ale by 


1546. 


Wii to treat with the Pope, Who having at 


tives of this union between the contracting par- 
_ evils, and co puniſh ſuch as had impiouſly con - 
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their irregular and licentious conduct. Though 
the Emperor did not name che perſons whom he 
charged with ſuch high crimes, and deſtined to 
be che objects of his vengeance.” it was obvious 
that he had the Elector of Saxony, and Land- 
grave of Heſſe in view. Their deputies conſi- 
dering what he had faid, as a plain declaration 
of his hoſtile intentions, nnn retired 
fen Ratiſbon “. eee e Nen 


42 5 4 4.7 


i. Them. Cardinal — Trent ound it no difficulr 


| lengib brought the Emperor to adopt that plan 
which he had long recommended, aſſented with 
eagerneſs to every article that he propoſed. The 
league was ſigned a few days after the Cardi- 
nabs arrival at Rome. The pernicious hereſies 
which abounded in Germany, the obſtinacy of 
the Proteſtants in rejecting the holy council 
aſſembled at Trent, and the neceſſity of main- 
taining ſound doctrine, together with good. er- 
der in the church, are mentioned as the mo- 


ties. In order to check the growth, of theſe 


tributed to ſpread them, the Emperor, having 
long and without ſucceſs made trial of gentler 


remedies, engaged inſtantly $0- rake the field 
471 3 * 8 Sleid. 376, CTY + .vis „ 
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all, ho diſo med the council, or had apoſta - — 
tized. from the religion of their forefathers, to 


return into the boſom of the church, and Jub- | 


mit with due obedience to the Holy Sce. He 
likewiſe bound himſelf not to conclude a peace 


conſent, nor without aſſigning him his ſhare j in 
any conqueſts which ſnquld be made upon them; 


agree to any accommodation which might be 
detrimental to the church, or to the intereſt of 
religion. On his part, the Pope ſtipulated to 
depoſit a large ſum in the bank of Venice to- 
wards defraying the expence of the war; to 
maintain, at his own charge, during the ſpace 
of ſix months, twelve thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe; to grant the Emperor, for one 
year, half of the eccleſiaſtical revenues through - 
out Spain; to authorize him, by a bull, to alie- 
nate as much of the lands, belonging to religious 
houſes in that country, as would amount to the 
ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns ; and to 
employ not only ſpiritual cenſures, but military 
force againſt any Prince who ſhould attempt to 
rr or defeat the execution of this * 


* A. r T'Þ 


„ enen, 


3 the, explicit germs in 
which the exürpation of hereſy was: ed 


5. den. 381. Pallav. 255. Dumont Corps Diplom. 1. 


with them during ſix months without the Pope's 


and that even after this period he ſhould not 


a, ſufficient Amy, that he might compel B gas K 
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Eade +vours 


ceal his in 
tentions 
from the 
Proteſtants, 
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be the object of the war Which was to follow 
upon this treaty, Charles ſtil endeavoured to 


perſuade the Germans that he had no deſign to 


ill ro con- àhridge their religious liberty, but that he aimed 


only at vindicating his own authority, and re- 
preſſing the inſolence of ſuch as had encroached 
upon it. With this view, he wrote circular 
letters, in the fame ſtrain with his anſwer to the 


deputies at Ratiſbon, to moſt of the free cities, 


and to ſeveral of the Princes who had embraced 
the Proteſtant doctrines. In theſe he complained 
- loudly,” but in general terms, of the contempt 
into Which the Imperial dignity had fallen, and 
of the pteſumptuous as well as diſorderly beha- 
viour of ſome members of the Empire. He 


5 declared chat he now- took arms, not in a reli- 
gious, but 1 in a civil quarrel; not to oppreſs any 


who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful 


ſubjects, but to humble the arrogance. of ſuch 
as had thrown off all ſenſe. of that ſubordina- 
tion in which they were placed under him as 


Wi 13 ir, that he derived the moſt ſolid advan- 
|  _ from this artifice. If he had avowed at 


* 
"he: 1 
— 


head of the Germanick body. Groſs as this de- 
ception was, and manifeſt as it might have ap- 
peared: to all who conſidered the Emperor's 


8. conduct with attention, it became neceſſary for 


him to make trial of its effect; and ſuch was 
the confidence and dexterity with which he em- 


* an intention of overtu ring the Proteſtant 
church, 


8 


church, ind of reducing all Germany under its 


former Nate of ſubjection tothe Papal See; non 


of the cities or Princes who Had embraced: the 
new opinions could have remained neutral after 
ſach "a declaration, far leſs could they have 


rerprize.. Whereas by concealing, and even 
diſclaiming any intention of that kind, he not 
only ſaved Himſelf from the danger of being 
overwhelmed by a general confederacy of all 
the Ptoteſtant ſtates, but he furniſhed the timid 


ventured to uſſiſt the Ein peror in ſuch an en- 
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with an excuſe for continuing inactive, and the 


deligning or intereſted with'a pretext for join- 
ing him, without expoling thetnſelves to the in- 
Bly of © abandoning their own principles, or 
having an active hand in ſoppreſſing them. 
At the ſatnie time the Emperor well Knew, that 
i, Þy | their alſiſtahce, he were enabled to break 
the power of the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
Lo) he might afterwards: preſcribe what terms 

Plealedd! to the feeble” remains of 4 party 
were union” or leaders, who would then re· 
| grer; too late, their miſtaken confidence in him, 


and their bo deſertion of nat aſſo- 
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play of his zeal, had well nigh diſconcerted this 
plan which the Emperor had formed with ſo 
much care and art. Proud of having been the 


WR 4% 2 author 
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The Pope 
diſconceits 
his plan. 
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Boor | author of ſuch a formidable. confederacy againſt 
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8 the Lutheran hereſy, and happy in thinking 
1546. that the glory of extirpating it was-,reſeryed for 


draw down che bleſſing of Heaven upon thoſe 
who} undertook it. Nor was it zeal alone 


 *hich-pulbed the Pope to. make. declarations fo 


his Pontificate, he publiſhed the articles of his 


league wich the Emperor, in order to demon- 
ſtrate the pious intention of their, confederacy, 


Prompted him to make fuch extraordinary ef. 


torts for maintaining the faith in its purity, 
Not ſatisfied. with this, he ſoon after iſſued a 


bull, containing moſt liberal promiſes of indul- 


gence to all who ſhould engage in this holy en- 
terprize, together with. warm exhortations to 
ſuch; as could not bear. a part in it themſelves, 
to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the 
ſeverity. of their mortifications, that they might 


inconſiſtent with the account which the Em- 
peror himſelf gave of his motives for taking 
arms. He was much ſcandalized at Charles“ 
diſſimulation in ſuch a cauſe; at his ſeeming 


to be aſhamed of owning his zeal for the 


n : iv N 
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church; and at his endeavours to make that 
| paſs for a political conteſt, which he ought to 


have gloried in as a war which had no other ob- 
r chan the defence of religion. With as 


v er Dip. 


much 
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much ſolieitude, therefore, as the Emperor la- NE” g 
boured to diſgyiſe tho purpoſe of the confede - 
racy; did the Pope endeavour to publiſh their 54 
real plan, in order that they might come at 
once to an open rupture with the Proteſtants, 
that all hope of reconcilement might be cut off, 
and that Charles might be under fewer tempta- 
tions, and have it leſs in his power than at pre- 
ſent, to betray the intereſts of the church by 
any: accommodation beneficial to himſelF*,. / 


Lui ; Made, * 4 


T erde 8 not a \ lrthe offended 
at the Pope's we or malice in making 
this diſcovery, continued boldly to purſue his 
own plan, and to affert his intentions to be no 
other than what he had originally avowed. Se- 
veral of the Proteſtant ſtates, whom he had 
previouſly gained, thought themſelves juſtified, 
in ſome meaſure, by his declarations, for aban- 

doning their- aſſociates, * even n Sing 

. 6 tanks e Nj 

zar theſe ee did. + TRA on ah . 
greater and ſounder part of the Proteſtant con- Proteſtants 
federates. They clearly perceived it to be en de 
againſt the reformed religion that the Emperor 


"+ 


had taken arms, and — not 8 > 


* F. Paul, 188. Thann. Hit. . 61. FISH 
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Boop liberties, would be the certain” conſtquence of 
A bis obtaining ſuch an entire ſuperiority as would 
1546, enable him to execute his ſchemes in their full 
extent. They determined, therefore, to prepate 
for their own defence, and neither to renounce. 
thoſe religious truths, to the knowledge of which 
they had attained by means ſo wonderful, nor 
to abandon thoſe civil rights which had been 
tranſmitted to thom by their anceſtors. In or- 
der to give the neceſſary directions for this pur- 
poſe, their deputies met at Ulm, ſoon after their 
abrupt departure from Ratiſbon. Their delibe- 
rations were now conducted with ſuch vigour and 
unanimity, as the imminent danger which 
threatened them required. The contingent of 
troops, which each of the confederates was to 
furniſh, having been fixed by the original treaty 
of union, orders were given for bringing them 
immediately into the field. Being ſenſible, at 
laſt, that through the narrow) prejudices of 
ſome of their members, and the imprudent ſe- 
curity of others, they had neglected too long to 
ſtrengthen themſelves by foreign alllances, the) 
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* now applied with great agen. to the han 
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They foli- e the Venetians they OE FH the * 
fr Ws babe intention of overturning che preſent ſyſ- 

an., ͤ e Germany, and of raiſing himſelf to 
r abſolute Pager in hens ee by means of 


foreign 


n 
foreign. force furniſhed' by de Pope; they, By * 
warned them how. fatal this event would 2 It, 
to, dhe liberties of Italy, and that by 0 tering 9 


one country, they would. ſoon, feel his Jominion | 
to be no leſs deſpotick, in che other; they be- 
ſought them, therefore, not to grant a paſſage 
through their territories. to thoſe troops, which 
ought to be treated as common enemies, be- 
cauſe, by . ſubduing Germany they prepared 
chains for the reſt of Europe. Theſe refledtions 
had not eſcaped the ſagacity of thoſe wiſe re- 
publicans. They had communicated their ſen- 
timents to the Pope, and had endeavoured to 
divert him from an alliance, which tended to 
render (irreſiſtible the power of a, potentate, 
whoſe ambition he already knew. to be bound» 
leſs. But they had found Paul ſo cager in the 
proſecution of his own plan, that he diſregard- 
ed all their remonſtrances . This: attempt to 
alarm the Pope eng proved - SOR 
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has they. informed them, that they <a not 
obſtruct the march of che Pope's troops through 
an open country, but by levying an army ſtrong 
enough to face them in the Held; and Fe this 
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would dre upon themſtlyrs the whole weight 
of his. as well as of the Empetot's indiguation. 


— 5 
1546. For the ſatne reaſon” they declined lending 4 
ſum of money, Which the Elector of — 

__ © and Landgrave propoſed to ee 


2 
RM)! * 
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N * alot or non 
hy Tun match & ah Ae upon the 
Swiſs were not confined to the obftrutting of the 
entrance of foreigners into Germany; they re- 
quired of them, as the neareſt neighbours; and 
cloſeſt allies of the Empire, to interpoſe with 
their, wonted vigour for the preſetvation of its 
liberties, and not to ſtand as inactive ſpectators, 
while their brethren were oppreſſed and enſlayed, 


But with Whatever zeal the reformed Cantons 
might have been difpoſed to act when the cauſe 
of the Reformation was in danger, the Helve- 


tick body was ſo divided with regard to religion, 
as rendered it unſafe for the Proteſtants to take 
any ſtep without conſulting their aſſociates; 


and among them the emiſſaries of the Pope and 


Emperor had ſuch influence, that à reſolution 


of maintaining an exact neutrality between the 
contending parties, was the W _— ani 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 36 
” Yurito'diſtppoinred in both theſe applications, N 
the Proteſtants; not long after, had recourſe to 
the Kings of France and England; the ap- Of Fra 
proach of danger either overcoming the Elector 7. nd + 
of Süxomy's ſeruples, or obliging him to yield „r 
to the importunities of his aſſociates. The ſitu- 
ation of the 'two Monarchs flattered them with 
hopes of faceefs. Hoſtilities between them had 
continued for ſome time after the peace of Creſ- 
But becoming weary at laſt of a war, at- 
ed with” no glory or advantage to either, 
ce had lately terminated all their differences 
by a peace concluded at Campe near Ardres. 
Francis having with great difficulty procured 
his allies, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceſſion he engaged to pay 
a great ſum, which Henry demanded as due to 
him on ſeveral accounts, and he left Bologhe in 
the hands of the Englifh, as a pledge fot his' 
faithful performance of that article. But though” 
the"re-eſtabliſhinent of peace Teemed to leave 
the two Monarchs at liberty to turn their atten- 
tion towards Germany, % unfortunate were 
the Proteſtants, that they derived no immediate 
advuntage from this circumſtance. Henry ap- 
peared unwilling to enter into any alliance with 
them, but on ſuch conditions as would render 
him not only the head, but the ſupreme direc-. 
tor of their league a pre-eminence which, as 
the bonds of union or intereſt between them 
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were but feehle, and as he. differed, from "7H 
fo. widely in his religious ſentiments, they. had 

no inclination to admit *, Francis, more power- 
fully inclined by political conſiderations to af- 
ford them aſſiſtance, found his kingdom fo 
much exhauſted by a, long war, and was ſo 


much afraid of irrĩtating the Pope, by entering 
into cloſe union with excommunicated _ Here, 


ticks, + that he durſt not undertake the pro- 
tection of the Smalkaldick league. By this ill- 
timed caution, or ſuperſtitious deference to ſcru- 
ples, to which at other times he was not much 


addicted, he loſt the moſt promiſing opportu- 


nity of mortify ing and diſtreſſing his rival, which 


0 NG itſelf during his whole reign. 


- Proteſtants 


take the 


field with a 


great army. 


Bux, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs i in bs 
negociations with foreign courts, the confede- 
rates found no difficulty at home, in bringing a 
ſufficient force into the field. Germany abound- 
ed at that time in inhabitants; the feudal inſti- 
tutions, which ſubſiſted in full force, enabled 
the nobles to call out their numerous 'vaſſals, 
and to put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warn- 


ing; the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not 


broken or enervated by the introdudtion of com- 
merce and arts, had acquired additional vigour 
during the cofftinual” wars in which they had 


4 5 employed, for half * century, er in 
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EMPEROR © HARLES” v. 
che pay of the Empero erors, ' or Kings of France. 


arms; Aid to Every ſtatidard that was erected, 
volunteers flocked from all quarters . Zeal 
ſeconded,” on this occafion; their native ardour. 
Men on whom the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion had made that deep impreflion which ac- 
companies truth when firſt diſcovered prepared 
to maintain it with proportional vigour; and 
among a Warlike people, it appeared infamous 
to remain inactive, when the defence of religion 
was the motive for taking arms. Aceident com- 
bined with all theſe cifcuniſtances in facilitating 
the levy of ſoldiers among the confederates. A 
conſiderable number of Germans, in the pay of 
France, being diſmiſſed by the King on the 
proſpect of peace with England, Joined in a 
body the ſtandard of the Proteſtants . By ſuch 
a concurrence of cauſes, they were enabled to 
aſſemble in a few weeks an army compoſed of 
ſeventy thouſand foot and fifteen thouſand horſe, 
provided with a train of an hundred and 
twenty cannon, eight hundred ammunition 
waggons, eight thouſand beaſts of burden, and 
ſix thouſand Pioneers”, 7 * * 19 8 700 one of the 
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THE REIGNOF THE 
moſt numerous, and undoubtediy the beſt ap- 
pointed of any which had been levied in Europe 
during that century, was not raiſed by the united 
effort of the whole Proteſtant body. The Elector 
of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Duke 


of Wurtemberg, the Princes of Anhalt, and the 


Imperial cities of Auſbourg, Ulm, and Straſ- 


burg, were the only powers which contributed 


towards this great armament: The Electors of 
Cologne, of Brandenburg, and the Count Pa- 
latine, oyerawed by the Emperor's threats, or 
deceived by his profeſſions, remained neuter. 


John marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and Al- 
bert of Brandenburg Anſpach, though both 


early converts to Lutheraniſm, entered openly 


into the Emperor's ſervice, under pretext of 
having obtained his promiſe for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion; ee Saxony 
. I As 1 ee a e, 


e, th 6h; Nen 


"Fax el ene” their bee as, well as the 


amazing rapidity wherewith they had aſſembled 


them, aſtoniſhed the Emperor, and filled him 
with the. moſt. diſquieting apprehenſions. He 
was, indeed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a 
mighty force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, à town of 
no great ſtrength, whaſe inhabitants being moſt- 
Jy. Lutherans, would have been more ready to 
betray than to affiſt him, with only three thou- 
e foot, who 1 
N 
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365 
and about fir thouſand 3 hook 


jojned/him from different parts of the Empire, , 
he muſt have been overwhelmed by the approach 1546. 

of ſuck a numerous army, which he could not 
Fight; nor even hope to retreat from it in ſafety. 
The Pope's troops, though in full march to his 
relief, had hardly reached the frontiers of Ger- 
many ; the forces which he expected from the 
Low- Countries had not yet begun to move, and 
were even far from being complete % His ſitu- 
ation, however, called for more immediate ſuc- 
cour, nor did it ſeem practicable for him to wait 
for ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, wich whom his e 


tion vas ſo preeufiõu dtn 19, 01. 
nge 57414 E onen 
Bor ithappened.toera for Charles, that They im 


the confederates did not avail themſelves ofithe Byowms 
advantage which lay ſo full in their view. In dias.“ 
civil wars, the firſt ſteps are commonly taken 
with much timidity and hefitation. Men are 
Tolicitous,'at that time, to put on the ſemblance 
of moderation and equity; they ſtrive to gain 
partiſans by ſeeming to adhere ſtrictly to known 
forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to 
violate thoſe eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, Which in 
times of tranquillity they have been accuſtomed 
to reverence; hence their proceedings are afton 
feeble: or . ngy. any he 
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conſiderations, which, happily for the peace of 


| 2346: ſociety; opefate powerfully on the human mind, 


Joly 15. 


the confederates could not think of throwing off 
that allegiance which they regularly owed to the 
head of the Empire, or of turning their arms 
againſt him without one ſolemn appeal more to 
his candour, and to the impartial judgment of 


their fellow - ſubjects. For this purpoſe, they 


addreſſed a letter to the Emperor, and a mani- 
feſto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The 


tenour of both was che ſame. They repreſented 
their ow¼n conduct with regard to civil affairs 


as dutiful and ſubmiſſive ; they mentioned the 
inviolable union in which they had lived with 


the Emperor, às well as the many and recent 


marks of his good-will and gratitude where- 


withal they had been honeured; they aſſerted 
religion to be the ſole cauſe of the violence 
vhich the Emperor now meditated againſt them; 


and in proof of this produced many arguments 


to convince thoſe who were ſo weak as to be 


deceived by the artifices with which be endea- 


voured to cover his real intentions; they de- 
clared their own reſolution to "riſk" every thing 
in maintenance of their religious rights, and 
foretold the diſſolution of the German conſtitu- 
tion, if the Emperor * Kaen prevail 
our them. 
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R though in ſuch a perilous Gtuarion Rags 
us might have inſpired him with moderate ſenti— 

ments, appeared as inflexible. and haughty as if — 1546s 

Bis affairs had been 1 in the moſt proſperous ſtate. ror 3 


His only reply. to the addreſs and manifeſto of the bade 


July a0. 
Empire againſt the Eleckor of Saxony and Land- 


grave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all 
who, ſhould dare to aſſiſt them. By this ſen- 
tence, the ultimate and moſt rigorous one which 
the German juriſprudence has provided for the 
puniſhment of traitors, or enemies to their coun- 
try, they were declared rebels and outlaws, and 
deprived of every privilege which they enjoyed 
as members of the Germanick body; their goods 
were conſiſcated; their ſubjects abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance; and it became not only 
lawful but meritorious to invade their territories. 
T he nobles, and free cities, WhO framed or per- 
fected the conſtitution of the German govern- 
ment, had not been ſo negligent of their own 
ſafety and privileges as to truſt the Emperor 
with this formidable juriſdiction. The autho- 
rity of a diet of the Empire ought to have been 
interpoſed before any of its members could be 
put under the ban. But Charles overlooked 
that: formality, well knowing that, if his arms 
were crowned with ſucceſs, there would remain 
none Who would have either power or courage 
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Book 40 call in gueſtion what he had done The 
. | Empergte ,homeyer, did not found his ſentence 


. againlt the Flecker and Laodarave an their re. 
4 G from the eſtabliſhed church, or their con- 
| +  dufk with regard to.eligian; be allectes to align 
* for it reaſgns purely civil, and thoſe roo fxpreſſed 


© In, Juch. gene 


ral. and ambigyous terms, Vith. 
out ſpecifying, the nature or circumBances of 
their guilt, as rendered it more ike an act of 


# = 


| deſpgrick power than of a legal and Limited Juril- 


4 >» 


Addiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, ar 
d conceal his intentions, that Charles had te. 
courſe to the ambiguity of general expreſſions ; 
he durſt not mention 290 particularly the cauſes 
of his ſentence, as every action which he could 
have charged upon the Flector and Landerave 
as 2 crime, might have heen employed | with 
equal juſtice to condemn, man 
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Tuber de- Tu confederates, now perceiving all hopes 
Dr of accommodation to be at an end, had only to 
ch choſe whether they would ſubmit without re- 

ſerve to the Emperor's wall, or proceed to open 
hoſtilities. They were nor deftitute of publick 


ſpirit and reſolution to make the proper choice. 
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A few days after che ban of the Empire Wis Book 

publiſhed; they, according to the cuſtom of chat —— 

age, ſent 4 herald to the Imperial camp with a 1346. 

ſolemn declaration of war againſt Charles, to 

whom they no longer gave any other title than 

that of pretended Emperor, and renounced all al- 

legiance homage or duty which he might claim; 

or they had hitherto yielded to him. But pre- 

vious to this formality; part of their troops haa 

begun to act. The command of a confiderable Their rg 

body of men raiſed” by the city of Augſburg Ty 

having been given to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſol- 

dier of fortune, who by the booty that he got 

when the Tmperialiſts plundered Rome, to- 

gethef with the merit of long ſervice, had ac- 

quired wealth and authority which placed him 

on à level with the chief of the German hobles : 

that gallant veteran reſolved before he joined the 

main body of the confederates, to attempt ſome- 

thing ſuitable to his former fame and to the ex- 

pectation of his countrymen. As the Pope's 

forces were haſtening towards Tyrol, in order 

to penetrate into Germany by the natrow paſſes 

through. the mountains Which run acroſs. that 

country, he advanced thither with the utmoſt 

rapidity, and ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffſtein, 

two ſtrong caſtles which commanded. the prin- 

cipal defiles. Without ſtopping a moment, he 

continued his march towards Inſpruck, by get- 

ting poſſeſſion of which he would have obliged 
Vo. III. 7 PS the 
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the Italians to ſtop ſhort; and with a ſmall- * 
af men could have reſiſted all the efforts of the 

reateſt armies, Caſtlealto, the governor of 

rent, Knowing what a fatal blow this would 
be to the Emperor, all whoſe deſigns muſt have 
proved abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had 
been intercepted,” raiſed a few troops with the 
utmoſt diſpatch, . and ' threw himſelf into the 
town. Schertel, however, did not abandon the 


enterprize, and was preparing to attack the 


place, when the intelligence of the approach of 
the Italians, and an order from the Elector and 
Landgrave obliged him to deſiſt. By his retreat 
the paſſes, were left open, and the Italians en- 
tered Germany without any oppoſition, but from 
the garriſons which Schettel had placed in 
Ehrenberg and Cuffſtein, and theſe having no 
hopes of being 2 Seel ue e /oomes after a 
ſhort reliſtagee ? 9..- ETFETSL + Yb od, 
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12 Seckend. lib. ii, 1. 70. Adrjani Inos A bool A 
b. 335+ a; | 4:3 98 

* Seckendorf the induſtcious Aa of Wh * 
rius Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo long 
and fafely followed as my guide in German affairs, was 
a.deſcendatit from Schettel,''- With the care and ſolicitude of 
a German, who was himſelf of noble birth Seckendorf 
has publiſhed a long digreſſion concerniog bis anceſtor, 
calculated chiefly to ſhow how Sebertel was ennobled, and 


ni poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient families in 


the Empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives 


ug an * the chief ſource of which was 
OR 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


error of which the confederates were guilty, As 
the ſupreme command of their army was com- 
mitted, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, to 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe 
with equal authority, all the inconveniences 
arilung from a divided and co-ordinate: autho- 
rity, which is always of fatal conſequence in the 


operations of war, were immediately felt. The 
Elector, though intrepid in his o.¼n perſon to 


exceſs, and moſt ardently zealous in the cauſe, 


was ſlom in deliberating, uncertain as well as 
irreſolute in his determinations, and conſtantly 


preferred meaſures which were cautious and ſafe, 
to ſuch as were bold or deciſive. The Land- 
grave, of a more active and enterpriſing nature, 
formed all his reſolutions with promptitude, 
wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, and uni- 
formiy preferred ſuch ſchemes as tended to 


bring the conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their 
maxims, with regard to the conduct of the war, 
differed as widely as thoſe by which they were 


influenced in preparing for it. Such perpetual 
contrariety in hrs ſentiments gave riſe, imper- 


reer iii e en 
the plunder . at ee His, landed eſtate was fold by 
his grandſons for fix hundred. thouſand florins. By this 
we may form ſome idea of the tiches amaſſed by the Condot- 


tieri, ot commanders of mercenary bands in that age. At the 
taking of Rome ee Was 60 a. * Seckend, 
eee e ve alin 
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1 ceptibly, to jealouſy and the ſpirit of contention; 

wy Pheſe multiplied the diſſenſions flowing from the 

546, incompatibility of their natural” temper, and 

rendered them more violent. The other mem- 

0 bers of the league conſidering themſelves as in- 

F. dependent, and ſubject to the Elector and Land- 

* grave, only in conſequence of the articles of a 

voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a 

proper venetation for commanders,” who pro- 

ceeded with ſo little unanimity; and the nume - 

rous army of the Proteſtants, like a vaſt ma- 

chine whoſe parts are ill compacted, and which 

is deſtitute of any power ſufficient to move and 

regulate the whole, acted with no e 
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The Pope's Tus "HAI wha was afraig, aha by re- 
the Empe. maining at Ratiſbon, he might render it 1mpoſſi- 
15 ble for the Pope's. forces to join him, having 
boldly. advanced to Landſhut on the Iſer, the 
canfederates loſt ſome days in deliberating whe- 
ther it was proper to fallow him into the terri- 
tories of the Duke of Bavaria, a neutral Prince. 
When at laſt they ſurmounted that ſcruple, and 
began to move towards his camp, they ſuddenly 
abandoned the deſign, and haſtened to attack 
Ratiſbon, in which town Charles could leave only 
2 ſmall garriſon. By this time the papal troops, 
amounting fully to that number which Paul 
had 3 to furniſh, 2 reached Landſhut, 
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and were ſoon followed by ſix chouſand Spa- * 


niards of the veteran bands ſtationed in Naples. 
The confederates, after Schertel's ſpirited but 


fruitleſs expedition, ſeem to have permitted theſe 


forces to advance unmoleſted to the place of 


rendezvous, without any attempt to attack either 
them or the Emperor ſeparately, or to prevent 
their junction . The Imperial army amounted 
now to thirty-ſix thouſand men, and was till 
more formidable by the diſcipline and valour of 
the troops, than by their number. Avila, com- 
mendador of Alcantara, who had been preſent 
in all the wars carried on by Charles, and had 
ſerved in the armies which gained the memorable 
victory at Pavia, which conquered Tunis, and 
invaded France, gives this the preference to 
any martial force he had ever ſeen aſſembled 7. 

Octavio Farneſe, the Pope's grandſon aſſiſted 
by the ableſt officers formed in the long wars 
between Charles and Francis, commanded the 
Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the Cardinal 
Farneſe, accompanied him, as papal legate; 
and in order to give the war the appearance of 
a religious enterprize, he propoſed to march at 
the head of the army, with a croſs carried befote 
him, and to publiſh Indulgences wherever he 
es to all who ſhould give them ur — 


* Adiiani Iftoria di ſaoi tempi, lib. v. * 
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. ” 1 had anciently been the practice i. in the Cru- 
n es againſt the Infidels. But this the Emperor 
* 1546. ſtrietly prohibited, as inconſiſtent with all the 
* declarations which he had made to the Germans 
_ 6f his own party; and the legate perceiving, to 
his aſtoniſnment, that the exerciſe of the Proteſt- 


ant religion, the extirpation of which he con- 
ſidered as the ſole object of the war, was pub- 
lickly permitted in the Imperial camp, ſoon te- 
turned in diſguſt to Italy. 


ern * * 22 1 23 3 wad „„ 2% A * 
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Tux artival'of theſe troops enabled the Em- 
peror to ſend ſuch a reinforcement to the garri- 
fon of Ratiſbon, that the confederates, relinquiſh- 
ing all hopes of reducing that town, marched 

towards Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near to 

which Charles was now encamped. They ex- 

claimed loudly againſt the Emperor's notori- 
ous violation of the laws and conſtitution of 

the Empire, in having called in foreigners to 
p 1 waſte Germany, and to oppreſs its liberties. 
As in that age, the dominion of the Roman See 


; Was ſo odious to the Proteſtants, that the name 
0 of the Pope alone was ſufficient to ioſpire them 
5 with horror at any enterprize which he counte- 
; nanced, and to raiſe in their minds the blackeſt 
| ſuſpicions, it came to be uhiverſally believed 
among them, that Paul, not ſatisfied with at- 
* need them openly by force of arms, had diſ- 


„ td 


2 F. Faul, 191. 
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_perſed his emiſſaries all over Germany, to ſet on B i 
. fire their towns and magazines, and to > poiſon the 
wells and fountains of water. Nor did this u- 1546 
mour ſpread only among the vulgar, being ex 
travagant as well as frightful enough to make a 


deep impreſſion on their credulity ; even the + 


Jeaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, 
. publiſhed a declaration, in which they accuſed 
the Pope of having employed ſuch Antichriſtian 
and diabolical arts againſt them.. Theſe ſenti- 
ments of the confederates were confirmed, in 


ſome meaſure, by the behaviour of the papal 

troops, who, thinking nothing too rigorous to- 

wards Hereticks anathematized by the church, 
were guilty of great exceſſes in the Lutheran 

"territories, and aggravated the calamities of war, 
by mingling with it 9 the als of 1 7 805 
79008 A | 

Tax frſ 88 in the field, however, The confe - 

did not correſpond with the violence of thoſe = 

paſſions which animated individuals. The Em- ingen 

peror had prudently taken the reſolution of . 

60 avoiding an action with an enemy ſo far ſuperior 

in number, eſpecially as he foreſaw that nothing 

could keep a body compoſed of fo many and 

ſuch diſſimilar members, from falling to pieces, 

but the preſſing to attack it with an inconſide- 


rate r fifne y. The confederates, ne it 


94s 4 Sleid, 3 399. i, 78, a. 
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B 0 50 was no leſs evident that to 3 every moment's 


delay was permicious, were {till prevented by the 
_ weakneſs or diviſion of their leaders from exert- 


ing that vigour, with which their fituation, az 


well as the ardour of their ſoldiers, ought to have 
inſpired them. On their arrival at Ingoldſtadt, | 


they found the Emperor in a camp not remark- 


able for ſtrength, and ſurrounded only by a light 
entrenchment, Before the camp lay a plain of 
ſuch: extent, as afforded ſufficient, ſpace for 


drawing out their whole army, and bringing it 
to act at once. Every conſideration ſhould have 


determined them to have ſeized this opportunity 
of attacking the Emperor; and their vaſt ſupe- 
riority in numbers, the eagerneſs of their troops, 


together with the ſtability of the German in- 
fantry in pitched battles, afforded them the moſt 
probable expectation of victory. The Land- 


grave urged this with great warmth, declaring 


that if the ſole command were veſted in him, he 
would terminate the war on that occaſion, and 


decide by one general action the fate of the two 
parties. But the Elector, reflecting on the va- 
Ls and diſcipline” of the enemy's forces, ani- 
mated by the preſence of the Emperor, and con- 
ducted by the beſt officers of the age, would 
not venture upon an action, which he thought 
to be ſo doubtful, as the attacking ſuch a body 
of. yeterans on ground which they themſelves 
had Wor! and while n 8. fortifications 


a> 
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EMPEROR CHARLES T...., Yipr 
-ahith; though imperfeR, would ae Pony. 
ſmall advantage in the combat. Notwithſtand.· 
ing his heſitation and remonſtrances, it was 1546. 
agreed to advance towards the enemy's camp 
in battle array, in order to make trial whe- 
ther by that inſult, and by a furious can- 
nonade which they began, they could draw the 
Imperialiſts out of their works. But the 
Emperor had too much ſagacity to fall into 
this ſnare. He adhered to his own ſyſtem with The 5 
inflexible conſtancy; and drawing up his ſol- a baule. 
diers behind their trenches, that they might be 
ready to receive the confederates if they ſhould 
venture upon an aſſault, calmly waited their ap- 
proach, and carefully reſtrained his own men 
from any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes which mi ght 
bring on an engagement. Meanwhile, he de 
along the lines, and addreſſing the troops of the 
different nations in their own language, encou- 
raged them by the cheerfulneſs of his voice and 
countenance; he expoſed himſelf in places of 
greateſt danger. and amidſt the warmeſt fire of 
the enemy's artillery, the moſt numerous that 
had hitherto been brought into the field by any 
army. Rouſed by his example, not a man 
quitted his ranks; it was thought infamous to 
diſcover any ſymptom of fear when the Emperor 
appeared ſo intrepid; and the meaneſt ſoldier 
plainly perceived, that their declining the com- 
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Hook bat at preſent was not the, effect, of timidity in 


wa VIII — | their genera), but the reſult. of a well weighed 
2546. caution. | The: confederates, after firing ſeveral 


hours on the Imperialiſts, with more noiſe and 
terror than execution, ſeeing no proſpect of al- 
luring them to fight on equal terms, retired to 
their own camp. The Emperor employed the 
night with ſuch diligence in ſtrengthening his 
works, that the confederates, returning to the 
cannonade next day, found that, though they had 
now been willing to venture upon ſuch a bold 
experiment, the opportunity 1 making an at- 
tack with advantage: was loſt ©, 


miſh 8 ; "AprtER ſuch a diſcovery of their own feeble- 
3 neſs or irreſolution, and of the prudence as well 
as firmneſs of the Emperor's conduct, the con- 
 federates turned their whole attention towards 
preventing the arrival of a powerful reinforce- 

ment of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand 

| horſe, which the count de Buren was bringing 

; to the Emperor from the Low- Countries. But 
though that general had to traverſe ſuch an ex- 

tent of country; though his route lay through 

the territories of ſeveral ſtates warmly diſpoſed 

to favour the confederates; though they were 


| apprized of his approach, and by their vaſt ſue 


©» ©'Sleid. 395, 397. Avila, 27, 2. * Hortenſ. ap. 
Scard. f . 
periority 
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periority in numbers might eaſily have detached Boo « 
à force ſufficient to overpower him, he advanced _—, 
with ſuch rapidity,” and by ſuch well concerted 1546. 
movements, while they oppoſed him with ' ſuch 
temiſſneſs, and ſo little military ſkill, that he 
conducted this body to the "TIA 72 705 wich- Sept. 20. 
Wc _ loſs 4. dns 


u the arrival of bY Flemings,” in whom 
he placed great confidence, the Emperor altered, 
in ſome degree, his plan of operations, and be- 
gan to act more upon the offenſive, though he 

ſtill avoided a battle with the utmoſt induſtry. 
He made himſelf maſter of Neuburg, Dullingen, 
and Donawert on the Danube; of Nordlingen, 
and ſeveral other towns, ſituated on the moſt 
conſiderable ſtreams which fall into that mighty 
river. By this he got the command of a great 
extent of country, though not without being 
_ obliged to engage in ſeveral ſharp encounters, 
of which the ſucceſs was various, nor without 
the moſt imminent danger oftener than once of 
being drawn into a battle. In this manner the sue of 
whole autumn was ſpent; neither party gained h mies. 
any remarkable ſuperiority over the other, and 
nothing was yet done towards bringing the war 
to a period. The Emperor had often foretold, 
with confidence, that diſcord and the want of 


P Th is 4 Sleid. 403» | 
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br 0 f money would compel the confederates t to diſperſe 


that unwieldy body, which they had neither 


4546. abilities to guide, nor funds to ſupport *.; but 


though he waited with im patience for the ac- 
| compliſhment of his prediction, there was no 
proſpect of that event being at hand. Mean- 
while he himſelf began to ſuffer from the want 
of forage and proviſions ; even the Catholick 
provinces being ſo much incenſed at the intro- 
duction of foreigners into the Empire, that they 
ſupplied them with reluctance, while the camp 
of rhe confederates abounded with a profuſion 
of all neceſſaries, which the zeal of their friends 
in the adjacent countries furniſhed with the ut- 
moſt liberality and good-will. Great numbers 
of the Italians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to 
the climate or food of Germany, were become 
unfit for ſervice through ſickneſs . Conſider- 
able arrears were now due to the troops, who 
had ſcarcely received any money from the be- 
- ginning of the campaign; the Emperor, ex- 
periencing on this as well as on former occaſions, 
that his juriſdiction was more extenſive than his 
revenues, and that the former enabled him to 
aſſemble a greater. number of ſoldiers, than the 
latter were ſufficient to pay. Upon all theſe 
accounts, he found it difficult to keep his army 


. Belli Smalkaldici Commentarius Graco ſermone ſerip- 
tus a Joach, Camerario, ap. Freherum, vol. iii. p. 479. 
f Camerar, ap. Freher, 4 6. 
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in the field; ſome of his ableſt generals, and 
even the Duke of Alva himſelf, perſevering and 
obſtinate as he uſually was in the proſecution of 
every meaſure, adviſing him to diſperſe. his 
troops into winter- quarters. But as the argu- 

ments urged againſt any plan which he had 
adopted, rarely made much impreſſion upon the 
Emperor, he paid no regard to their opinion, 
and determined to continue his efforts in order 
to weary out the confederates; being well aſſur · 
ed that if he could once oblige them to ſeparate, 


there was little probability of their uniting again 


in a body *. Still, however, it remained a doubt- 
ful point, whether his ſteadineſs was moſt lkely 
to fail, or their zeal to be exhauſted . It was 


ſtill uncertain which party, by firſt dividing its 


forces, would give the ſuperiority to the other; 
when an unexpected event decided the conteſt, 
and occaſioned a fatal reverſe in the affairs of 
Ty contedlerates. | 


* £Y 


e of 3 having Wee bim 7 
lf into the Emperor's confidence, by the arts 
which haye already been deſcribed, no ſooner 
faw hoſtilities ready to break out between him 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaſt 
Proſpects of ambition began to open upon him. 
That e of Saxony, which r to 
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of Maurice 
of Saxony. 
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Boox him froto his anceſtors,” was far from ſatisfying 


1546. 


2 — his aſpiring mind; and he perceived with plea- 


ſure the approach of civil war, as amidſt the 
revolutions and convulſions occaſioned by it, op- 
portunities of acquiring additional power or 
dighity, hich at other times are ſought in 
vain, preſent themſelves to an enterpriſing 
ſpirit. As he was thoroughly acquainted. with 
the ſtate of the two contending parties, and 
che qualities of their leaders, he did not heſitate 
long in determining on which ſide the greateſt 
advantages were to he expected. Having te. 
volved all theſe chings in his own mind, and 
having taken his final reſolution of joining the 
Emperor, he prudentiy determined to declare 
early in his favour that by the merit of this 


he might acquire a title to a proportional re- 


compenſe. With this view, he had repaired to 
Ratiſbon in the month of May, under pretext 
of attending the diet; and after many confer- 
ences with Charles or his miniſters, he, with 
the moſt myſterious ſecrecy, concluded a treaty, 
in which he engaged to concur in aſſiſting the 

Emperor as 2 faithful ſubject; and Charles, in 
return; ſtipulated to beſtow on him all the 


ſpoils of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities as 


yell ay territories ; N ur records any 


* 


h Harri aaa” Brabant. vol. i, 638. Sen Corr 
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tteaty that can be conſidered as 97 N, 
foſt violation of the moſt powerful principles 
which ought to influence human actions. Mau- 1546+ 
rice, a profeſſed Proteſtant, at a time when the 

belief of religion, as well as zeal for its intereſts, 
took ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, binds him- 
ſelf to contribute his aſſiſtance towards carrying 

on à war which had manifeſtly no other object 

than the extirpation of the Proteſtant doctrines. 

He engages to take arms againſt his father- in- 

law, and to ſtrip his neareſt relation of his ho- 

nours and dominions. He joins a dubious friend 

againſt a known benefactor, to whom his obli- 

gations were both great and recent. Nor was 

the Prince who ventured upon all this, one of 

thoſe audacious politicians, who, provided they 

can "accompliſh their ends, and ſecure” their 
intereſt, '\avowedly * diſregard the moſt ſacred 
obligations,” and glory in contemning whatever 

is honourable or decent. Maurice's conduct, if 

the whole muſt be afcribed to policy, was more 

artful and maſterly; he executed his plan in 

all its parts, and yet endeavoured to preſerve, 

in every ſtep Which he took, the appearance of 

what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It 

is probable, from his ſubſequent behaviour, that, 

with" regard to the Proteſtant religion at leaſt, 

his intentions were upright, that he fondly 

truſted to the Emperor S promiſes for its ſecurity, 
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intentions, 
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tag much in; policy, and who tread in dark and 


crooked paths, in attempting to deceive others, 
he himſelf — mn eR_N 
Aer 497: er 0136 1207 n nn n 
His f firſt Ses 1 was to hw: theſe 
engagements with the Emperor. cloſaly con- 
cealed: and fo perfect a maſter was: he in the 
art of diſſimulation, that the confederates, not- 
withſtanding; bis declining all connexions with 
them, and his remarkable aſſiduĩity in paying 
court to the Emperor, ſeemed to have enter- 
tained no ſuſpicion of his deſigns. Even the 
Elector of Saxony, when he marched at the be- 
ginning of the campaign to join his aſſociates, 
committed his dominions to Maurice's protec- 
tion, Which he, with an inſidious appearance of 
friendſhip, readily undertook . But ſcarcely 
had the Elector taken the field, when Maurice 
began to conſult privately with the King of the 
Romans how to invade". thoſe very territories, 
with the defence of which he was entruſted. 
Soon after, the Emperor ſent him a copy of the 
Imperial ban denounced againſt the Elector and 
Landgrave. As he was next heir to the for- 
mer, and particularly intereſted in preventing 
ſttangers from getting his dominions into their 
puſſeſſion, Charles required him, not only for 
his on ſake, hut upon the allegiance; and duty 
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Which he owed to the head of che Empire, in- Boot 
ſtantly to ſeize and detain in his hands the for- * 
feited eſtates of the Elector ; warning him at 1546: 
the ſame time, that if he neglected to obey theſe 
commands, he ſhould be held as acceſſary ro the 
crimes'of his kinſman, and ee yan oa 
puniſhment*,” "RIM, 
»*JOU 02% 
Tus og: which ie is : robable Maurics: 
himſelf ſuggeſted, was employed- by him in or- 
der that his conduct towards the Elector might 
ſeem a matter of neceſſity but not of choice, an 
act of obedience to his ſuperior; rather than a 
voluntary invaſion of the rights of his kinſman 
and ally. But in order to give ſome more ſpe- 
cious appearante to this thin veil with which he 
endeavoured to cover his ambition, he, ſoon 
after his return from Ratiſbon; had called toge · 
ther the ſtates of his country and repreſenting to 
them that a civil war between the Emperor and 
coufederates of Smalkalde was now become un - 
avoidable, deſired their advice with regard to 
the part which he ſhould act in that event. They 


bens n no doubt, and tutored before+ 
1 doth ee and d 
gave ſuch counſel as they knew would be moſt 
* adviſing him to offer e en 


k Sleid, 391. Thean, 84. 
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Bags towards reconciling the dontending parties; but 
if chat were rejected, and he could obtain proper 
546. ſecurity for the Proteſtant religion, they deliver- 
edit as their opinion that, in all other points, he 
ovght to yield obedience to the Emperor. 
Upon receiving the Imperial reſcripr; together 
with the ban againſt the Elector and Landgrave, 
Maurice ſummoned the ſtates of his country a 
ſecond time; he laid before them the orders 
which he had received, and mentioned the pu- 
niſhment with which he was threatened; in caſe 
of diſobedience; he acquainted; them that the 
confederates had refuſed to admit of his medi- 
ation, and that the Emperor had given him the 
moſt ſatisfactory declarations with regard to re- 
ligion z he pointed out his on intereſt in ſecur- 
ing poſſeſſion of the electoral dominions, as well 
as the danger of allowing ſtrangers to obtain an 
eſtabliſhmeftt- in Saxony; and upon the whole, 
as the point under deliberation reſpected his 
ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he deſired to know 
their ſentiments how he ſhould ſteer in that dif. 
-ficult and arduous conjuncture. The ſtates, no 
leſs obſequious and complaiſant than formerly, 
relying on the Emperor's promiſes, as a perfect 
ſecurity for their religion, propoſed that, before he 
kad recourſe to more violent methods, they would 
write to the Elector, exhorting him, as the beſt 
means, not only of appeaſing the Emperor, but 
of preventing his dominions from being ſeized 
ben | a by 
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by foreigt or hoſtile! powers, to give his con- B var”: 
ſent that Maurice'ſhould take poſſeſſion of them TY 
quietiy and wihout Oppoſition. Maurice bim, 346. 
ſelf ſeconded their arguments in a letter to the 
Landgrave, his father-in-law, -- Such an extra- 
vagant propoſition was rejected with the ſcorn 
and indignation which it deſerved: The Land- 
grave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with 
his treachery and ingratitude towards a kinſ- 
man to whom he was ſo deeply indebted; he 
treated /with/conterhpt his affectation of execut- 
ing the imperial ban; which he cauld not but 
know: to be altogether void, by the unconſtitu- 
tional and arbitrary manner in which it had been 
iſſued; he beſought him, not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſo far blinded by ambition, as to forget 
the obligations of honour and friendſhip, or to 
| betray: the Proteſtant religion, the extirpation 
of which out of Germany, even by the acknow- 


ledgment of the Pope hicaſelf, was the 285 
s of the THEE War! me 


- | 4 


Bur Malice had ab too far to be di- 1. invades 
verted from purſuing his plan by reproaches or Bf the 
arguments. Nothing now remained but to exe- — 
cute with vigour, what he had hitherto carried November, 
on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor was his 


boldneſs i in At inferior to his ſubtlety-; in con- 
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* "CEE , fan d men, Wee invaded one ite of the 


3 546. 


counters, defeated the troops, which the Elector 
had left to guard his country ; and improving 


of «conſiderable ſtrength, and defended by ſuf- 


The news of theſe rapid conquelts ſoon reach- 


important conſequences, was exprefied by every 
filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. \ The name 
an apoſtate from religion, a, betrayer of the 
 facred and natural ties. Every thing that the 
rage or invention of the party could ſuggeſt, in 
mations of their preachers, 


rude wit of their authors, were all employed 


Which he had ſo long practiſed, as if his ac- 


ra Asten br au 


electoral provinces, while Ferdinand, with an 
army compoſed of Bohemians and Hungarians, 
over-ran the other. Maurice, in two ſharp en- 


theſe advantages to the utmoſt, made himſelf 
maſter. of the whole Electorate, except Wittem- 
berg, Gotha, and Eifenach, which being places 


ficient garriſons, refuſed to open their gates. 
ed the Imperial and confederate camps., In the 


former, their ſatisfaction with an event, which 
it was foreſeen would be productive of the moſt 


poſſible demonſtration of joy. T he latter Was 


of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as 


German liberty, and a contemner of the moſt 


order to blacken and render him odious ;_invec- 


tives, ſatires and lampoons, the furious decla- 
together with the 


againſt him. While he, truſting to the arts 


tions 
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cation, publiſhed. a manifeſto, containing the 


389 


tions could haye admitted of any ſerious juſtifi- B L.A 


— — 
ſame. frivolous, reaſons for his conduct, which 1546. 


be. had formerly alleged in the meeting "of his 
ates, and 1 his letter 19 the Laaer + of 


Tur Eleftor," upon the firſt diligence of The confe- 


Maurice" s motions, propoſed to return home 
with his troops fur the defence of Saxony. But 
che deputies of the league, alſembled at Ulm, 
prevailed” on him, at that time, to remain with 
he army, and to prefer the ſucceſs of the com- 
mon cauſe before the ſecurity of his own domi- 
nions. At length the ſufferings and complaints 
of his ſubjects increaſed ſo much, chat he diſ- 
covered the utmoſt impatience to ſet out, in or- 
der to reſcue them from the oppreſſion of Mau- 
rice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 

who having been accuſtomed to that licentious 
and mercileſs ſpecies of war which was thought 
lawful againſt the Turks, committed, wherever 
they came, the wildeſt acts of rapine and vio- 
lence. This defire of the Elector was ſo natu- 
tal and ſo warmly urged, that the deputies at 
Ulm, though fully ſenſible of the unhappy con- 
ſeefticnces of dividing their army, durſt not re- 
fuſe their conſent, how unwilling ſoever to grant 
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derates 
make over- 
tures of 
accommodas- 
tion to the 


Emperor; 
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fleeble and unmanly, empowering a miniſter of 


which he 
pyejefts, 


: theirallies; the ſcandalouslukewarmneſsof others, 
wa who bad hitherto. contributed nothing towards 
tze War; the intolerable load which had. fallen 

k conſequence, upon. ſuch. members as were 


the conteſt to the immediate deciſion of a 


Tut Nie TAE 
camp of the confederates at Giengen on che 
enz, in order to confult their conftiruchts, | 
or were they leſs at à 16 What to determine 


in this preſſing emergence,” Rus,” after having 
conſidered ſeriouſly the open deſertion of ſome of 


moſt zealous for the cauſe, or moſt” faithful to 
their engagements ;' the ill ſucceſs of all their 
endeavours to obtain foreign aid; the unuſual 
length of the campaign; the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon; together with the great number of ſoldiers, 
and even officers, Who had quitted the ſervice 
on that account; they concluded that no- 
thing could ſave them, but either the bringing 


battle by attacking the Imperial army, or an 
accommodation of all their differences with 


Charles by a treaty. Such was the deſpondency 
and dejection which now oppreſſed the party, 
that of theſe two they choſe what was moſt 


the Elector of Brandenburg to propound over- 
tures of peace in e name to the Emperor. 


mT Cr 1 4; 6 2 1 4 C234 * 2 17 14 : 3-4 S 0 


No ſooner did Charles perceive this habghty 
confederacy, which had fo lately threatened to 
drive him out of Germany, condeſcending to 


make 
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make the firſt advances towards an agreement, 
than concluding their ſpirit to be gone, or their 
| union to be broken, he immediately aſſumed 
the tone of a conqueror; and, as if they had 
been already at his mercy, would not hear of 
a negociation, but upon condition of the Elector 
of Saxony's conſenting” previouſly to give up 
himſelf and his dominions abſolutely to his diſ- 
poſal'. As nothing more intolerable or igno- 
minious ' could haye been preſcribed, even in 
the worſt ſituation of their affairs, it is no won- 
der that this propoſition was rejected by a party, 
humbled and diſconcerted rather than ſubdued. 
But though they refuſed to ſubmit tamely to 
the Emperor's will, they wanted ſpirit to pur- 
ſue the only plan which could have preſerved 
their independence; and forgetting that it was 
the union of their troops in one body which had 
hitherto rendered the confederacy formidable, 
and had mote than once obliged the Imperialiſts 
to think of quitting the field, they inconſide - 
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rately abandoned” this advantage, which,” in 


ſpite of the diverſion in Saxony, would ſtill 
have kept the Emperor in awe; and yielding to 
the Elector's entreaties, conſented to his pro- 
poſal of dividing the army. Nine thouſand 
men were left in the dutchy of 'Wurtemberg, in 
te to er that ee as well as the 
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The troops 
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Book free cities of Upper Germany 3-4 conſiderable 
8 body marched wich the Elector towards Saxony; 
ee the greater part returned With their reſpec- 
tive leaders into theit own. countries, and were N 

* de- al I ene e 
Almaſt all Tur moment that che dag "ſeparated, "tho 
bers of x confederacy ccaſed ta be che objeRt of terror ; 
the Exe, and the members of it, who, while they com- 
poſech Pat 'of 4 great body, had felt but little 
anxiety about their own. ſecurity, began ta 
tremble when they reflected that they now. ſtood | 
expoſed" ſingly to the whole weight of the Em- 
perbt's vengeance. Charles did hot allow them 
leiſure to recover from their conſternation, or 
to form any new ſchemes of union. As ſoon 
as the confederates began to retire, he put bis 
army in motion, and though it was now the 
depth of winter, he refolved to keep the field, 

in order to make the moſt of that favourable 
juncture for which he had waited ſo long. Some 
ſmall towns, in which the enemy had left gar- 
riſons, immediately opened their gates. Nor- 
lingen, Rotenberg, and Hall, Imperial cities, 
ſubmitted ſoon after. Though Charles could 
not prevent the Elector from levying, as he 
retteated, large contributions upon the archbi- 
op of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and other 
eccleſiaſticks v, cis was more than balanced by 
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de bien bf Uh, obe of che chief cities, Book 
of Suabia, highly diſtinguiſhed by 1 its zeal lor, . 
the Smalkaldick league. As ſoon as an enample why 
was ſet of deſerting the common cauſe, the reſt 

of the members became inſtantly impatient to 

follow it, and ſeemed afraid leſt others, by 
getting the ſtart of them in returning to their. 
duty, mould, o that account, obtain more 
favourable rerms. The Elector Palatine, Ac 
weak Prince, who, notwithſtanding his profeſ- 
ſions of neutrality, had, very prepoſterouſly, 
ſent t to the confederates four hundred horſe, a 
body ſo inconfidetable as to be ſcarcely any ad- 
dition to their ſtrength, but great enough to 
render him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, 
made his acknowledgments in the moſt abject 
manner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, haken 
by ſo many inſtances of apoſtacy, expelled the 
brave Schertel out of their city, and accepted 


ſuch conditions as the e was RY (o 
grant them, JOE A 
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Taz Duke of Wuremberg, though . | 
the firſt who had offered to ſubmit, was obliged :, 
to ſue for pardon on his knees; and even e 
this mortifying humiliation, . obtained it with 


difficulty. Memmingen, and other free. ci- 1847. 
tien in the gircle of Suabia, being no aban- 


* Mem. de Ribier, tom, i. 589g, 
| doned 
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The rigor- 
ous condi . 
tions im- 
ſed by the 
peror. 


doned by all their former aſſociates, found it 
neceſſary to provide for their own ſafety, by 
throwing themſelves on the Emperor's. mercy. 


Straſburg and Franckfort on the Maine, cities 

far remote from the ſeat of danger, diſcovered 
no greatet ſteadineſs than thoſe Which lay more 
expoſed, 


. Thus, a confederacy, lately ſo power- 
ful as to ſhake, the Imperial throne, fell to 
pieces, and was diſſolved; in the ſpace of a few 
weeks ; hardly any member of that formidable 
combination now remaining in arms, but the 
Elector and Landgrave, whom, the Emperor, 
having from the beginning marked out as the 
victims of his vengeance, was at no, pains to re- 
concile. Nor did he grant thoſe who ſubmit- 
ted to him a generous and unconditional par- 


don. Conſcious of his own ſuperiority, he 


treated them both with haughtineſs and rigour. 
All the Princes in perſon, and the cities by 
their deputies, were compelled to implore 
mercy in the humble poſture; of ſupplicants. 
As the Emperor laboured under great difficul- 
ties from the want of money, he impoſed heavy 
ines upon them, which he levied with moſt 


rapacious exactneſs. The Duke of Wurtem- 


berg paid three hundred thouſand crowns; the 


city.of Augſburg an hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand; Ulm an hundred thouſand ; Franckfort 


eighty thouſand ; Memmingen fifty thouſand; 
and the reſt f in proportion to their abilities, or 
2 | their 


ed 
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hell Aiſferenr degrees of gullt. t. They were x4 
obliged, belides, to renounce” the league of 
smalkalde; to furniſh "aſſiſtance, if required, 157. 
towards executing the Imperial ban againſt the 
Elector and Landgrave; to give up their artil- 

lery and warlike ſtores to the Emperor; to ad- 

mit garriſons into their principal cities and 

places of ſtrength; and, in this diſarmed and 
dependent ſituation, to expect the final ark 
which the Emperor ſhould think proper to pro- 
nounce when the war came to an iſſue But, 
amidſt the great variety of articles dictated by 
Charles on this occaſion, he, in conformity to 

his original plan, took care that nothing relat- 

ing to religion ſhould be inſerted; and to fuch 

a degree were the confederates humbled or 
over-awed, "that, forgetting the zeal Which had — + 
ſo long animated them, they were ſolicitous 
only about their ſafety,” without venturing -to 

inſiſt on a point, the mention of which they ſaw 

him avoiding with ſo much induſtry. The in- 
habitants of Memmingen alone made ſome fee - 
ble efforts to procure a promiſe of protection in 
the exerciſe of their religion, but were checked 
ſo ſeverely by the Emperor's miniſters, that they: 
een Tel from'their demand, {i 5 194 
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Book Tas Eletor af Cologne, whom, .notyith- 


\ 


VIM. gandipg'the ſentence of excommunication iſſued 


copal 


him by the Pope, Charles had hitherto 
to ſubmit to the cenſures of the church, this 


virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling to 


expoſe his ſubjects to the miſeries of a war on 
his on account, voluntarily reſigned that high 
dignity, With a moderation becoming, his age 
and character, he choſe to enjoy truth together 
wich the exerciſe of his religion in the retirement 
of a priynte life, rather than to diſturb ſociety 
by engaging in a doubrful and violent ſtruggt 


« „ * "= a 
in order to retain his office. 
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ä MAN WEIL the Elector of Saxony reached the 


returns to 
y, and 


Saxony, 
Glen of e, £OuN 


frontiers of his country unmoleſted. As Maurice 
aſſemble no force equal to the army which 
ied him, be, in a ſhort time, not only 
recovered | poſſeſſion of his own territories, but 


fie, which, being towns of ſome ſtrength, could 
not be ſuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to 
capital, diſpatched courier after courier to the 


* Sleid. 418. Thuan, 
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and foliciting him with the moſt earneſt» impor 


Charles, buſy at that time in preſcribing tertns 
to ſuch members of the league as were daily re- 
turning to their allegiance, thought it ſufficient 
to derach Albert Marquis of Brandenburgh-An- 
ach with three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance. 
Albert, though an enterpriſing and active of- 
82 r, Was dly ſurpriſed by the Elec- 
18, killed many of his troops, diſperſed 
the remainder, and took him priſoner. Mau- 
tice” continued as much expoſed as formerly; 
and if his enemy had known how to improvt 
the opportunity which preſented itſelf, his ruin 
muft have been immediate and unavoidable. 
But the Elector, no leſs low and dilatory when 
inveſted wich the ſole command, than he had 
been formerly when joined in authority. with. s 
partner; never gave any proof of military acti- 
vity but in this enterprize againſt Albert. In- 
ſtead” of ' marching directly towards Maurice, 
whom the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, 
he inconſiderutely liſtened to overtures uf a& 
dotnmodation, which his artful (antagoniſt; pro». 


im, and t > flacken the n 


— 


tions. 
. 1 8 # ITY ; 
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SUCH, 


oſed with no other intention than to amuſe 


8-4 


. 
tutity to maren immediately to his relief. But 1647. 
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do uu * 
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Emperor, repreſenting his dangerous ſituation, 227 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
Suen, indeed, Was the poſture of the Em- 
peror's affairs that he could not march inſtantly 
to the relief of his ally. Soon after che ſepa- 
ration of the confederate army, he, in order to 
eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining a 


ſuperfluous number of troopb, had diſmiſſed 
the cbunt of Buren with his Elemings *, ima- 


giving chat the Spaniards. and Germans, toge- 


ther with the papal! forces, would be fully ſuf. 
ficient to croſh any degree of vigour that yer 
remained among the members ſof the league. 

But Paul, growing wiſe too late, began now to 
diſcern the imprudence of that meaſure, from 
which the more ſagacious Venetians had endea- 
voured in vain to diſſuade him. The rapid 


progteſs of the Impetial arms, and the eaſe 


wich Which they had broken a combination that 
appeared no leſs firm than powerful, opened his 


nl eyes at length, and made him not only forget 
at once all the advantages which he had ex- 


pected from ſuch a complete triumph over he- 


reſy, but placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his own 


impolitick conduct, in having contributed towards 
acquiring for Charles ſuch an immenſe increaſe 
of power, as would enable him, after oppreſ- 
fing the liberties of Germany, to give law with 
abſolute authority to all the ſtates of Italy. 
The moment that he perceived his error, he 


* Avila, 83.6. Mem, de Ribier, tom. i. 592- 
endęavoured 
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_ endeavoured to correct it. Without giving the Witt, 
HI, 

Emperor any - warning of his intention, he or- 
dered Farneſe, his grandſon, to returſi inſtantly * $97. 
to Italy with all the troops under his command, recall his 
and at the ſame time recalled” the licence which 
be had granted Charles, of appropriating, to his 
own uſe, à large ſhare of the church- lands in 
Spain,” He was not deſtitute of pretences to 
juſtify this” abrupt: deſertion of his ally. The 
term of ſix months, during which che ſtipula- 
tions in their treaty were to continue in force, 
was now expired; the league, in oppoſition to 
which their alliance had been framed, ſeemed to 
be entirely diſſipated; Charles, in all his nego- 
ciations with: the Princes and cities Which had 
ſubmitted to his will, had neither conſulted the 
Pope, nor had allotted him any part of the con- 
queſts Which he had made, nor had communi- 
cated to him any ſhare in the vaſt contributions 
lich he had raiſed. Ne had not even made any 
proviſion for the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, or the 
re. eſtabliſhment of the catholick religion, which 
were PauPs' chief inducements to'-beſtow | the 
treaſures of the church ſo liberally in carrying e 
on the war. Theſe cblours, however eco, 
did not conceal from the Emperor that ſe: 
cret jealouſy which was the true mqtive of the 
Pope': conduct. But, as PauPs orders with 
regard to the march of his troops were no leſs 
peremptory chan unexpected, it was impoſſible 
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of ſoldiers into his ſervice from all the extenſive 


field againſt the Elector; but the ſudden and 
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to prevent their retreat. Charles - exclaimed 


ſo unſeaſonably, while he was proſecuting a war 
undertaken in obedience. to the Papal. injunc- 
tions, and from which, if ſucceſsful, ſo much 
honour and advantage would redound to the 
church. To complaints he added threats and 
expoſtulations. But Paul remained inflexible, 
his troops continued their march towards the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and in an elaborate memo- 


rial, intended as an apology for his behaviour, 
he diſcovered new and more manifeſt ſymptoms 
of alienation from the Emperor, together with 


deep-rooted dread of his power“. Charles, 


weakened by the withdrawing of fo great a body 


| from his'urmy, which was already much dimi- 


niſhed by the number of garriſons that he had 
been obliged to throw into the towns which had 


capitulated, found it neceſſary to recruit his 


forces by new levies, before he „ "1.20 
Nan in en towards . 


"Tas 8 hd 1 of hs ſorcels could 
not have failed of attracting ſuch multitudes of 


tetritories now ſubje& to his authority, as mult 
have ſoon put him ia a condition of taking the 


violent eruption of a conſpiracy at Genoa, 33 


x F, Paul, 208,  Pallavic, par: il. p. 5. Thuan. 126. ; 
| | e 
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well as the great revolutions which that event, Book 
extremely myſterious in its firſt appearances, —— 4 
ſeemed to -portendy obliged” him to avoid en- 1547 
g himſelf in new operations in Germany, 
until he had fully diſcovered its ource and ten · 


dency. The form of government which had 
been eſtabliſned in Genoa, at the time when 


Andrew Doria reſtored liberty to his country, | 
though calculated to obliterate the memory of 
former diſſenſions, and received at firſt with 4 
eager approbation, did not, after a trial of near | F 
twenty years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to thoſe 
turbulent and factious republicans. As the en- 
tire adminiſtration of affairs was now lodged in 
a, certain number of noble families, many en- 
vying them that pre-eminence, , withed: for the 
reſtitution of a popular government, to which The object 
they had been accuſtomed; and though all re- — 
verenced the diſintereſted virtue of Doria, and 
admired his talents, not a few were jealous 
of that aſcendant which he had acquired in the 
councils of the commonwealth. His age, how- 
ever; his moderation, and love of liberty, af- 
fordeUample ſeeurity to Bis countrymen that he 
Would not abuſe his Power, nor ſtain the cloſe 
of his days by attempting to overturn that fas 
brick, Which it had been the labòdur afd pride 
of his life to erect. But the authority and in- 
fluence which in his hands were innocent, they 
* faw would proye deſtructive, if uſurped 
Vor. III. Dd. by 
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by any citizen of greater ambition, or leſs vir- 
tue. A citizen of this dangerous character 
had actually formed ſuch pretenſions, and with 
ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to be 
the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewiſe 
at being his ſuceeſſor in power. His temper 
haughty, inſolent, and overbearing to ſuch a 
degree as would hardly have been tolerated in 
one born to reign, was altogether inſupportable 
in the citizen of a free ſtate. The more ſaga- 
cious among the Genoeſe already feared and 
hated him as the enemy of thoſe Iberer for 
which they were indebted to his uncle. While 
Andrew himſelf, blinded by that violent and 
undiſcerning affection which perſons in ad- 
vanced age often contract for the younger 
members of their family, ſet no bounds to the 
indulgence with which he treated him; ſeeming 
leſs ſolicitous to ſecure and perpetuate the free- 
dom of the commonwealth, than to r 
that nns kinſman. 


Bor whatever caſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or 
whatever diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration in the commonwealth, theſe circum- 
ſtances might have occaſioned, they would have 
ended, it is probable, in nothing more than 
murmurings and complaints, if John Lewis Fi- 
eſco count of Lavagna, obſerving this growing 


diſgut, 
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diſguſt, had not been encouraged by it to at- 
tempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded in 
hiſtory. That young nobleman, the richeſt and 

moſt iht ions ſubje& in the republick, poſ- 
ſeſſſed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities 
which win upon the human heart, which com- 
mand reſpect, or ſecure attachment. He was 
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Fieſco count 
of Lavagna 
the head of 
the conſpi- 


racys 


graceful and majeſtick in his perſon ; magnifi- 


cent to profuſion z of a generoſity that prevent- 
ed the wiſhes of his friends, and exceeded the 
expectations of ſtrangers; of an inſinuating ad- 


dreſs, gentle manners, and a flowing affability. 
But under the appearance of theſe virtues, which 


teemed to form him for enjoying and adorning 
civil life, he concealed all the diſpoſitions which 
mark men out for taking the lead in the moſt 
dangerous and dark conſpitracies; an inſatiable 
and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquainted 


with fear, and a mind that diſdained ſubordi- 
nation, 


the republick; and as he envied the power 
which the elder Doria had acquired, he was 


filled with indignation at the thoughts of its de- 


ſcending, like an hereditary poſſeſſion, to Gian- 
netino. Theſe various paſſions, preying with 


violence on bis turbulent and aſpiring mind, 


determined him to attempt overturning that 
domination to which he could not ſubmit. 


e Ar 


Such a temper could ill brook that 
ſtation of inferiority, wherein he was placed in 
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Ar ſirſt he thought of an altianec with Fran- 


ſador at Rome, as the moſt effectual means of 
- accompliſhing this; and after expelling Doria, 
together with the Imperial faction, by his afliſt- 
ance, he reſolyed to put the republick once more 
under the protection of that Monarch, hoping 
in return for that ſervice to be entruſted with 
the principal ſhare in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. But having communicated his ſcheme 
to a few choſen confidents, from whom he kept 
nothing ſecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a 
man of deſperate fortune, capable alike of ad- 
viſing and executing the moſt audacious deeds, 
remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt, the folly 
of, expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger, while he allowed another to reap all the 
fruits of his ſucceſs ; and exhorted him warmly 
to aim himſelf at that pre-eminence in his coun- 
try, to Which he was deſtined by his illuſtrious 
birth; Was called by the voice of his fellow- 
citizens, and would be raiſed by the zeal of his 
friends, This diſegurſe opened ſuch vaſt pro- 
ſpects to F eſco, and ſo ſuitable to his genius, 
that abandoning his own plan, he eagerly 
adopted that of Verriga. The other perſons 
Preſent, though ſenſible of the hazardous na- 
ture of the undertaking, did not chooſe to. con- 
demn what their patron had ſo warmly approved. 
It was a * in this dark cabal, to 
| 2 _ alfaſlinate 


— 
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aſſaſſinate the two Dorias, as well as the prin- 
cipal perſons of their party, to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government, and to place 
Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, 
however, and preparations were requiſite to 
ripen ſuch a" defign for execution; and while 
he was employed in carrying on theſe, Fieſco 
made it his chief care to guard 'againſt every 
thing that might betray his ſecret, 'or create ſuſ- 
picion. The diſguiſe he aſſumed,” was of all 


others the moſt impenetrable. He ſeemed to 


be abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diflipa- 
tion. A perpetual gaiety, diverfified by the 
purſuit of all the amuſements becoming his age 
and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole 
of his time and thoughts, But amidſt this 
hurry of difſipation, he proſecuted his plan with 
the moſt cool attention, neither retarding the 

deſign by a timid heſitation, nor precipitating 
the execution by an exceſs" of impatience. He 
continued” his correſpondence with the French 
ambaſſador at Rome, though without commu- 
nicating to him his real intentions, that by his 
means he might ſecure the protection of the 
French arms, if hereafter he ſhould find it ne- 
ceſſary to call them to his aid. He entered 
into a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe Duke of 
Parma, who being diſguſted with the Emperor 
for refuſing to grant him the inyeſtiture of that 
dutchy, was eager to promote any meaſure that 
| * dz tended 
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tended to diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to 
ruin a family ſo implicitly. devoted to him as 
that of Doria. Being ſenſible that, in a mari- 
time ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power was 
what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed 
four galleys from the Pope, who probably was 
not unacquainted with the deſign which he had 
formed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under 
colour of fitting out one of theſe galleys to ſail 
on a cruiſe againſt the Turks, he not only aſ- 
ſemhled a good number of his on vaſſals, but 
engaged in his ſervice many bold adventurers, 
whom the truce between the Emperor and Soly- 


man had deprived of their uſual occupation and 
ſubſiſtence. | 


N 


"Wa: Fieſco was taking theſe important 
ſteps, he preſerved ſo admirably his uſual ap- 
pearance of being devoted entirely to pleaſure 
and amuſement, and paid court with ſuch art- 
ful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not 
only on the generous and unſuſpicious mind of 
Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, con- 
ſcious of his own criminal intentions, was more 
apt to diſtruſt the deſigns of others. So many 
inſtruments being now Prepared, nothing re- 


| mained bur to ſtrike the blow. Various conſul- 


tations were held by. F ieſco with his confidents, 
in order to ſettle the manner of doing it with 


the greateſt certainty and effect. At firſt, they 
5 pPtopoſed 
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propoſed to murder the Dorias and their chief Book 


adherents, during the celebration of high maſs — 


in the principal church; but as Andrew was 
often abſent from religious ſolemnities, on ac- 
count of his great age, that deſign was laid 
aſide. It was then concerted that Fieſco ſhould 
invite the uncle and nephew, with all their 
friends whom they had marked out as victims, 
to his houſe; where it would be eaſy to cut 
them off at once without danger or reſiſtance ; 
but as Giannetino was obliged to leave the town 
on the day which they had choſen, it became 
neceſſary likewiſe to alter this plan. They at 
laſt determined to attempt by open force, what 
they found difficult to effect by ſtratagem, and 
fixed on the night between the ſecond and third 
of January, i for the execution of their enterprize. 
The time was choſen with great propriety z for 


1547 


as the Doge of the former year was to quit his 


office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the 
month, and his ſucceſſor could not be elected 
ſooner than the fourth, the republick remained 


during that interval in a ſort of anarchy, and 
Fieſco might with leſs violence take poſſeſſion 


of the vacant dignity, 


. 


b morning of that day, F ieſco employed i in 


* rators 3 


viſiting his friends, paſſing ſome houts among 
them with a ſpirit. as gay and unembarraſſed as 
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to the Dorias wich his uſual marks of reſpect, 


— and ſurveying their equntenance and behaviour 


* 


with the attention natural in his ſituation, was 


happy to obſerve- the perfect ſecurity in which 
they remained, without the leaſt forefight or 


dread of that ſtorm which had been ſo long a- 


gathering, and was now ready te burſt over 
their heads, From their palace he haftened to 


his own, which ſtood hy itſelf in the middle 


of à large court, ſurrounded by a high wall. 
The gates had been ſet open in the morning, 
and all perſons, withant diſtinction, were al- 
Jowed to enter, but ſtrong guards poſted within 
the coprt ſuffered; no one to return. Verrina, 
meanwhile, and a few perſons truſted with the 
ſecret of the conſpiracy, after conducting Fi- 
eſco's vaſſals, as well as the crews of his galleys 
into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as little 


Noiſe as poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through 
the city, and, in the name of their patron, in- 


vited to an entertainment the principal citizens 
whom they knew to be diſguſted with the ad- 


miniſtration of the Dorias, and to have inclina- 
tion as well as courage to attempt a change in 
the government. Of the vaſt number of per- 


ſons who now filled the palace, a few only knew 


for what purpoſe they were aſſembled ;, the reſt, 


_ aſtoniſhed at finding, inſtead of the preparations 


for a feaſt, a court crowded with armed men, 
ang . filled ih the inſtruments of 
Wers 


; 
, 
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war, gazed on eachother with a mixtvire af cu. Book 
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Wann their tx were in "ey Hikes of ſuſ- —— hag F 
perle and agitation, Fieſco appeared. With a to them. 4 
look full of alacrity and confidence, he addreſſ- 1 
ed himſelf to the perſons of chief diſtinction, * 


telling them, that they were not now called to 
partake of the pleaſure of an entertainment, but 
to join in a deed of valour, which would lead 
them to liberty and immortal renown. He ſet 
before their eyes the exorbitant as well as into- 
lerable authority of the elder Doria, which the 
ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of 
the Emperor to a family more devoted to him 
than to their country, was about to enlarge ahd 
to render perpetual. This unrighteous domi- 
nation, continued he, you have it how in your 
power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the freedom 
of your country on a firm baſis, The tyrants. 
muſt be cut off. I have taken the moſt effec- 
tual «meaſures for this purpoſe. My aſſociates | 
are numerous. I can depend on allies and pro- 
tectors if neceſſary. Happily the tyrants are A. 
ſecure as I have been provident, Their inſolent 
contempt of their countrymen has baniſhed the 
ſuſpicion and timidity which uſually render the 
guilty quick-ſighted to diſcern, as well as laga- - 
cious to guard againſt the vengeance which they 
Wy They will now feel ie blow, before f 
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they. ſuſpe& any hoſtile, hand to be "% Let 
us then ally forth, that we. may. deliver our 
country by one generous effort, almoſt unac- 
companied with danger, and certain of: ſucceſs. 
Theſe words, uttered, with that irreſiſtible fer- 
vour which animates the mind when rouſed by 
great objects, made the deſired impreſſion on 
the audience. Fieſco's vaſſals, ready to execute 
whatever their maſter ſhould command, received 
his diſcourſe with a murmur of applauſe. To 
many, whoſe fortunes were deſperate, the licence 
and confuſion , of an, inſurrection afforded an 
agreeable proſpect. + Thoſe of higher rank and 
more, virtuous ſentiments, durſt not diſcover the 
ſurpriſe or horror with which they were ſtruck at 
the propoſal of an enterprize no leſs unexpected 
than atrocious ; as each of them imagined the 
other to be in 1 5 ſecret of the conſpiracy, 
and ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by perſons who 


waited only a fignal from their leader to perpe- 


trate the greateſt crime. With one voice then 
all applauded, or N to e the under - 
taking. 


Fissco having tlivs fixed and encouraged his 


«Goolices before he gave them his laſt orders, he 


haſtened for a moment to the apartment of his 


wife, a lady of the noble houſe of Cibo, whom 


he loved with tender affection, and whoſe beauty 
nd; virtue . her OR; of his love. 
"4 2 BAT" The 
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The noiſe of the armed men who crowded the Boo. 
court and palace, having long before this . 
reached her ears, ſhe concluded ſome hazardous 1547», 
enterprize to be in hand, and ſhe trembled for 
her hufband; ' He found her in all the anguiſh: 
of uncertainty and fear; and as it was now im- 
poſſible to keep his deſign concealed, he in- 
formed her of what he had undertaken. The 
proſpect of a ſcene ſo full of horror as well as 
danger, completed her agony; and foreboding 
immediately in her mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe 
endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and 
her deſpair, to divert him from his purpoſe. 
Fieſco, after trying in vain to ſooth and to in- 
ſpire her with hope, broke from a ſituation into 
which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwarily ſe - 
duced him, though it could not ſhake his reſo- 
lution. | „Farewell, he cried, as he quitted the 
apartment, you ſhall either never ſee me more, 
or you ſhall behold to- morrow every ny in 
Genoa a 15 to . Ser e 
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"Ag ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he Theyattacle 
allotted each his proper ſtation ; ſome were ap- 4 
pointed to aſſault and ſeize the different gates 
of the city; ſome to make themſelves maſters 
of the principal ſtreets or places of ſtrength : 

Fieſco reſerved for himſelf the attack of the 
harbour where Doria's gallies were laid up, as 

the poſt of chief 3 and of greateſt 
© danger. 


\\ 
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Boox danger. It was now midnight, and the citizens 
: . 60 ſlept in the ſecurity of peace, when this band of 
1547. conſpirators, numerous, deſperate, and well arm- 

ed, ruſhed out to execute their plan, They ſur- 
priſed ſome of the gates, without meeting with 
any reſiſtance. They got poſſeſſion of others after 
a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Ver- 
rina, with the galley which had been fitted out 
againſt the Turks, blocked up the mouth of 
the Darſena or little harbour where Doria's fleet 
lay. All poſſibility of eſcape being cut off by 
this precaution, when Fieſco attempted to enter 
the galleys from the ſhore to which they were 
made faſt, they were in no condition to make 
reſiſtance, as they were not only unrigged and 
diſarmed, but had no crew on board, except 
the ſlaves chained to the oar. Every quarter of 
the city was now filled with noiſe - and tumult, 
all the ſtreets reſounding with the cry of Fieſco 
and Liberty. At that name, ſo popular and be- 
loved, many of the lower rank took arms, and 
joined the conſpirators, - The nobles and parti 
ſans of the ariſtocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, 
ſhut the gates of their houſes, and thought of 
nothing but of ſecuring them from pillage. At 
laſt, the noiſe excited by this ſcene of violence 
and - confuſion, reached the. palace of Doria; 
Giannetino ſtarted immediately from his bed, 
and imagining that it was occaſioned by ſome 
mutiny among the failors, ruſhed out . a 
MEA | Sat | CW 
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few attendants, and hurried towards the har- 
bour., The gate of St. Thomas, through which 
he had to paſs, was already in the poſſeſſion of 
the conſpirators, who, the moment he entered, 
fell upon him with the utmoſt fury, and mur- 
dered him on the ſpot. The ſame, muſt have 
been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de 
Fieſco had executed his brother's plan, and had 
proceeded immediately to attack him in his pa- 
lace; but he, from the ſordid conſideration of 
preventing its being plundered amidſt the con- 
fuſion, having forbid his followers to advance, 
Andrew got intelligence of his nephew's death, as 
well as of his own danger; and mounting on horſe- 
back, ſaved himſelf by flight. Amidit this gene- 
ral conſternation, a few ſenators had the courage 
to aſſemble in the-palace of the republick?. Ar 
firſt, \ ſome of the moſt daring among them at- 
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temptod to rally the ſcattered ſoldiers, and to at- 
tack a body of the conſpirators; but being repul- 


ed with loſs, all agreed that nothing now remained, 
but to treat with the party which ſeemed to be 
irreſiſtible. Deputies were accordingly ſent to 
learn of Fieſco what were the conceſſions with 
which he would be ſatisfied, or rather to ſubmit 
to whatever terms he ſhou Id pleaſe to preſcribe. 


Bor by this time Fieſco, with whom they 


were empowered to negociate, was no more. 
Juſt as he was about to leave the harbour, where 


I palazza della Signoria. 
every 


Cauſe of 
their miſo 
carriage. 
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Book every thing had ſucceeded to his wiſh, that he 


VIII 


might join his victorious companions, he heard 


1547 


vanity, I am now the only perſon to whom 


ſome extraordinary uproar on board the Ad- 
miral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe,” and fear- 
ing that the ſlaves might break their chains, 
and overpower his aſſociates, he ran thither; 
but the plank which reached from the ſhore to 
the veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
ſea, whilſt he hurried forward too precipitately. 
Being loaded with heavy armour, he ſunk to 
the bottom, and periſhed in the very moment 
when he muſt have taken full poſſeſſion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. 
Verrina was the firſt who diſcovered this fatal 
accident, and foreſeeing, at once, all its conſe- 
quences, concealed it with the utmoſt induſtry 
from every one but a few leaders of the conſpi- 
racy. Nor was it difficult, amidſt the darkneſs 
and confuſion of the night, to have kept it ſe- 
cret, until a treaty with the ſenators ſhould have 
put the city in the power of the conſpirators. 
All their hopes of this were diſconcerted by the 
imprudence of Jerome Fieſco, who, when the 
deputies of the ſenate inquired for his brother, 
the count of Lavagna, that they might make 
their propoſals to him, replied with a childiſh 


that title belongs, and with me you muſt treat.” 
Theſe words diſcovered as well to his friends as 
to his enemies what had happened, and made 

Fs the 
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Fe impreſſion which might have been expected 
upon both. The deputies, encouraged by this 
event, the only one which could occaſion ſuth a 


ſudden revolution as might turn to their advan- 
tage, aſſumed inſtantly, with admirable preſence 


of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the change in 


their circumſtances, and made high demands. 
While they endeavoured to gain time by pro- 
tracting the negociation, the reſt of the ſenators 
were buſy in aſſembling their partiſans, and in 
forming a body capable of defending the palace 
of the republick. On the other hand, the conſpi- 
rators, aſtoniſhed at the death of a man whom 
they adored and truſted, and placing no confi - 
dence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage 
die away, and their arms fall from their hands. 
That profound and amazing ſecrecy with which 


the conſpiracy had been concerted, and which 


had contributed hitherto ſo much to its ſucceſs, 
proved now the chief cauſe of its miſcarriage, 


The leader was gone, the greater part of thoſe 


who acted under him, knew not his confidents, 
and were ſtrangers to the object at which he 
aimed. There was no perſon among them 
whoſe authority or abilities entitled him to aſ- 
ſume Fieſco's place, or to finiſh his plan; after 
having loſt the ſpirit which animated it, life and 
activity deſerted the whole body. Many of the 
conſpirators . withdrew to their houſes, hoping 
that * the darkneſs of the night they had 

paſſed 
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Ig paſſed unobſerved, and might remain unknown. 
Ser ſought for ſafety by a timely fetreat; and 
"1 0 before break of day, moſt of them fled with pte- 
— cipitation from a city, which, but à few hours be. 
15 de, Yau e to W them as 5 maſters. 
4 

Tranquility 85 Nexr morning every ching was quiet in Ge- 
| 6dinGeooa, hod; not AN enemy was to be ſeen; few marks 
"bf. the violence of the formet night appeared, 
the conſpirators having conducted their enter- 
prize with more noiſe than bloodſhed, and gain- 
ed all their advantages by ſurpriſe, rather than 
by force of arms. Towards evening, Andrew 
Doria returned to the city, being met by all the 
"in habirants, Who received him with acclamations 
off joy. Though the diſgrace as well as danger 
. of the preceding night, were freſh in his mind, 
and the mangled body of his kinſman ſtill before 

his eyes, ſuch was his moderation as well as 
magnanimity. that the decree iſſued by the ſe 
nate againſt the conſpirators, did not exceed that 
Juſt meaſure of ſeverity which was requiſite for 
the ſupport of government, and was dictated 
neither by the violence of reſentment, nor the 
we gf ene CS ins 
NS 8 * br 
* Thane. 93. Sigel, vita Sides 3 rs. La 
"chal eos du Oompte de Fieſque, par Cardin. de Retz, 


Adriani Iſtoria, Ib. vi. 369. Folietz Conjuratio Jo, Lud. 
Fieſei ap. Græv. Theſ. Ital. j. 883. | 


It js remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz, at the age of 
eighteen, compoſed a hiſtory of this conſpiracy, yes 
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4 Ar taking the neceſſary, precautions for 
preventing the flame, which was now ſo happily 
extinguiſhed, from breaking out ane w, the, firſt 
care gf the ſenate, was to ſend an ambaſſador to 
> Emperors to give him a particular detail of 
what had happened, and to beg his aſſiſtance 
towards the reduction of Montobbio, a ſtrong 
fort on the hereditary eſtate of the Fieſci, in 
which Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles was 
no leſs alarmed than aſtoniſhed at an event ſo 
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The Empes 
ror - alarmed 
at this con · 
ſpitacy. 


ſtrange and unexpected. He could not believe 


that Fieſco, how: bold or adventurous ſoever, 
durſt have attempted ſuch an enterprize, but on 
foreign ſuggeſtion, and from the hope of foreign 
aid. Being informed that the Duke of Parma 
was well acquainted with the plan of the con- 
ſpirators, he immediately ſuppoſed that the Pope 
could not be ignorant of a meaſure, which his 
ſon had countenanced. Proceeding from this to 
a farther conjecture, which Paul's cautious ma- 
xims of policy in other inſtances rendered ex- 
tremely probable, he concluded that the French 
King muſt have known and approved of the 
deſign; and he began to apprehend that this 


ſuch a diſcovery of his admiration of Fieſeo and his enter- 
prize, that it is not ſurpriſing that a miniſter, ſo jealous 
and diſcerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led, by the. peruſal of 
it, to predict the turbulent and dangerous ſpirit of that 
young. Eccleſiaſtick. Mem. de Retz, tom. i. p. 13. 
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dcm, for reſiſting any hoſtile attack in that country; 


THE REIGN, xe. 
Tpark tight againkitidle che flame of war which 
had raged ſo long in Italy. As he had drained 
his Italian territories of troops on account of 
the German war, he was altogetker an provided 


and on the firſt appearance of danger, he muſt 
have detached thither the greateſt part of his 
forets for its defence. In this ſituation of af. 
fairs, it would Have deen altöge ther im prudent 
in the Emperor to have advanced in perſon 
againſt che Elector, until he bud learn with 
ſome degree of certainty whether ſuch a ſcene 
dere not about to open in Italy, as might put it 
but of his power to keep tlie feld 1 an — 
ſullicſent to LIT page | 
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HE 1 dread of the hoſtile inten: Book IX. 
tions of the Pope and French King did DCE 


'P* 1547. 


Hot proceed from any imaginary or ill-grounded Fray je 


ſuſpicion. . Paul had already given the ſtrangeſt Emperor's 
proofs both of his jealouſy, and enmity. Charles — 
could not hope, that Francis, after a rivalſhip 
of ſo long continuance, would behold the great 
advantages which he had gained over the con- 
federate Proteſtants, without feeling his ancient 
emulation revive. He was not deceived in this 
conjecture. Francis had obſerved the rapid pro- 
* 4 his arms with deep concern, and though 
128 | Ke 2 hicherte 


\ 


% THE REIGN/OF THE 
Book IX, hitherto prevented, by circumſtances which h 
4 n.. mentioned, from interpoſing in orde 55 
3 check them, 1 was now convinced that, if he 
did not make ſome extraordinary and rime 
effort, Charles muſt acquire , ſuch a "degree 0 
power, as would enable him to give law to the 
reſt of Europe. This apprehenſion, which did 
not take its riſe from the envy of rivalſhip alone, 
but Was chtertained by the wiſeſt paliticians of 
the age, ſuggeſted various expedients which 
might ſerve to retard the courſe of the Emperor's 
victories, and to form by degrees ſuch a combi- 
nation. againſt bim as might Put a Sf to his 
Cir 0 career. ICE 


2 | 4 


Negociaten Wrrs this view, F rancis inſtrufted his emiſ⸗ 
— ; faries | in Germany to employ all their addreſs 1 in 


# : 9 * 


THAT! peror He made liberal offers of his aſſiſtance 
4-3 6k hi the Elector and Landgrave, whom he knew 
h do be the moſt zealous as well as the moſt power- 
| ul of the whole body; he uſed every argument, 
[ and propoſed every advantage which could either 
' confirm theit dread of the Emperor's deſigns, 
| = of determine them not to imitate the inconſide- 
if rate credulity of their affociates, in giving up 
their religion and liberties to his diſpoſal. While 
he took this ſtep towards cominuing the civil 
wy white Fe in We he endeavoured, 
likewiſe, 
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EMPEROR CHARLES,v. i 
oh: to ſtir up foreign enemies _ againſt the Book IX. 
Emperor, He ſolicited Solyman to ſeiſe. this 7977 
favourable opportunity of invading Hungary, _—— 
which had been drained of all the troops neceſ- 
ſary for its defence, in order to form the army 
ainſt the confederates of Smalkalde. He ex- 

horted the Pope to repair, by a. vigorous and 
ſeaſonable effort, the error of Which he had been 

uilty in contributing to raiſe the Emperor to 
oeh a. formidable height of power, Finding with the 
Paul, both from the conſciouſneſs of his own — 
miſtake, and his dread of its conſequences, : abun- 
dantly diſpoſed to liſten to his exhortations, he 
availed himſelf of this favourable- diſpoſition 
which the Pontiff began to diſcover, as an argu- 
ment to gain the Venetians. He. endeavoured 
to convince them that nothing .could ſave Hay, 
and even 1 from oppreſſion and ſervitude, 
but their joining with the Pope and him, in giv- 
ing the firſt beginning to a general confederacy, 
in order to humble that ambitious potentate, 
N they had all equal reaſon to Head, . 
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Hav ſet on foot theſe negociations. in the with the 
apthera; courts, he turned his attention next Hel 
towards thoſe in the north of Europe. Wie in 
King of Denmark had particular reaſons to be 3 
offended with the, Emperor, Francis imagined | 
that he would not be backward to approve. be” 5 
che league which he had projected; and leſt 
Ee3 conſiderations | 
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4 FH kEGN or EA 
ox IX, edge e of caution or piudene e mod 
reſtrain Him from joining in it, be atternpted to 


1567: 


Wd . 


overcome theſe, by eg him. the Young 


Queen of Scots in marriage” to his fon®, As 
the miniſters who governed England in the 
name of Edward VI. had openly declared them- 
ſelyes converts to the opinions of the Reform- 
ers, as ſoon as it became ſafe upon Henry's 
death to lay aſide that diſginſe which his unfor · 


ving bigotry had forced them to aſſume, 
; 8 flattered himſelf that their zeal would 


not allow them to remain inactive ſpectators of 
the overthrow and deſtruction of thoſe who 
profeſſed the fame faith with themſelves. He 
hoped, that notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of fac- 


tion incident to a minority, and the al of 


an approaching rupture with the'Scors, he might 
prevail on them n to Nur wow” * Frm: 
mon cauſe en 

* Foe ALAS | 


Warts Fra rancis ö weh wrden . ex- 


tr... and exerted himſelf with ſuch extra- 


ordinary activity, to rouſe the different ſtates 
of Europe againſt” his rival, he did not neglect 
what depended on himſelf alone, He levied 


troops in all parts of his dominions z he collected 


e he cantrakted 3 * DIO 
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cantons for a conſiderable body of men; be put Boos IX. 
his finances i in admirable order; he remitted con- * 
fiderable ſums to the. Elector and Landgrave; e 
and took all the other ſteps. neceſſary towards ' 

commencing hoſtilities, on the ſhorteſt waminge 
and with the greatelt e ts | 

OrrsArioxs ſo complicated; pr wack: re- . — 4 
quired' the putting ſo many inſtruments in mor alarmed, 
tion, did not eſcape the Emperor's obſervation. | 

* was ſoon Informed of Francis's intrigues in 


domeſtick preparations; 5 75 ſenſible how fat: 
an interruption a foreign war would prove t 
his deſigns in Germany, he trembled at the Pro- 
ſpect of chat event. The danger, however, ap- 
peared to him as unavoidable as it was great. 
He'knew the inſatiable and well- directed am · 
bition of Solyman, and that he always choſe 
the ſeaſon for beginning his military enter- 
priſes with prudence 9 to the valour with 
Wich he conducted them. The Pope, "ak 
he had good reaſon to believe, wanted not 
pretexts to juſtify a rupture. not "inclination 
to begin hoſtilities. He had already made 
oY diſcoyery of his ſentiments, by expreſ / 
a joy altogerher unbecoming//the head 
of the 'chugeh, upon receiving an account of 
che advantage Hie h the Electar i Exon hed 
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wn over "Albert of Brandenburg z and-as he 
was now ſecure of finding i in the French. King. 
an ally of ſufficient power to ſupport him, he 
was at no pains' to conceal the violence and ex- 
tent of his enmity *. The Venetians,. Charles 
was well aſſured,” had long obſerved the growth 
of his power v with Jealouſy, Which; added to the 


| ſolicitations | and Promiſes, of F rance, might, at 


laſt quicken their dow counſels, and overcome 
their natural caution. The Danes and Engliſh, 
it Was evident, had both peculiar reaſon. to be 
diſguſted, as well as ſtrong motiyes.to act againſt 


him. But above all, he dreaded the active emu- 


lation of F rancis himſelf, whom he conſidered As 


the ſoul and mover of any confederacy that could 


be formed a gainſt him; and, as that Monarch 
had afforded protection to Verina, who ſailed 
directly to Marſeilles upon the miſcarriage. of 


| Fieſco's conſpiracy, Charles expected every, mo- 


ment the commencement of thoſe hoſtile opera- 
tions in Italy, of which he conceived. the inſur- 
reQion in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 


Bor while he remained in this ſtate of fur 
pai and folicitude, there was one circumſtance. 

which” afforded him ſome profpect of e's. 
he danger. Tbe French King's health began 
to deeline.” A diſeaſe, the effect of his i intem- 
e and eee . 10 . 
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Book lx. 
preyed gradually 6 on n bis conſtitution, - The pres. 


pararions for war, as well as the negociations in 1543. 
the different courts,” began to langviſh, together, 

with" the Monarch; who gave ſpirit to both, 

The Genoeſe, during that interval, reduced, March. 
Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and 
putting him to death, together with his chief 
adherents, extinguiſhed all remains of the con- 
ſpiracy. Several ol, the Imperial cities in Ger-. 
many, deſpairing o timely afſiſtance from 
France, ſubmitted to the Emperor. Even the 
Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon the Elec. 1 

tor, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommo- : 
dation, on ſuch terms as he could obtain. In 

the mean time, Charles waited with! impatience 

the iſſue of a diſtemper, which was to decide 
whether he muſt relinquiſh all other ſchemes, in 

order to prepare for reſiſting a combination of 3 

the greater part of Europe againſt him, or whe, _ 

ther he might proceed to invade Saxony, withe 
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Tus opal 8 ſo W propitious ee * 
ro-his family, that ſome hiſtorians, have called it 


the Star of the Houſe of Auſtria, . did not deſert, 5 | | 


4 6 


him on this occaſion... Franeis, died at Ram- eb cw 
boüillet, On the laſt day of March, an the fifty- Francis, and 1 


reflection 


third, year of his age, and the thirtyrthird of erde r 


racer 
his reign, During twenty eight years of that cali 
time, an. Rd rivaling ſubliſted- between Charles 


bet him 


Boos IX. him and the Emperor, Which involved not only 
"> their own, dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, proſecuted with more violent 
animoſity, and , drawn gut to a greater length 
than had, been known in any former period. 
Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their 
animoſity was founded in oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, heightened by perſonal emulation, and 
exaſperated not only by mutual injuries, but by 
reciprocal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining 
the aſcendant, was wonderfully balanced by 
ſome favourable: circumſtance, peculiar to the 
other, The Emperor's dominions were of great 
extent, the French King's lay more compact; 
Francis governed his kingdom with abſolute 
power; that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreſs ; the troops 
of the former were more impetuous and enter- 
priſing; thoſe of the latter better diſciplined, 
and more patient of fatigue. The talents and 
abilities of the two Monarchs were as different 
as the advantages which they poſſeſſed, and con- 
tributed no leſs to proleng the conteſt between 
chem. Francis took his reſolutions ſuddenly, 
Proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and puſh- 
d chem into execution with a moſt adventurous 
Courage; but being deſtitute of the perſeverance 
neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, he often aban- 
<td dend his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
4 ſuit, 
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ſult, from impatience, and ſometimes from le- Book IX. 
vity.” Charles deliberateltl long, and determined 
with coolneſs; but having once fixed his plan, 
he adhered to it wir inflexible obſtinacy, and 
neither danger nor diſcouragement could turn 
him aſide from the execution of it. The ſucceſs 
of their enterprizes was as different as their cha- 
rafters, and was uniformly influenced by them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often diſ- 
concerted the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but ſteady proſecution 
of his deſighs, check*d the rapidity of his rival's- 
career, and baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous 
efforts. The former, at the opening of a war 
or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy witty 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all before 
bin; the latter, waiting until he ſaw the force 
of His rival begin to abate, recovered in the 
end not only all that he had loſt, but made new 
acquiſitions. Few of the French Monarch's at- 
tempts towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing 
aſpect they might wear at firſt, were conducted 
to an happy iſſue; many of the Emperor's en- 
terprizes, even after they appeared deſperate and 
unpracticable, terminated in the moſt proſperous 
manner. Francis was dazzled with the ſplen- 
dour of an undertaking; Charles was allured 
by e of its neg e eg | 
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. merit, and reputation, has not been fixed either 


- LB cheaten 1 72 1 4 
than either his talents or pe 


rity. whi 


Payia, 


exorbitant and growing dominion. was yiewed 
by moſt of the other powers, not only with toc 
partiality which naturally ariſes for. thoſe who 
gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, but with 


che fayour due to one who was reſiſting a com- 


mon enemy, and endeavouring. to ſet bounds to 
2 Monarch equally formidable to them all. The 


characters of Princes, . too, , eſpecially, among 


their "contemporaries, depend not oni fen 
their talents for government, but upon thar 
qualities as men. Prancis, notwithſtanding tnc 
and .domeſtick \adminiſtration, was neverrhcles 
huriane, beneßcent, generous. Ege Poſtelled 
dignity without pride 3 affability free from met 
e and courteſy exempt. from deceit... Al 


who 
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who had acceſs, to him, and no man, of merit Boos 1 
Was ever denied that privilege, reſpected and a 
loved him. Captivaed with his perſonal quar 
lities, his ſubjects forgot his defects as 4 9 8 
narch, and admiring him as the moſt acco 
ae 41 amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
£ 


1 


ey hardly murmured at acts of male-admini- 
ſtration, which, in a Prince of leſs' engaging dit. 
politions, would have been deemed unpardon- - 

able. This admiration, however, muſt have 

been temporary otily, and would have died away, 

with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion 

ariſing from his private , virtues muſt have 
ceaſed,” and poſterity would have judged of his 
publick conduct with its uſual impartiality ;" but 
another circumſtance "prevented this, and hfs' 

name Hath been tranſmitted to poſterity with id- 
crealing reputation. Science and the arts had, 

ar that time, made little progreſs in France. 

They were juſt beginning to advance beyond the 

limits of Italy, where they had fevived, and 
which had hithierto been their only feat. Francis 70 
too them immediately under his Protection, and 
viediwith Leo himſelf,” in the zeal and munl. 
fieence with which be encouraged thetn. He 
invited leamed men to his court, he converſed” 
with rhem familiarly, he employed them in bu- 
linefs; he raiſed them to offices of dignity; and 
honoured them with his confidence.” That race 
of men, not more prone to complain when de- 
nd the'reſpeet to which" they fancy chemſelves 


9 entitled, 


, 
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Voor I. entitled chan upt to he pleaſed when treated 
Js. im the alen Alon uicht chen vonfder as their 
Aue, thought chey could not excred in gratitude 
to ſuch a benefactor, and firained their inven- 
tion, und employed all their ingenuity in pane· 
gyrick. Succeeding authors, warmed with their 
deſeriptions of Praneiss bounty; adopted their 
endonmutns, and refined upon them. The ap- 
pellation of Father of Letters beſtowed upon 
Prancis, hath rendered his memory ſacred among 
hiſtorians; and they ſoem to have regarded it as 
à ſort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to 

point out his defects. Thus Francis; notwith- 
ſtanding His inferior abilities; and want of ſuc- 
cefs, * hath more than equalled rhe fame of 
Charles, The virtties' which he poſſeſſed a5 4 
man, have entitled (Him te -preater admiration 
And praiſe, chan have been boſtowed upon the 
Extenſive genius, and foftunate arts of a more 
OA but leſs amfable rival. BIT, of 


%% TIF, wif}. 
By his ee eee tid 
eas, in tlie ſtate of Europe: Charles, grown old in 

the arts of government and command, had nos 

to cofitend only wich younger Monurchs, who 
could not be regarded ws man's equal: match fo 
him, who had ſtood the encounter with Henry 
VIII. and Francis I. and come off with honour 
in all thoſe different conteſts, By this event, he 
Vas eaſed of all his diſquietude, and was happ) 
* „ begin wich fafety rhok 


operation 
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againſt the Elector of Saxony, which Book IX. 
he had hitherto been obliged to ſuſpend. He "he. 
knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juſt 
mounted the throne of France, to be greatly 
inferior to thoſe of his father, and foreſaw that 
be would-be ſo much occupied for ſome time 
in diſplacing the late King's miniſters, whom he 
hated, and in gratifying the ambitious demands 
ef his 0% favourites, that he had nothing to 
dead, either from his perſonal efforts, or from 

any rer erer r Prince | 

could Wen 


15 ere 


3er As I's was. uncertain n hone. tage: fuck an cone 
interval of ſecurity: might continue, Charles de- ing de 
termined inſtantly to improve it; and as ſoon as dee. 
he heard of Franciy's demiſe, he began his march 
from Egta on the borders of Bohemia. But the 15. 
departure of the papal troops, together with 
the retreat of the Flemings, had ſo much dimi- 
niſhed his atmy, that ſixteen thoufand men were 
all he could aſſemble. With this inconſiderable 
body he ſet out on an expedition, the event of 
which was to decide what degree of authority 
he ſhould poſſeſs from that period in Germany: 
but as this little army conſiſted chiefly of the 
veteran Spaniſh and Italian bands, he did nor, 
in truſting to them, commit much to the deci- 
ſion of chance; and even with ſo ſmall a force 
he had Teaſ6n to entertain the moſt ſanguine 


* in 7491 * 9 MAY i 4 F hopes 


tae 
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. hopes of . ſucceſs, - The Elector, it is grue, had 
levied an army greatly ſupetior in number; but 
neither the experience and diſcipline of his 
troops, nor the abilities of his officers, ere to 
be compared with thoſe of the Emperor. The 
Elector, beſides, tee een guilty of an 
mne Link . fem chis ſupe- 
riority in number, and was alone ſufficient to 
have occaſioned his . es Inſtead of, keeping 
his forces united, he detached. one great body 
towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in order. to 
facilitate his junction with the malecontents of 


chat kingdom, and cantoned a conſiderable part 


— 


af what remained in different places of Saxony, 
where he expected the Emperor would make 
the firſt» impreſſion, vainly ĩmagining that theſe 
open towns, with ſmall 3 ae be ren- 
dered I Nane an wang af 
1 Dae ee MINDED Bis - + - 
Tas: ERS" F 5 Wn ſouthern e 
of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elſter, 
The folly of the meaſure which the Elector had 
taken was immediately ſeen, the troops poſted 
in that town ſurrendering without reſiſtance; and 
thoſe in all the other places between that and 
the Elbe, either imitated their example, or fled 
as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, that 
they might not recover from the panick with 


which b to 9 — with- 
- out 


; * 


ü \ 
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Cur 1ofitig a momem, The, Ble cor, WHO had Boor 1X, 
fired his head: quartets at Meiſſen, continued 
in his wonted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertain- f 
ty. He even became more undetermined in =— 
proportion as the danger drew near, and called 
for prompt and deciſive reſolutions ! Sometimes 
be acted, as if he had teſolved to defend the 
banks of the Elbe; and to hazard a battle with 
che enemy as ſoon as the detachments Which he 
Had callkg” in were able to join him. At other 
times, he: abandoned this as raſſi and perilous, 
ſeeming to adopt the more prudent counſels of 
thoſe who/adviſed him to endeavour at protract. 
ing the war; and for that end to retire under 
the fortifications of Wittembetg. where: the Im- 
perlaliſts could not attack him without manifeſt 
diſadvantage, and where he might wait, in 
_ faferyy/ for the ſuecours which he expected from 
Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and the, Proteſtant 
cities on the Baltic. Without fixing upon either 
of theſe. plans, he broke down che bridge at 
Meiſfen, and marehed along the eaſt bank of the 
Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, 
and, after much heſitation, adopted one of theſe 
middle ſchemes, which are always acceptable to 
feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a 
detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe: the Imperi- 
aliſts, if they ſhould attempt to pas at that place, 
and advancing a fe miles with his main body, 


encamped chere in expectation of the event, ac · 
* III. | n _ cording. 


18 
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Paſſes the eee NEST ag puſning forward in 
* ceſſantly, arrived the evening of the twenty - 
third of April on the banks of the Elbe, oppoſite 

to Muhlberg. The river, at that plate, w. 

three hundred paces in breadth, above four feet 
in depth, its current rapid, and the banł poſſeſſ- 
ed by the Saxons was higher than that which 
he occupied. Undiſmayed, however, by all 
theſe obſtacles,” he called together his general 
officers, and, without aſhing their opinions, com- 
municated to them his intention of attempting 
next morning to force his paſſage over the river, 

and to attack the enemy wherever he could come 
up with them. They all expreſſed their aſto- 
niſnment at ſuch à bold reſolution, and even 

the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring and 

impetudus, and Maurice of Saxony, notwith- 
0 4 ſtanding his impatience to cruſh his rival the 
| | Elector, remonſtrated earneſtly againſt it. But 
[ the Emperor, confiding in his on judgment 
or good fortune, paid no regard to their argu- 

ments, and gave the orders e for EXECUt- 
Ta cet MITES 


—— f , 


8 motpings:: 2 „ body. of b Spaniſh 
. and Italian foot marched towards the river, and 
Lowes an inceſſant fire upon . The 
5 1 e long 
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long beavy.muſkets uſed in that age, did Wecu- Boos IX. 
tion on the oppoſite bank, and many of the ſol- ©; % 
diers, hurried on by a martial atdor in order to 

get nearer the enemy, ruſhed into the ſtream; 

and advancing breaſt-high, fired with a more 

certain aim, and with greater effect. Under 
cover of their ſire, a bridge of boats was begun 

to be laid for the infantry 3 and a peaſant hav- 

ing undertaken to conduct the cavalry through 
the river by a ford with which he was well ac- 
quainted, they alſo were put in motion. The 
Saxons poſted in Muhlberg endeavoured to ob- 
ſtruct theſe operations, by a briſt fire from 4 
battery which they had erected; but as a 
thick fog covered all the low grounds: upon 
the river, they could not take aim with any 
certainty, and the Imperialiſts ſuffered very 
little; at the fame time the Saxons being much 
galled by the Spaniards and Italians, they ſet on 
fire ſome boats which had been collected neat 
the village, and prepared to retire, The Im- 
perialiſts perceiving this, ten Spaniſh. ſoldiers 
inſtantly ſtript themſelves, and holding their 
ſwords with theit teeth, ſwam” acroſs the river, 
put to flight ſuch of the Sanons as ventured to 
oppoſe them, ſaved from the flames as many 
boats as were ſufficient to eomplete their own 
bridge, and by this ſpirited and ſueceſsful action, 


* encouraged their ogra no * a they 
intimidated the enemy. y 
By 


* Ff 2 


* 
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Bille dme, che cavitey; ads Wooper hav. 
ing a foot ſoldier behind him, began to enter 
the river, the light Horſe marching in the front, 
followed by the men at arms, hOhũ the Empe- 
ror led in perſon,” mounted on a Spaniſh horſe, 
dreſſed in a ſumptuous habit, and carrying a jave- 
lin in his hand. Such a numerous body ſtrug- 


gling through a great river, in which, accord- 
ing to the directions of their guide, they were 


obliged to make ſeveral turns, ſometimes tread- 
ing on a firm bottom, ſometimes ſwimming, 
preſented to their companions, whom they left 
behind, a ſpectacle equally magnificent and in- 
tereſting . Their courage, at laſt, ſurmount- 


ed every obſtacle, no man betraying any ſymp- 


tom of fear, when the Emperor ſhared in the 
danger no leſs than the meaneſt ſoldier. The 
moment that they reached the oppoſite ſide, 


Charles, without waiting the arrival of the reſt 


of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons 
with the troops which had paſſed along with 


him, ho, fluſhed with their good fortune, and 


defpi ſing an enemy who had neglected to op- 
poſe then; When it might have been done with 


ſuch advantage; made no account of their jupe- 


N e ee and Wr on as eo? a certain 
victory. Bs 105 Dy. 1 o 
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8 Doin all theſe operations, which Meceſſa - Bor x. 
nly conſamed much time, the Elector remained 
inactive in his camp; and from an infatuation ge 
which appears to be ſo amazing, that the beſt . 
informed hiſtorians impute it to the treacherous 
arts of his generals, who decetved him by falſe 
intelligence, he would not believe that the Em- 
peror had paſſed the river, or could be ſo near 

at hand. Being convinced, at laſt, of his fa- 
tal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony. of eye- 
witneſſes, he gave orders for retreating towards 
Wittemberg. But a German army, encumbered, 

as uſual, with baggage and artillery, could not 
he put ſuddenly in motion. They had juſt be- 
gun to march when che light troops of the ene- 
my came in view, and the Elector ſaw an en- 
gagement to be unavoidable. As he was no 
leſs bold in action than irreſolute in council, he 
made the diſpoſition for battle with the greateſt B. ue of 
preſence of mind, and in the moſt proper man- 9 
ner; taking advantage of a great foreſt to cover 

his wings, ſo as to prevent his being ſurround- 

ed by the enemy's cavalry, which were far more 
numerous than his own. The Emperor, like - 

wiſe, ranged his men in order as they came up, 

and riding along the ranks, exhorted them with 

few but efficacious words to do their duty. It 

was with a very different ſpirit that the two ar⸗ 
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Boo IX. mies advanced t. to the charge. As the day, which 


had hitherto been dark and cloudy, happened 
to clear up at that moment, this accidental cir- 
cumſtance made an impteſſion on the different 


parties correſponding to the tone of their minds; 


the Saxons, ſurprized and diſheartened, felt 
pain at being expoſed fully to the view of the 
enemy; the Imperialiſts, being now ſecure that 
the Proteſtant forces could not eſcape from 
them, rejoiced at the return of ſun ſhine, as a 
certain preſage of victory. The ſhock of battle 
would not have been long or doubtful, if the 
perſonal courage which the Elector diſplayed, 
together with the actixity which he exerted from 
the moment that the approach of the enemy 
rendered an engagement certain, and cut off all 


poſſibility of heſitation, had not revived in ſome 


degree the ſpirit of his troops. They repulſed 


the Hungarian light horſe who began the at- 


tack, and received with firmneſs the men at 


arms who next advanced ta the charge; but as 


theſe were the flower of the Imperial army, were 
commanded by experienced officers, and fought 
under the Emperor's eye, the Saxons ſoon be- 
gan to giye way, and the light troops rallying 


at the ſame time and falling on their flanks, the 


flight became general. A ſmall body of choſen 


Th ied ſoldiers, among whom the Elector had fought 


gefeated, 


and * 


in perſon, ſtill continued to defend themſelves, 
and aa fo "ve their maſter by retiring 
| | into 


* 
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into che foreſt; but being ſurrounded on every 
ſide, the Elector, wounded in the face, exhauſt- 
ed with fatigue, and perceiving all reſiſtance to 


439 
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be vain, ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner. He 
was conducted immediately towards the Empe- | 


ror, whom he found juſt returned from the pur- 
ſuit, ſtanding on the feld of battle in the full 
exultation of ſucceſs, and receiving the con- 
gratulations of his. officers, upon this complete 
victory obtained by his valour and conduct. 

Even in ſuch an unfortunate and humbling litu- 
ation, the Elector's behaviour was equally mag- 
nanimous and decent. Senſible of his condition, 


he approached his conqueror without 'any of the 5 


ſullenneſs or pride, whiclf would have been 1 im- 


proper in a captive; and conſcious of his own 


dignity, he deſcended to no mean ſubmiſſion, 
unbecoming the high ſtation which he held 
among the German Princes. The fortune of 
war, ſaid he, has made me your priſoner,” moſt 
_ gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated” 
— Here, Charles harſhly interrupted him: 

„And am I then, at laft, acknowledged to de 
Emperor? Charles of Ghent was the only le . 


His barſh 
reception by 
th e Empe- 


vou lately allowed me. You ſhall be treated as 7. 


you deſerve.” At theſe words, he rurned from 
him abruptly with an  haughty air. To this 
eruel repulſe, the King of the Romans added 


reproaches in his own name, uling expreſſions 


of more eee, and inſulting. The Elec- 
Pf 4 tor 


* 
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Chag!es's 


prpgre 
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visor. 


puties of the adjaceilf 


"Fo Sleid. hiſt, Lib. "Thuay. 136 
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"= 1 bh ior made no reply; but, wich an n dere 


"RE countenance, yhich. diſeoyered neither-aſtoniſh- 


ment nor dejection, e . n 
"Wm appointed to guard him. n 


Tunis decifive Ws — the er. 
Ms fifty men, Twelve hundred of the Saxons 
were killed, chiefly in the purſuit, and a greater 
number taken priſoners. About four hundred 
kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, 
together with the electoral Prince, Who had 
likewiſe been younged in the action. After 
reſting two days in the field of battle, partly to 


refreſh his army, and partly to receive the de- 


towns, which were impa- 


| tient to ſecure his protection by ſubmitting to 


his will, the Emperor began to move towards 


Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war 


at once, by the reduction of that city. The 
unfortunate Elector was carried along in a ſort 
of triumph, and expoſed every where, as a cap- 
tive, to his on ſubjects; a ſpectacle extremely 


afflicting to them WhO both honoured and loved 
him; though the inſult was ſo far from ſubdu- 


ing his firm ſpirit, that it did not even ruffle the 
wanted ae and compoſure of his od. 


» kJ .. 
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As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that age, Book IX. 


of: the electoral branch of the Saxon family, was 


1547- 


one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Germany, and bo _- =» 


could not be taken, if properly defended, with- 
out great difficulty, the Emperor marched 
thither "with the utmoſt diſpatch, hoping that 
while the conſternation occaſioned by his victory 


was {till recent, the inhabitants might imitate 


the example of their countrymen, and ſubmit 
to his power, as ſoon as he appeared before 
their walls! But Sybilla of Cleves, the EleQor's 
wife; a woman no leſs diſtinguiſned by her abi- 
lities than her virtue, inſtead of abandoning 
hetſelf to tears and lamegtation upon her huf⸗ 
band's misfortune, endelVoured, by her ex- 
ample as well as exhortations, to animate the 


citizens. She inſpired them with ſuch reſolu- 


tion, that, when ſummoned to ſurrender, they 
returned a vigorous anſwer, warning the Em- 


the reſpect due to his rank, as they were deter- 
mined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, who Was 


ſitill a priſoner, «preciſely in the fame. manner 


that he treated him. The ſpirit of the inhabi- 
tants no leſs than the ſtrength of the city ſeemed 
now to render a ſiege in form neceſſary. After 


ſuch a ſignal victory ãt would have been diſgrace- 
ful not to have undertaken it, though at che ſame 
time the Emperor vag deſtitute of every thing 


| JO * * on. But Maurice re- 
10. * 2 5 5 
= | 


peror to behave towards their ſovereign with | 
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Boox. 1X; moved. all difficulties, by engaging to furniſh 
EA proviſions, artillery, ammunition, pioneers, and 
whatever elſe ſhould be needed. Truſting to 
this, Charles gave orders to open the trenches 
before the town, It quickly appeared, that 
Maurice's, eagerneſs to reduce the capital of 
thoſe dominions, which he expected as his re- 
ward for taking arms againſt his kinſman, and 
deſerting the Proteſtant cauſe, had led him to 
promiſe hat exceeded his power to perform. 
A battering train was, indeed, carried ſafely 
down the Elbe from Dreſden to Wittemberg; 
but as Maurice had not ſufficient force to pre- 
ſerve a ſecure commpnication between his ter- 
ritories and the of the beſiegers, Count 
Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of electo- 
ral troops, deſtroyed a convoy of proviſions and 
military ſtores, and diſperſed a band of pioneers 
deſtined for the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of the ſiege, and con- 
vinced the Emperor, that as he could not rely 
on Maurice's promiſes, recourſe ought to be 
had to ſome more expeditious as well as more 
certain en * erer: 22 . * 
town. | 


Ys 7 
The Empe- Tu ads Elector was /in ths "4 
e and Charles was ungenerous and hard-hearted 
led. enough to take advantage of this, in order to 
_ an experiment whether he might not bring 
. about 

| 4 
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about his deſign, by working upon the tender- Boo IX. 
neſs of a wife for her huſband; or upon the piety W 
of children towards their parent. With this | 
view, he ſummoned Sybilla a fecond time to 
open the gates, letting her know that if ſhe 
again refuſed to comply, the Elector ſhould 
anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. To 
convince her that this was not an empty threat, 
he brought his priſoner to an immediate trial. 
The proceedings againſt him were as irregular 
as the ſtratagem was barbarous. Inſtead of 
conſulting the ſtates of the Empire, or remit- 
ting the cauſe to any court, which, according 
to the German conſtitutiog, might have legally 
taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, he ſub- 
jected the greateſt Prince in the Empire to the 

juriſdiction of a court · martial, compoſed of 
' Spamiſh' and Italian officers, and in which the 
unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument for 
any act of violence, preſided. This ſtrange may 10. 
tribunal founded its charge upon the ban of the 
Empire which had been iſſued againſt the pri- 
ſoner, a ſentence pronounced by the ſole autho- 
rity of the Emperor, and deſtitute of every 
legal formality which could render it valid; 
but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly 
convicted ot treaſon and rebellion, the court. | - 
martial condemned him to fuffer death by being 
| belieaded,” This decree was intimated to the 
PROG while. ad himſelf in * cs 
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Boo 1X. Cheſa with Erneſt of Brunſwick his fellow. 
5 priſoner; . He pauſed for à moment, though 
The Elec: vithout diſcovering any ſymptom either of 

tors mag 

nanimity, ſurprigae or terror; and after taking notice of 
the irregularity as well as injuſtice of the Em- 
peror's proceedings; It is eaſy, continued he, 
to comprehend his ſcheme. I muſt die, becauſe 
| Wittemberg will not ſurrender; and 1 ſhall lay 
* down my life with pleaſure, if, by that facri- 
fice, I can preſerve the dignity of my houſe, 
and tranſmit to my poſterity the inheritance 
which belongs to them. Would to God, that 
this ſentence may not affect my wife and chil- 
dren more than it intjmidates me and that they, 
for the ſalce of addihg/ a few days to a life al- 
ready too long may not renounce honours and 
territories which they were born to poſſeſs :!” 
He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom he 
challenged to continue the game. He played 
with his uſual attention and ingenuity, and hav- 
ing beat Erneſt, expreſſed all the ſatisfaction 
Which is commonly felt on gaining ſuch victo- 
ries. After this he withdrew to his own apart- 
ment, that he might employ che reſt of his time 
in ſuch —_— ER were en in his 
| a e. eee d de e 
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who had ſupported with ſuch undaunted forti- 
tude her huſband's misfortunes, 


danger was received; in Wittemberg. Sybilla, Boox Z 


while ſhe 1ma- Thea 


gined chat they could reach no farther than to di- auß. 


miniſh his power or territories, felt all her reſolu- 
tion fail as ſoon as his life was threatened. So · 
licitous to ſave that, ſhe deſpiſed every other 
conſideration; and was willing to make any 
ſacrifice, in order to appeaſe an incenſed con- 
queror· At the ſame time, the Duke of Cleves, 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, to 
none of whom Charles had communicated the 
true motives of his violent proceedings againſt 
the Elector, interceded warmly with him to 
ſpare his life. The firſt was prompted to do ſo 
merely by compaſſion for his ſiſter, and regard 
for his brother - in- law. The two other dreaded 
the univerſal reproach that they would incur, 
if, after having boaſted ſo often of the ample 
ſecurity which the Emperor had promiſed them 
with reſpect to their religion, the firſt effect of 
their union with him ſhould be the public exe- 
cution of a Prince, who was juſtly held in re- 
verence as che moſt zealous protector of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe. Maurice, in particular, foreſaw 
that he muſt become the object of deteſtation to 
the Saxons, and could never hope to govern 
them with tranquillity, if he were conſidered by 
"nn as acceſſary to 8 Sean of his neareſt 
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Bor IX. kinſman; in order that he might obtain _ 
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1.600 ene eren eee 
His r — they, from from ſuch various motives, - 
Sa, licited Charles, with the moſt carneſt itnportu- 
2 nity, not to execute the ſentence $3 Sy billa, and 
— his children, conjured the Elector, by letters 
as well as meſſengers, to ſcruple at no conceſ- 
ſion that would extricate him out of the preſent 
danger, and deliver them from their fears, and 
anguiſh on his account. The Emperor, per- 
ceiving that the expedient which he had tried 
began to produce the effect that he intended, 
fell by degrees from his former rigour, and al- 
lowed himſelf to ſoften into promiſes of, cle - 
mency and forgiveneſs,' if the Elector would 
ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour by ſubmit- 
ting to reaſonable terms. The Elector, on whom 
che conſideration of what he might ſuffer himſelf 
had made no impreſſion, was melted by the tears 
of a wife Whom he loved, and could not reſiſt the 
intreaties of his family. In compliance with 
their repeated ſolicitations, he agreed to articles 
of accommodation, which he would otherwiſe 
have rejected with diſdain. The chief of them 
were, that he ſhould reſign the Electoral dig- 
nity, as well for himſelf as for his poſterity, 
into the Emperor's hands, to be diſpoſed of en- 
tirely at his pleaſure; chat he ſhould inſtantly 
"= the Imperial * in 9 & the * 
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Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without ran- 
ſom; that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of 


the Imgerial chamber, and acquieſce in what- 
ever reformation the Emperor ſhould make in 


renoumce all leagues againſt the Emperor or 
King of the Romans, and enter into no allimce 
for the future, in which they were not compre- 
hended. In return for theſe important conceſ- 
ſions, the Emperor not only promiſed th ſpare 
his life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity 
the city of Gotha and its territories, together 
with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand florins, 
payable out of the revenues of the electorate; 
and Hkewiſe to grant him a ſum in ready money 
to be applied towards the diſcharge of his debts. 


Emperor's priſoner during the reſt of his life . 
To the whole, Charles had ſubjoined, that he 
me to the decrees of the Pope and 
council with regard to the controverted points 
in We but the Elector, though he had 
been perſuaded to ſacrifice all the objects which 
Fen commonly hold to be the deareſt and-moft 
valuable, was inflexible with regard to this 
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Point: and neither threats nor intreaties tould | 
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of Wirtemberg and Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Boos. IX. 


1547. 


the conſtitution of that court; that he ſhould AF 5 55 


Even theſe articles of grace were clogged with and remains 
the mortifying condition of his remaining _ 
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IX; prevail to make him renounce what he deemed 
to her he n 5 
tiom to the dictates of his conſcience. ir $9164 
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214A \iceemberg, the, .mperor. fulfilled, his en: 
b Maurice; and in reward for his, 

Lin . having, deſerted the, Proteſtan 
a 900 contributed, with Juch ſucceſs, to- 
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Maurice put , 

in poſſeſſion © 

of the Elec- 
+ toral N 


of s arms had. — $9,9pcrate,j in. itg, uſual 
manner, upon bis ambitious mind, ſuggeſting 
| ney. and. vaſt projets for che aggrandizement of 
„ . hip family, towards che-accompliſhment of which 

we xetaining. of Saxony would hayg been of the 
utmolk, conſequence, . But as this ſcheme was 
not,. then ripe for execution, he durſt· not yet 
venture to diſcloſe i it; nor would it have been 
either ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, 
at that juncture, by ſuch a manifeſt violation 
of all the promiſes; which had ſeduced him to 
* were les, 91 77 ne * 


Tut Landgrave, Maurice 5 father-in. 8 Was 
| dens with all in arms; and though now. left alone to 
"vm? maintain the Proteſtaric cauſe, was neither a 

EE Ne feeble 
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feeblo nor eontemptible enlemy. II domimons Book IX,” 
were" of confiderable extent; - his ſubjekte ani- rat 
mated with zeat'for the Reformation; and if he 
could haye held the Imperialiſts at bay for a 
ſhort time, he had much to hope from a party 
whole ſttength was ſtill unbrokcen, Wheſe union 
as well us vigour might return, and which had 
reaſon te depend; with certainty, on being ef- 
fectually ſupperted by the King of France · 


Thie Landgrave thought nt of any thing 7. 
bold or adventurous; but being ſeized: with the 
fame conſtetuution whick had taken pofſbſſon 
of his aſſpciates, he was intent; only, how to 
procure” favourable'terms/ from the Emperor; 
Mom he viewed as a conquetor, to whoſe: will 
there was a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice 
encouraged this tame and pacificic ſpirit, byirig- 
nifying, on che ehe hand, dhe Empetdr's ꝓdw- er; 0 Taken 
by-boaſding;-01<ce0cher; of his own intereſt * = 3 — 
With hs vitorions ally; and by repreſeming 
the ad vutitagedus conditions which he could not 
fail of obtaining: by his interceflion for a friend, 
whom be wu ſo ſolicitous to ſave. Sometimes 
the Landgrave was induced to place ſuch un- 
bounded confidence in his promiſes, that he was 
impatient to bring matters to à final accommo-— 
dation. Om other oecaſions, the Emperor's ex- 
orbitant ambirten, reſtrained neither | by the 
ſcruples of deetrity, nor the maxims of juſtice, 
together wien the recent and ſnhock ing proof 
Vor. III. Gg which 


Book. 1X-; which:he had given of o this in his trcatment of 
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| long continuance, Upon 
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The c- Maunicz, and the Elector of Brandenburg, 


tions pre- 
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"the, EleRtor-zofiSaxonys,-camp ſo full: into his 
thoughts, and made-ſuch.alively-impredion on 
them, that he broke off ahrupthy the negocia- 
tions hich he had begun; ſeeming to he con- 
vincal. chat it. vas more prudent co depend for 
ſafgty on his: own, arms, than gt cnHide in 
 Charles's: generoſity. But this hold reſalution, 
Which deſpair had, ſuggeſted; ta an impatient 
ſpirit, fretted by diſappointments, Was, not of 
amore deliberate ſur- 
ve of the enemyis power, as well as his own 
veakneſs, his doubts and feats returned upon 

him, and together with them the ſpirit of nego- 

caringo and the deſire of accommodation. 


ſcribes by atcted as Mediators between him and, the Em- 


the Em- 


peror, 
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© kde ches, be 3s required 10 ſurrender fie per 


 perorz/ and after all that the former had ,vaunt- 
ediof his infmende, the conditions preſeribed to 
the Landgrave weren extremely.zigorous. Tb 
Articles with regard to his renguncing the league 
of Smalkalde, aclenamledging the Emperor's 
authority, and ſubmitting to.the,decrees of the 

Imperial chamber, Were the ſame. Which had 
impoſed on dhe Elecdor of Saxony., Be. 


* o 


ſon, and tetritotics t, dhe Em 


for pardon on his knees; 89, pay, an hundred 


And fifty thouſand; crowns towards e 
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- fications of all the towns in his dominions ex- 
cept one to oblige the garriſon which he 
placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor; to allow a free paſſage through his 
tertitories to the Imperial troops as often as it 
ſhall de demanded; to deliver up alli his artil- 
lery and ammunition to the Emperor to ſet at 
- liberty, without ranſom, Henry of Brunfwick, 
together with the other priſoners whom! he had 
taken during the war; and neither to take arms 


|  hienſelf;/nor'to permit any of his fubjeRs toſerve 
against the” Emperor or his allies for the fu- 
Fe Ber e HA ee 
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Rhe'expences of che war; to/demliſh the font. be IX. 


1947. 


Tus Landgrave ratifed theſe articles, though To which 
win che demblk relüktanes, as they contdin ede 


no ſtipulation with regard to the manner in 


Which he wäüs to be treated, and leſt him en- 


del at ite Empetot's mercy.” Necefffry how- 


ever, compelled him t give his affent! Charles, 
Who had aſſutned the Rauglity and imperious 
tons of a conquetor, ever fince the fedut᷑tion of 


any degree limit the Kanne of his power, or re- 
ain en behaving as he faw. meet to- 
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inſiſted on ah unconditional ſubtmiſſion, 
and would permit nothing to be added to the 


Which he had preſcribed, that could in 


** 1141 
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4.52 
Boon IX'% wards: a Prince whom he regarded. as abſolutely 


255. 


Landgrave to be ſtill poſſeſſed wich his farmer 
ſuſpicions of the Emperor's intentions, and un- 


the Hector of Brandenburg and Maurice ſuch 


the Emperor, they would inſtanti/ ſurrender 
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ſafe to negociate with the Landgrave, on ſuch 
a footing of equality, as to ſuffer any article to 
bei inſented among thaſ which he had dictated 
to him, that could be conſidered as a formal 
ſtipulation for the ſecurity and freedom of his 
perſon a he, or his mimiſters in his name, gave 


full ſatisfaction with regard to this point, that 
they: aſſured the Landgrave that Charles would 
behave to him lin the fame way as he had done 
to the Duke of Wurtemberg, and would allow 
him, whenever he had made his ſubmiſſion, to 
return to his own territories. Upon finding the 


willing to truſt verbal or àmbiguous declara- 
tions, in a matter bf: ſuch eſſential concern as 
his own liberty, they {ent him a bond ſigned by 
them both, containing the moſt folemn-obliga. 
tions, that if any violence whatſoever were of- 
fered to his perſon, during his interview with 


themſelves to his ſons, and remain in their 
hands to be treated by them in the 8 
OO OO OY treat hin IS 5 9 
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Tus, together with the indiſpenſable obligation Book IN. 
of performing hat was contained in the articles of 4 
which he had accepted, removed his doubts and . i. 
ſcruples;” or made it neceſſary to get 'over them, perial court / 
He repaited, for that purpoſe, to the Imperial 

camp at Hall in Saxony, where a circumſtance 
occurred which revived his fuſpicions and in- 
creuſed his fears. Juſt as he wus about to enter ak 
the chamber of preſence, in order to mae his 
lick ſubmimon to the Emperor; /a"copy/.of 
e articles which he had approved of was put 
irto his hands, in order that he might ratify 
them anew. . Upon peruſing them, he perceived 
that the Imperial mĩniſters had added do new 
articles; one importing, that if any diſpute 0 
ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of the for 
mer conditions, the Emperor - ſhould have tlie 
right of putting what interpretation upon them 
ne thought moſt reaſonable; the other, that 
the Landgrave was bound to ſubmit implicitly 
to che deeiſions of the council of Trent. This 
vtworthy artifice, calculated to ſurprize im 
into an approbation of articles, to which” he 
had not the moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, by 
Pt | oling them to Him at a time when * mind 
925 

of chat burnbting 4 ceremony which be Had to 
perform, filled the Landgrave wirh indignation, 
and made him fly out into all thoſe violent ex- 
Premens of rage to which his temper was prone. 
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Boo IX. 4. ade ſore difficulty,” the Elkclor ef Branden- 
Toe. burg and Mauriee prevaileck ät length on the 
| | Empero ors miniſters "to drop the former article 

pede a anjuft., and to explain the latter in ſuch a 

männer, that be could agree to it, without 
openly oyncing the Proteſtant religion. 
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\ Tho ae "Petty obſtacle being ib ubtsdk the Land- 
* the Empe- grave was Wehre finiſh a ceremony which, 
n. how mortifying foeyer;" had been declared ne- 

ceſfary towards his obtaining pardon. The 
Emperor was ſeated” on a magnificent throne, 
with all the enſigns of his dignity, ſurrounded 
by 2 numerous train of the Princes of the Em- 
Pire,. among whom. was Henry of Brunſwick, 
lately the Landgrave's Priſoner, and now, by a 
ſudden reverſe of fortune, a ſpectator of his 
humiliation. The Landgrave was introduced 
with great ſolemnity, and advancing” towards 
the throne, fell upon his knees, His chancel- 
lor, who walked behind him, immediately read, 
by his maſter's command, a paper which con- 
tained an humble confeſſion of the crime where- 
of he had been guilty; an acknowledgment 
| that he had merited on that account the moſt 
ſeyere puniſhment 3/-ah abſolute reſignation of 
himſelf and his dominions to be diſpoſed of at 
* the Emperor's pleaſure ; 'a"ſubmiſſive petition | 
; for pardon, his hopes of which, were founded 
Kae on the clemeney; and it 
cConcluded 

j 
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. concluded; with: promiſes of beheving, füt de Tn if 
future, like a ſubject, whoſe principles of loyalty r 
and obedience would be confirmed, and>would 
even detive new force from the ſentiments of 
gratitude which muſt hereafter fill and animate 
his heart! While the chancellor was reading 
this abject declaration, the eyes of all the ſpec- 
tators were fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave ; 
few could behold a Prince, ſo powerful as well 
as high · ſpirited, ſuing for: mercy. in the paſture 
of a ſuppliant, without being touched with 
commiſeration, and perceiving ſerious refiec- 
tions ariſe in their minds upon the inſtability 
and emptineſs of human grandeur. / The Em- 
peror viewed the Whole tranſaction wil! an 
haughty unfeeling compoſure: and preſerving a 
profound ſilence himſelf, made a ſign to one of 
bis ſcereraties to read his anſwer ; the tenor of 
which was, That though. he might have juſtly 
inflicted on him the grievous puniſhment Which 
his crimes deſerved, yet, prompted by his own n 
generoſity, moved by the ſolicitations of ſeveral” - 


* 


Princes in behalf of the Landgrave, and influ- 


enced by bis penitential acknowledgments, 
be would not deal with him according to the 
rigour of juſtice, and would ſubject him to no 
penalty that was not ſpecified: in the articles 
- which he had already ſubſcribed. The moment 
| the ſecretary had finiſbed, Charles turned away 
abruptiy; without deigning to give the unhappy 
( "08 -. To 
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Boos IX. ſuppliant any ſign : of compaſſion or retconcile- 
why ment. He did not even, defire him ta riſe from 
his knees; which the Landgrave having ven- 
tured to do; undidden, advanced towards the 
Emperot with an intention to kiſs, his. hand, 
flattering himſelf, that his guilt being ngw fully 
expiated, he might preſume to take that liberty. 
But the Rlector of Brandenburg perceiving that 
this famiſiarity would be offenſtue to the Em- 
peror, inter poſed, and deſired the Landgrave to 
go along with n 
Arend eee en amt 


1087101 0 f. eg: Qt ON 1840001 
Hai ranting: e eben by that 
nobleman with. the reſpect and courteſy due to 
ſuch. a gueſt; But, after ſuppen, hile he was 
engaged in play, the Duke took the Elector 
and Maurice alide, and commupicaged. 10 them 
the Empetor's orders, that the Landgraye muſt 
remain @ priſoner in that place under the cuſ- 
tody of ai Spaniſh. guard. As they had not 
hitherto entertained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion 
of the; Emperor's ſincerity or rectitude of in: 
tention, cheir ſurprize; was. exceſlive, and their 
how greatly then had, been deceived themſelves, 
and hom infamoully abuſed, in having been made 
the inſtruments of decciving and ruining, their 
friend. They had recpurſe 20 complaints, to 
Wa * 0 r in order to ſave 
tthemſelves 
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themſelves from that diſgtace, and to extricate Book 1X; 
him out of the wretched ſituation into which he 
had been betrayed by too great confidence in 
them. But the Duke of Alva remained inflex- 
ible, and pleaded: the neceſſity of executing the 
Emperor's commands, By this time it grew 
late, and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of 
what had paſſed, nor dreaded the ſnare in which 
he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 

the fatal orders were intimated to him. He 
was ſtruck dumb at firſt with 'aſtoniſhment, but 
after being filent a few moments, he broke our 
into all the violent expreſſions, which horror at 
injuſtice accompanied with fraud naturally ſug- 
peſts He complained; he expoſtulated, he ex- 
claimed; ſometimes inveighing againſt the Em- 
peror's- artifices as unworthy of a great and 
generous Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the Cre- 
dulity of his friends in truſting to Charles“ infi- 
dious promiſes; ſometimes charging them with 
mearineſs in ſtooping to lend their aſſiſtanee to- 
wards: che execution of fuck a perfidious and dif. 
honourable ſcheme; and in the end he required 
them to remember their engagements to his 
121 fulfil them. They, 
after giving way for a little to the totrent of his 
piſton, ſolemnly ' aſſerted their own innocence 
and upright intention in the whole tranſaction, 
and encouraged him to hope, that, as ſoon as 
ee the * they would obtain re. 
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Door IX. dreſs of an injury, which affected their own ho- 
| nour, no leſs than it did his liberty. At the 
ſame time, in order to ſooth his rage and im- 
patience, Maurice remained with him during the 
night, in the r where he was con- 
N Y. e | dee 
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Tho Tele "Name morning, the Eledor ad Maurice ap- 
woe page plied zointly. to the Emperor, repreſenting the 
E. infamy to which they would be expoſed through- 
8 i- out Germany, if the Landgrave were detained 

in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, 
nor would he himſelf have conſented to an inter- 
view, if they had ſuſpected that the loſs of his 
liberty was to be the conſequence of his ſubmiſ- 
ſion; that they were bound to procure his re- 
leaſe, having plighted their faith to that effect, 
and engaged their own perſons as ſureties for his. 
Charles liſtened to their earneſt remonſtrances 
with the utmoſt coolneſs. As he now ſtobd no 
longer in need of their ſervices, they had the 
mortiſication to find that their former obſequi- 
ouſneſs was forgotten, and little regard paid to 
their interceſſion. He was ignorant, he told 
them, of their particular or private tranſactions 
with the Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be 
regulated by theſe; though he knew well What 
'he himſelf an enen _ ont 
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Landgrave ſhould be exempt flom all reſttaint, Book IX. 


ting life T. Having faid this with a peremp. 
tory and deciſive tone, he put an end to the con- 


ferencè ; and they ſeeing no probability, at that 


time, of making any impreſſion upon che Em- 
ror, who ſeemed to have taken his reſolution 
deliberately, and to be obſtinately bent on ad- 


hering to it, were obliged to acquaint the un. 
fortunate priſoner with the ill ſucceſs of their 


endeavours 1 in his behalf.” 7 his dnappoiicment 


i Jp | 
= n 


| +/Acconding to Wakes hiſtorians * grtat- name, the 
Emperor, i in his treaty with the Landgrave, ſtipulated that he 
| not detain him in ang priſon, But in executing 
| the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the 
Imperial miniſters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word iger 
inſlead of einiger, and thus the treaty, in place of a promiſe 
that he ſhould not be detained in axy priſon, contained only 
an engagement that he ſhould not be detained in perpetus] 


Aimpriſonment. Bat authors, eminent for hiſtorical know... 


ledge and critical accuracy have, called in queſtion the truth 
of this common ſtory. The ſilence of Sleidan with regard 
to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various me- 
morials which he has publiſhed concerning the Landgraveꝰs 
impriſonment; greatly favour this opinion. But as ſeveral 
books which contain the information neceſſary towards diſ- 


_cufing this point with” accuracy, are written, in. the Ger- 
man language, which L do not underſtand,” T eanndt pretend Ze 


to inquire into this matter with the ſame preciſion,” where- 


wich I have endeavoured to ſetile ſome other  controverted 


fats which have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. See 


Struv. Corp. 1052, Moſheim's Kecleſ, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 161, 
. . Edition, 


threw 


LO 


but that he mould not be kept a priſoner du- 18475 


460 IHE REIGN OF THE” 
Rops IX, threw him into a new / and more violent tranſport 
e of rage, ſo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome 

deſperate extremity, the Elector and Maurice 

promiſed that they would not quit the Emperor, 
until, by the frequency and'feryour of their im- 
portunity, they had extorted his conſent to fer 
him frer. They accordingly renewed their 
folicitatiohs 2 few days afterwards, but found 
Charles more haughty and intraftable than be- 
fore, and were warned that if they touched again 
upon a ſudject ſo difagrecable, and with regard 
to which he had determined to hear nothing far- 
ther; he would inftanrly give orders to convey 
the priſoner" into Spam. Afraid of hurting the 

Landgrave by an officious or ill-timed' zeal to 
ſerve him, they not only defiſted, but left the 
court, and us they did not chuſe to meet the firſt 
ſallies of the Landgrave's rage upon his learning 
the cauſe of their departure, they informed him 
of it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to 
fulfil all chat he had promiſed to the Emperor, 


EO the moſt certain ineans of procuring a f 
Mas.” > Peedy 


e . n n Oar „Kt onze. 


W of 
CR yy! his ele in this manner occaſioned, the 
Landgrave's impatience to recover liberty made 


bim follow their advice. He paid the ſum 
? * bin ee 
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fortreſſes. to be razed, and renounced all alli- Boor IX. 
ances which could give offence, This prompt = 
compliance with. the will of the conqueror pro- 
dyced.no eſſect. He was ſtill guarded with the 
Lame vigilant ſeverity 3 and being carried about, 
together with the. degraded Elector of Saxony, 
_ wherever/zhe Emperor went, their diſgrace and 

his triumph was each day renewed. The forti- 

tude as. well as equanimity; with which che 
Hlectot bore. theſe} repeated inſults, were not 
more remarkable than the Landgraveꝰs fretful- 
neſs and mpatience. | His active impetuous 
mind could ill brook reſtraint; and reflection 
upon the ſhameful artifices by which he had 
been dedoyed int that ſituation, as well as in» 
dignation at the injuſtice with which he was ſtill 
detained in it, drove him a Oe, wildeſt ol 
WC 2b 1 5 Aon * +44 
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* 
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„Tut ede of od different cities, to o.mhom The rigour 
6 Thus. wantonly expoſed thoſe illuſtrious 2 
priſoners as a publick ſpectacle, were rofl _ 
touched with ſuch, an iuſult offered to the Ger- 
manick body, and murmured loudly at this in; 
Hor treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. 

had. ſoon other cauſes of complaint, and 
17 8 as affected them more nearly, . pro- 
ceded to add oppreſſion to inſ ult, and arrogat- 
ing to himſelf all the rights of a Conqueror, ex- 
exiled them with the OS 1 rigour, Ae or- 
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door x. deted his troops to ſeiae the artillery and mill. 
2 E tary ſtores belonging to ſuch as had been mem- 
bers of the Smallcaldiche league, and having col- 
lected upwards of five hundred pieces uf can- 
non, a great number in that age, he ſent part of 
them into the Lo- Countries, part into Italy, 
ang part into Spain, in order to ſpread by this 
wean the” fame of his ſucceſs, and that they 
- might, ſerye as monuments of his having ſub- 
dued a nation, hitherto deemed invintible. He 
POIs then levied, by his ſole authority, large ſums as 
. well vpon thoſe who Rad ſerved him With fide- 
lity during the war, as upon ſuch as lad been in 
"arms: againſt him upon che former, as their 
| contingent towards a War, which having been 
undertaken, as he pretended, for che common 
benefit, ought to be carried on at the common 
charge; upon the latter, as a fine by way of 
puniſhment for their rebellion. By theſe ac. 
dies he amaſſed above one million fix hündr red 
-»  » thouſand crowns, a ſum: Which appeared pro- 
\ -  digrous in the Hxteenth century. But ſo gene. 
ral Was the conſtetnation Which had ſeized the 
Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and kuch their 
"dread of his victorious troops, that all irplicirly 
obeyed! Us commands; thoug h, at the Faire 
time, Theſe extraordinary ices of I power 
greatly Falarmed a people, Jealous of their 72 

| 0 leges, and habityated during ſeveral eo 


| Leah the * dae) ab fleither ex- 
tenſive 
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tenſive nor formidable. This diſcontent and Boox IX. 
reſantment, how induſtriouſly ſoever they con- 19 
.cealed. them, became univerſal; and the more * 
theſe paſſions were reſtrained and kept down for 
the ꝓreſent, the more likely were * to burſt 
out ſoon with en violence. a 


214 0 LS, 4 TTY. 'S,-' . Wan ie [1 


; + BILE Charles gave law to the 9 like Ferdinand's 
a conguered people, F erdinand treated his ſub- ==> 
jects in Bohemia. with, {till greater Figour. That - (bx "gy 
Kingdom poſſeſſed. pee andi immunities gs den - "with | 
extenſive as thoſe of any nation in which the © © 
feudal inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed. The pre- 
T9gative. or. their. Kings was extremely limited, 
ad the crown itſelf elective, , F erdinand, when 
Placec on the throne, had confirmed their liber- 
nes. with. every ſolemnity preſcribed by their ex- 
deſſiye Pplicitude for the ſecurity of a conſtitu- 
ion of government to which they were ex- 
tremely attached. He ſoon began, however, to 
b Weary of a juriſdiction ſo much circumſerib- 
cd, and to deſpiſe a, ſceptre which he could not 
tranſmit to his poſterity and notwithſtanding 
Au his former engagements, he attempted to 
Sxerturn the conſtitution from its foundations ; 
; inſtead of an elective kingdom he might 
LL it heredicary.. But the Bohemians were 
90 high⸗ſpirited tamely to relinquiſh Privi- 
which they had long enjoyed. At the 


| ti man Ff em hayin embraced the 
e dectres 


7 
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X/\d6Ariies 6f the Reformers, ACE Wüch 


"John, Huſs and Jerome of Prague had plamed 
in their evittifry dbout che beginitſing' dP the Pre. 
coling century, the defis of acquiring een 
kberty tningled irſelf with their seaf for duelr 
civil rights; and cheſe two kindred paſſions 
N as uſual, each other's force, preci- 
pitatec them immediately into violent meaſures. 
They had not only refuſed to ferve their ſove- | 
reign againſt che confederates of Smalkalde, but 
having entered into à cloſe alliance wich the . 
Elector of Saxony, they had bound wette 
by a ſolemn aſſociation, to defend their ancient 
conſtitution; and to perliſt, until they ſhould 
obtain ugh! additional grants as they thought 
neceſſary towards perfecting the prefent model 
of their government. n n more per- 
manent. They choſe Caſpar Phlug, à noble- 
man of diftin&tion, to be their general; ; and 
| raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men to efforce | 


their petitions. _ But either from the weakneſs 


ol he Bohemians bore no proporti 


of their leader, or from the diſfenflons in 4 great 
akon ne which; having united "haftity, 
oughly compacted, or from ſome : 


and ardout with which they took hike” _ be. 
ſolutions. They ſuffered themſelves to beamuſed 
ſo. long with negociations apd overtures of dif. 
W * * * they could enter 


Saxony, 
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Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg was fought, Book IX: 
the  EleRtor, deprived. of his dignity and terri- 


of forgiyeneſs,.. by a prompt ſubmiſſion. But 
Ferdihand, who entered his dominions full of 
that implacable reſentment Which inflames Mo- 
narchs whole authority has been deſpiſed, was 
not to be. mollified by the ate repentatice and 
involuntary return of rebellious ſubjects to their 
duty. He even heard, ufmoved, the intreaties 
and tears of the citizens of Prague, who ap- 
peared before him in the poſture of ſuppliancs, 
and. implored for thercy. The ſentence which 
he pronounced againſt them was rigprous to ex- 
tretaityz he aboliſhed many of their privileges, 
he abridged others, and new-modelled the con- 
- Nitution according to his. pleaſure, He con- 
deinined to death many of thoſe who 'hid been 
moſt active in forming the late affociation againſt 
hit, and puniſhed fill a greater number with con- 
frſcation's? their goods, or perpetual Birifhment, 
He obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, 
to give up their arms to be deppſited in farts 
Vor. III. H where 


they e 
wee lberkies 11055 yoo aimed 4 ate 
on a broader and more ſecure Foundation". 


nan Tut Eithjerbt; Ari now le and, 
is he imagined, ſubdued the independent and 
 Kubborn ſpirit of che Germans by the terror of 

| arms: and'the rigour of: pun niſhmerit, held a diet 

at Augſburg, in 1 to compoſe finally*the 

| "controverſies with regard to religion, Which had 

ſo long diſturbed the Empire. He durſt not, 
however truſt che determination of a matter ſo 
intereſting to the free ſuffrage of the Germans, 
broken as their minds, now were to ſubjection. 
Flle "entered the city 5 "the head of his Spaniſh 
troops, and alligned them quarters there. The 
3h reſt- of. his ſolkiers he cantoned in the adjacent 
ſo chat the members of the diet, while 
a carried on their deliberations, were fur- 
mw” by the ſame army which had overcome 
their cou Neon: Immediately after his ae 


2 
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_ -poſſtſioni by force of the cathedral,” together with 
one of the prineipal churches; and his prieſts 
having, by various 'ceremonies; purified them 

from the pollution with which they ſuppoſed the 

_ -;unhallowed miniſtrations of the Proteſtants to 

. [have defiled them, they re-eſtabliſhed with Heat 
pop! the rites of the Romiſh worſhip *. 


F 


_ Extraordinary; the importance of the affairs them to 


an abſence which lay open to miſconſtruction, 
brought together almoſt all the Princes, nobles, 
and repreſentatives of cities who had right to ſit 
im that aſfembly. The Emperor, f in the ſpeech 
With which he opened the meeting, called their 
. attention immediately to that point, which 
| 1 0p chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned 
the fatal effects of the religious diſſenſions which 
4 ariſen in Germany, and taken notice of his 
own unwearied endeavours! ta procure a general 
Feel, Which alone could provide a remedy 
| adequate, to, theſe evils, he exhorted them to 
- recogniſe its authority, and to ſtand to the 
award of an e to which they had origi- 
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entry, Charles gave a” prof of the violence Book IX. 5 
with which he intended'to'proteed. He took 37 _ 


1 1. Tax concourſe of — OR 


concerning which it was to Yeliberate, "added to dhe Genen 
_ the WP ee eee the Emperor by l. 
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Ban . nally.gppealed,. as having eee, 


e. "45 ment in the caſe. 03 * 17% Ba; 14] 40 © get; * 10 25 
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l Bur, the n e Which Charles viched 
el. rhe 60 refer. all; their ,controverlies, had, by 
this Ache, undergone. a, violent, change... The 

fear and. jcaloply, with which the Emperor's firſt 
ſucceſſes againſt. the confederates of Smalkalde 

had inſpired, the Pope, continued to. increaſe. 

Not 'ſatisfied with attempting to retard the pro- 

greſs of the Imperial arms, by the ſudden recal 
df his troops, Paul began to conſider 
2 ror as an enemy, the weight of whoſe power he 
muſt ſoon feel, and againſt hem he could not 
be too haſty in taking precautions... He foreſaw 
thaf the immediate effect of the, Emperor's ac- 
Auixing abſolute power in Germany, would be 
to render him entirely maſter of all the deciſions 

of the council, if it ſhould continue to meet in 
Trent. It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, 
ſo ambitious, to get the command of this for- 
midable engine, Which he might employ at plea- 
ſure to limit or overturn the papal authority. 
As the only method of preyenting this, he de- 
termined to tranſlate the council to ſome city 
more immediately under his, own juriſdiction, 
and at a greater diſtance from the terror of the 
| Emperor's arms, or the reach of his influence. 
An incident fortunately occurred, which gave 
FE meaſure the 3s being neceſſary. - 
One 


E MPBROR CHARLES V. 46g, 
One or two of the fachers of cho council, toge- Boon IX, 
ther with ſome of their domeſticks, happening to . : 
die ſuddenly; the phyſicians, deceived by be 
ſymptoms, or ſuborned by. the Pope's legates, .s AM 

pronounced the diftemper to be infectious 7 + 
peſtilential Some of the: prelates, ſtruck- with 
a panic, retired'; others were impatient to be 
gone ; and after 4 ſhorr oonſultatan, the con Merch 1. 
cil was tranſlatod to Bologila, a eity ſubject to 7109 


from Trent 


the Pope. All the biſhopsoin the Imperial in- t» Bologna, 


W 


tereſt. warmly oppoſed this reſolution, as taken 
without neceſſity, and founded on falſe or frivo- 
lous pretexta. All the Spaniſhi- prelates, and. 
molt of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor's e 
preſs command remained at Trent : the reſt, 
to the number of thirty- four, accompanying the 
legates to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm commenced, 
in that very aſſembly, which had been called to 
of Bologna inveighing againſt thoſe who ſtaid at 
Trent, as contumacious and regardleſs of the 
Pope's authority; while the other accuſed them 
of being ſo far-intimidated by: the fears of ima- 
ginery danger, as to remove to a place where 

their conſultations could proye of no ſervice to- 
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Tai the ti"; *niployed 
all his intereſt to protute the returm of the coun¹n 


Symptoms cit to Trent. But Paul," who Highiy applauded 


diſguſt 
between the 


Pope end 
Tce. 


his own ſagacity in having *taketi"aRtepwhich - 
pur it but'of Charles's power/to'\aohuire the dib 
recklon of that affembly;" paid no regard to a 
requeſt, the object of which was ſo extremelyex- 


obvious: The ſunimen vas conſumed in fruit: 


N 


neſe; the Pope's 


1 | . 
* 
and Doria poſſeſſed a great 
ww 4 - J — 
: as. = * 8 9 14 * K 
* * N . 
= 


: —eenity* of che one and the obſtinacy of the 
otker Gay increaſing? At laſt an errut ap- 
pened which widened the breach irreparably, 
and rendered the Pope utterly averſe from liſt». 

been already abſerved, 


Chäries) as Bas 
bad o viclently n exaſperated Peter Lewis Far- 


Tong by refuſing to grant him 


Figlance of keſchtment for än "opportunity of 
_  Feyenging that injury: He had en dea voured to 


precipitate his 


father into open hoſtinties againſt 


die Eimperor, dad had carnettly wiene dle 
Fin of France to invade Italy. ” His Hatred and 


reien enten extended to an choſe whidhi'he Knew 


- 


28% governor bf Milan, wit Ul offices, "and | 

the life of Andrew Doria, becauſe both Gonzaga 

10 degree of the Em- 
| | peror's 


dere Bmieror favoured he ferred Gon- 
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petor's eſteem and.confidebce. , His ealeuglence Book. dons [Ne 
and. ſecret intrigues were not unknown. $0.71 e 77 
Emperor, Who could notobe more defirous' to. 8 5 wo 
take-veiigeance on him, tham Sonzago and Doria 5 I 
were to de employed as his inſtrüments in in- | 0 
flicting it Farneſeg by the profligacy of his 
life and by enortnities of every kind, equal to | 
thoſe committed by the worſt tyrants who have 
dimraced human naturb, had rendered himſelf 
ſoodious chat they thought any violence what- 
ever might be attempted againſt him. They 
ſoon found among his own ſabje&ts, perſons W. 
were enger, and even deemed it - meritorious: o | 
lend their Hands in ſuch u ſervice. As he, ani- 
pared with ehe jealoufy which uſually poſſeſſes. 
petty ſovereigns; had employed all the cryclty . 
and fraud, whereby they endeavour to ſupply 
their defect of power, in order to humble and 
extirpate the nobility ſubject to his government, 

fire noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction in Pla- The fart. 
centia, combined to avenge the injuries, which. the Pope's 
rhey«themſclyes had ſuffered, as well. as thoſe 
which he had offered to their order They 
ſormed their plan in conjunction with eee 
hut it bemains uncertain whether he wn 
 {uggeſied the ſcheme to e only approved 
af hat they propoled, and co-operated in ar. 
ing it on They concerted all the previous ſteps: 
Te ſuch ms TY ö e ae 
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4 enlied upon their fehlen- i- 
in L ee their 
eee 


ditch. that ſurrounded the 
$6 the/infules of dhe abr. 


ua occupations, a noting x E 
bad happened. eee eee 
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riving from the frontiers af te Malaneſe, where 
they had been paſted in expectation of the event, 7 


1 Boon LX. 
rann next morning à body of troops ar- 


radk {poſſeſſions of the eit) in the \Emapatr's * 5 


nume, and dvinſtatod the inhabitants ig theo po bee. 


ſein; of their aheient privilegen Parmia, Which 
the Impenialiſta attemptetcl likewiſe to ſurprine, 
vas faved:rby the: vigilance and fidelity, of; the 
oer ta Y. Facneſe bad. intruſted with che 
cammand i of the garriſon. The deadh of a, ſon 
whom norwithſtanding le in famous vices, Paul 

loved with at; execs of parental jraderpels, = 
ayerniiclined him! with - them deepeR affliction, 

end che laſs of 4 ciey, of- ſach conſequence. as 
Placentia; greatly: einbireotedt his! forraw. ..- He 
 aceuſcd Gonzaga, in open conkitory, af having 
capmitted: a Cruel murdrrʒ im orden to ne paue 
the way for an unjuſt uſurpation, and immedi- 
ade ly dimandedi of the E rnperoc ſatisfaction for 
both z for therformer, by the puniſhment: of Gon- 
zag; for dhe latter, by the roſtirution o Place 
ut Charles, Who, rather than quit a prise of 
ſuch value, as willing not omi to expoſe him 
ſeiſ to the imputatinn of being acteſſary am che 
cine w,öhad given an opportunity of ſeiuing 
itz but to bear the infamy of deſrauding his 
dun ſon- in- law of the inheritance which belong- 
xd 10 bim, eln cluded, all his ſolicitations,” and 
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4 hn tg tage Wer 

de ih its territories % on bonds e 
| 5 t at bu df aqgrettifioni4g , 10-5 
ny Pius reſolution, flowing; from an ambition ſo 
1 as to becteſtrained by no conſidera- 


bens tich either of deceney pr juſtice, tranſported 
che Pope (0 far beyond his uſual moderation ant 
caution, tliut be was enger to talte urs againſt 
the Etnperor in order to be av enged om che mur- 
derers of his ſon and. to recover the inheritance 
wreſted from his family. Confeious,- however, 
of hie on inubility:to contend with ſuch an 
enemy, he warmily folicited the French Kingand 
the'republicl of [/Venice-ro-join in an offenlive 
league againſt Charles. But Henry was intent 
—— —— His ancient allies 
che Scots; having been defeated: by the Engliſh. 
in one of the greateſt battles ever fought be: 
tween theſe eee 
ſend a numerous body of veteran troops into 
that country, as well to preſerve aro biting 
1 1 as to gain the acquiſition of an 
Kingdometo che French-monarehy, by marrying 
his ſan the Dauphin to the young Queen of 
Scotland. An undertaking accompanied with | 
wach inanifelt advantages, the ſudceſs of which 


appeared to e FEW; was not to be relin- 
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quifhied' for the remote proſpect of benefit from Booz H. 
an alliance depending upon the precarious” 79777, 
life of a Pope of fourſcore, who had nothing 
ar heart. but the gratiſcation of his o pri 
vate ſteſentment. Iaſtead, therefore, 8 
ing eadlong into the alliance propoeſed, Henry 
amuſed the Pope vith ſuch general profeſ- 
. ans; and promiſes, as might keep him from 
any thoughts of endeavduring to accommadate 
hisodifferences with the Emperor, but at the 
ſame time avoided any ſuch engagement aa 
might Gccaſion an ithmediate rupture between 
Charles and himſelf, or precipitate him into a | 
war or which the was not prepared. The Ve- 
netians; though mich alarmed at ſeeing Pla- 
contia in the hands oi the Imperialiſts, imitated 
the ary conduct of the French King, as it 
nearly teſembled the ſpirit wich which they 
theinſelves uſually / carried on their negocia- 
nn 1 2 194% To esel SON ITY 4 Pn 
Fee en een e ine 18841 


Bur. though the Pope found that. it was. Not. The diet of 
in his power to kindle immediately, the flames of gene. 
War, he. did not forget the injuries, which he 3 
was obliged for the preſent to endure ; reſents :- T=* 
ment ſettled deeper; in his ming, . and became | 
more rancoraus in proportion as he felt 1 8 

ficulty of gratifying it. It was, while theſe ſen⸗ 


if Mem. de bier, U. 63. 71. 78. 83. * Parota Mok. 
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ien af comicy- were in full fare, and abe 


dels of, vengeance at its beights.that the die of 
Aug 1 the Emperor 3 command, petition · 
body, te 


their del 
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in bringing the memben 40 
requeſt. Having obſerved a conſt 
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They were more tenacious of their eriediples, Book IK. 
and though every thing that could operate either 1547, 
on their hopes or fears Was tried, the Utmoſt 
that chey would promiſe was, to acknowledge che 
Jariscketion of the council, if effectual proviſion 
were made for Lecuring to the divines" of all 

acceſs to that aſſembly, with entire 
Hderty of debate; and? if all points in contrö- 
very were decided according yy Ferifthte' an 
the uſuge of the primitive Yhurch.* But when 
che memorial containing this declaration Was 
prefefited to the Emperor, "he ventured” to put 
in practice a very extraordinary artifice. With 
ovt'rexding the paper, or taking any notice of 
the conditions on which they had Tn he 
ſeemed to take it for granted thy dad com oa 
plied with his demand, and gave thanks to the 
depuries for their full and unreferved fubmif- 
ſion to the deerres of the cbuncifl. The de- 
Puries, though "aſtoniſhed at what They had 

heard,” cid not attempt to ſet him right, both 
parties being better pleafed that” the matter 
mould remain under a ſtate of ambiguity, 
than to puſh for an explanation, which muſt A 
haye-pecaſioned a diſpute, and would hayeled, 3 * 
Di haps, 0 4 rupture *. — 1 


N . "a 
„ Hivio obtained this feeming fubmimon ner = 
from. the members of the diet to che authority d 1 


39 OO, 259. Sleid, 449. Thuan. tom. i. 1 55. 
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Poor IX. of the council, Charles employed chat as: an 
— argument to enforce their petition for its return 
to Trent. But the Pope, from the ſatisfaction 

- of mortifying the Emperor, as well as from his 

own, averſion to what: was demanded, refolved 
without heſitation, that this -petitiom ſhould be 
rejected s though, in order to avoid the ĩmpu- 
he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers 

at Bologna, to pus à direct negative upon the 
regqueſt. He referred to their conſideration the 

... petition of. the diet, and they, ready to confirm 

Dee. 20, h their aſſent whatever t legates were pleaſed 
to dictate, declared chat t e council o CC 

in conſiſtence wich its dignity, return co Trent, 

unleſs the prelates Who, by remaining chere, had 
diſcovered a ſchiſmatick ſpirit, would firſt repair 

to Bologna, and join their brethren; and that, 
even after their junction, the council cauld not 
rene its conſultations with any praſpect, of be. 
net to the church, if the Germans did not prove 

their intention of obeying. its future decrees to 

be ſincere, - by. yielding immediate wee to 


1 


5 thoſe which it had already paſt *. dl Woo. tus! 


* 


The Empe- Tuts awer was communicated te to the ab 
the -ror by the Pope, who at the ſame time extiorted 


— Anm eurer with demands which appeared © to 
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| - quainted with the duplicity of the Pope's cha- 
_ rater than to be; deceived by ſuch à groſs arti- 
fice: he lene w that the prelates of Bologna durſt 
utter no ſentiment but what Paul inſpired; and, 
thetefore, overlocking them as mere inſtru- 


299 
be ſo teaſonable. But Charles was better ac- BoowIXi 
Ne e 


1847. 


„ — he conſidered their 


As he could no longer hope to acquire 
1 4 aſcendant in the council as to render it 


ſubſer vient to his own plan, he ſaw it to be ne- 
ceſſary that Paul ſhould not have it in his power 
to turn againſt him the authority of ſo venerable 
an aſſembly. In order to prevent this, he ſent 
tio Spaniſn lawyers to Bologna, Who, in the 
preſence of the legates, proteſted, That the 
tranflation of the council to that place had been 


unneceſſary, and founded on falſe or frivolous 
n {that while it continued to inet there, 
it dug to be deenied an unlawful and Tchiſma- 
tical conventicle; that all its deciſions ought of 
cocurſe to be held as null and invalid; and that as 
the Pope, together with the corrupt eccleſiaſticks 
who depended on him, had abandoned the care 
.&f 1 the church, the Emperor, as: its protector, 
pe would employ all the power which God had 


„ à full diſcovery of the Pope's inten- * 


1548. 


January 18. 


., committed to him, in order to preſerve it from 


| thoſe calamities with which it was threatened. 
A few days after, the Imperial ambaſſador at 
a demanded an audience of the Pope, and 


4a 141 


in 


January 23, 
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Bor IX. in preſence of all the Cardinals, as well as foreign 
3 miniſters, proteſted againſt the ptoceedings of 
, rhe prelates at name ec en 1 _ 


3 
— A e eee 


"Gow, uo carry theſe threats, which greatly alarmetl both 
mic of ih the Pope and eguricil at Bologna, into enecu- 
n. tion... He let the diet kho the ill ſucceſs of his 
endeavours to procure a favourable anſwer to 

their petition, and chat the Pope, equally re- 
gardleſs of their entreaties, and of his ſervices 

| to the church, had refuſed to gratify them by 
allowing the council to meet again at Trent 
3 that, though all hope of holding this, aſſembly 
| in a place, where they might look for freedom 
| 
| 


of debate and judgment, was not to be given 

up, the Pproſpe& of it was, at preſent: diſtant 

and uncertain z. that, in the mean time, Ger- 

many was torn in pieces by religious diſſenſions, 

| the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds 

ſ of the people. diſquieted with a multiplicity of 
[ new opinions and controverſies formerly un- 

known among Chriſtians ; that, moved by the 

| duty which he owed to them as their ſovereign, 

| and to the Church as its protector, he had em- 

| 


ployed ſome divines, of known abilities and 


3 . Paul 264. Pally 5. u 446 Golds Conti 
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Boon IX; 
learning, to prepare a ſyſtem of doctrine, to Boo 


which all ſhould conform, until a council, ſuch 
as they wiſhed- for, could he convocated. This 
ſyſtem was compiled by Pflug, Helding and 
Agricola, of whom the two former were digni- 
taries in the Romiſn church, but remarkable 
for their pacifick and healing ſpirit ; the laſt was 
a Proteſtant divine, ſuſpected, not without rea- 
ſon, of having been gained by bribes and pro- 
miſes, to betray or miſlead his party on this 
occaſion. The artieles preſented to the diet of 
Ratiſbon in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and forty- one, in order to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, ſerved as a model for the preſent 
work. But as the Emperor's ſituation was much 


changed ſince that time, and he found it no 
longer neceſſary to manage the Proteſtants with 


the ſame delicacy as at that juncture, the con- 
ceſſions in their favour were not now ſo _nume- 
rous, nor did they extend to points of ſo much 
conſequence. The treatiſe contained a com- 
plete ſyſtem of theology, conformable in almoſt 
evety article to the tenets of the Romiſh church, 

though expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the 
| ſofteſt words, or in ſcriptural phraſes, or in terms 
of ſtudied ambiguity. . Eyery doctrine, how- 


ever, peculiar to Popery, was retained ; and all 
the rites, which the Proteſtants condemaed as 
inventions of men introduced into the worſhip 


Be 7-7 10. | i 
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Boba x. of God,” were enjoined. With regard to two 
* points only, ſome relaxation of their rigour was 
granted, and ſome latitude in practice admit- 

ted. Such eccleſiaſticks as had married, and 
would not put away their wives, were allowed, 
nevertheleſs, to perform all the functions of their 
ſacred: office; and thoſe provinces which had 
| been accuſtomed to partake of the cup, as well 
as of the bread in the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, wete ſtill indulged the privilege of re- 

ceiving both. Even theſe were declared to be 

4 conceſſions for the ſake of peace, and granted 
only for a ſeaſon,” in compliance with the _ 


neſs. or een of their Were gf 


— — 
—_ * 


55. 
| This ahi is Tais ſyſtem of Jokirine, Fa i 1 
— "BY the n name of the Interim, becauſe it contained 
| he lays be- 
| fore the temporary regulations, which were to continue 


fore the 


Mx longer in force than until a free general 
council could be held, the Emperor preſented 
to the diet, with a pompous declaration of his 
fincere intention to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and 

order in the church, as well as of his hopes tha 
their adopting cheſe regulations would contri- 
| bute greatly to bring about that deſirable event. 

It Was read in preſence, according to form. As 

| ſoon ast was finiſhed, che 3 of Mentz, 
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and having thanked the Emperor for his un- 
wearied and pious endeayours 1 in order to reſtore 
peace to the church, he, in name of the diet, 
ſignified their approbation of the ſyſtem of 
doctrine which he had prepared, together with 
their reſolution of conforming to it in every par- 
ticular. The whole aſſembly was amazed at a 


485 


preſident of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily, Book IX, 


i 548. 


declaration ſo unprecedented. and. unconſtitu- 


tional, as well as at the Elector's preſumption 
in pretending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, 
upon a point which had not hitherto been the 
ſubject of conſultation or debate. But not one 
member had the courage to contradict what the 
Elector had ſaid; ſome being overawed by 
fear, others remaining ſilent through complai- 


ſance. The Emperor held the archbiſhop's de- 


claration to be a full conſtitutional ratification 
of the Interim, and prepared to enforce the ob- 
bt we as a ne * 


a diet, 150 wiſe nd bid of the 
en warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Sa- 
xony, endeavoured to intereſt the members in be- 
half of that unhappy Prince, who ſtill languiſhed 
in confinement. But Charles, who did not chuſe 
to be brought under the neceſſity of rejecting 
any requeſt that came from ſuch a reſpectable 


1 Sleid. 4 p. Paul, 273. Pallav. 63. 
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and extotts 
their appre- 
bation of it, 


New and 
fruitleſs ſo- 
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Landgrave's 
liberty, 
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Loos Ix, body, in order to prevent their repreſentations, 


1548, 


laid before the diet an account of his tranſac- 
tions with the Landgrave, together with the 
motives which had ut firſt induced him to detain 
that Prince | in cuſtody, and which rendered it 
prudent, as he alleged, to keep bin ſtill under 
reſtraint, Tt was no! eaſy matter ta give any - 
good reaſon for an ation, incapable of being 

juſtified. But he” thought the moſt frivolous 
pretexts might be produced! in an afſerhbly will- 
ing to be deceived; and afraid of — ſb 
much as to diſcover that it ſaw his conduct in its 
true colours. His account of his own conduct 
was accordingly admittedto be fully ſatisfaQory, 
and after ſome feeble intreaties that he would 
extend his clemency to his unfortunate priſoner, 


the Landgrave's concerns were no more men- 
rioned *, 10 | wb ori ohargm 


. eee 


Is WEL to ee br arab 
impreſſion which this inflexible rigour might 


leave in their minds, Charles, as a proof that 
his gratitude was no leſs permanent and un- 
changeable than his reſentment, inveſted Mau- 


rice in the electoral dignity, with all the legal 
formalities. The ceremony was performed, 


with extraordinary pomp, in an open court, ſo 
near the apartment in which the degraded Elec- 


tor was kept a priſoner, that he could view it 


1 Sleid. 441. fi | 
rom 
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from his windows. Even this u did not 
ruffle his . uſual tranquillity ;\ an turning his 
eyes that way, he beheld a proſperous riyal re- 
ceiving thoſe enſigns of dignity of which he had 
been ſtripped, without uttering one ſentiment 
unbecoming the fortitude which he had pre- 


ſerved amidſt all his calamities”, g 


IMMEDIATELY after the diſſolution of the diet, 
the Emperor ordered the Interim to be pub- 
liſhed in the German as well as Latin language. 
It met with the uſual reception of conciliating 
ſchemes, when propoſed to men heated with diſ- 
putation; both parties declaimed againſt it with 
equal violence. The Proteſtants condemned- it 
as à ſyſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of 
Popery, diſguiſed with ſo little art, that it could 


impoſe only on the moſt ignorant, or on thoſe 
who by wilfully ſhutting their eyes favoured the 


deception. The Fapiſts inveighed againlt it, as 
a work in which ſome doctrines of the church 
were impiouſly given up; others meanly conceal- 
ed, and all of them delivered in terms calculated 
rather to deceive the unwary, than to inftru& 
the 1 ignorant, or to reclaim ſuch as were enemies 
to the truth, While the Lutheran divines fiercely 
attacked! it, on one hand, the general of the Do- 


9121 „ "% 


4 'Thuan, Hi&. lib. v. 176, Struv. Corp. 1054. Inveſ- 
titura Mauritii a Mammerano Lucemburgo deſcripta ap. 
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Boox IX;” minicans with. no leſs' vehemence impugned it, 
1548. on the other. But at Rome, as ſoon as the con- 
tents of the Interim came to be known, the in- 
dignation of the courtiers and eccleſiaſticks roſe 
to the greateſt height. They exclaimed againſt 
the Emperor's profane encroachment on the 
ſacerdotal function, in preſuming, with the con- 
currence of an aſſembly of laymen, to define 
articles of faith, and to regulate modes of wor- 
ſnip. They compared this raſh deed. to that of 
Uazab, who, with an unhallowed hand, had 
touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 
tempts af thoſe Emperors, Who had rendered 
their memory deteſtable, by endeavouring to 
model the. Chriſtian church according to their 
pleaſure. They even affected to find out a re- 
ſemblance between the Emperor s conduct and 
that of Henry VIII. and expreſſed | their fear of 
his imitating; the example. of that. apoſtate, by 
vſurping the title as well as Juriſdition belong- 
ing to the head of the church. All, therefore, 
contended with one voice, that 45 the founda- 
tions of eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, 
and the whole fabrick ready to be overturned 'by 
a -new enemy, ſome 98 method of de- 
fence muſt, be provided, and a yigorous refiſt- 
2 muſt be made, at the beginning, beto 
he grew too formidable 0 he oppaed, 7% 
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Tur Pope, whoſe judgment Was improved Boox IN. 
by longer experience in great tranſactions, as * 
well as by a more extenſive obſervation of hu- The ei- 


ments of 
man affairs, viewed the matter with more acute be Pope 


5 diſcernment, and derived comfort from the very * Pr 
circumſtance which filled them with apprehen- 
ſion. He was aſtoniſhed, that a Prince of ſuch 
ſuperior ſagacity as the Emperor, ſhould"be {9 
intoxicated with a fingle victory, as to imagine 
that he might give law to mankind, and decide 
even in thoſe matters, 'with regard to which For 
are moſt impatient of dominion, He ſaw that, 
by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in his 
power to have oppreſſed the other, but that the 
preſumption of ſucceſs had now inſpired him 
with the vain thought of his being able to do- 
mineer over both. He foretold that a ſyſtem 
which all attacked, and none defended, could 
not be of long duration; and that, for this rea- 
fon, there was no need of his interpoſing in 
order to haſten its fall; for as ſoon as the 


powerful hand which now upheld it was with. | 4 
drawn, it would fink of 1 its own = EO and be ö 
N N for ever“. r 13 One 1 

Tut Emperor, fond * cen _ adhered 22 4 
(31 4 . 
20 his ee of ain it into execu- anne 


Jaterim, 


den. (68, F. Paul, 271, 257. 'Pallay, 1.6% 
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tion. But though the Elector Palatine, the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influ- 
enced by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, 
ſeemed ready to yield implicit obedience ta 
whatever he ſhould enjoin, he met not every 
where with a like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John 
Marquis of Brandenburg Anſpach, although he 
had taken part with great zeal in the war againſt 
the confederates of Smalkalde, refuſed to re» 
nounce doctrines which he held to be ſacred; 
and reminding the Emperor of the repeated 
promiſes which he had given his Proteſtant allies 
of allowing them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, he claimed, in conſequence of theſe, to 
be exempted from receiving the Interim. Some 
other Princes, alſo, ventured ta mention the 
ſame ſcruples, and to plead the ſame indul- 

nce. But on this, as on other trying occa- 


ſions, the- firmneſs of the Elector of ! 


was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and merited the highefl 
roy Charles, well knowing the authority of 
his example with all the Proteſtant party, la- 
boured, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to gain his 
approbation of the Interim, and by employing 


ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at liberty, 
ſometimes threats of treating him with greater 
harſhneſs, attempted alternately co Work upon 
his hopes ant his fears. But he was alike re- 
gardleſs of both. After having declared his 
fired belief in the dodtripes of the Reformation, 

8 1 can» 
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« cannot now, ſaid he, in My old age, aban- Boox IX. 


don the principles, for which I early contended; 


nor, in order to procure freedom during a few 
declining years, will I betray that good cauſe, 
on account of which I have ſuffered ſo much, and 
am ſtill willing to ſuffer. Better for me to en- 
joy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous men, 
together with the approbation of my on con- 
ſcience, than to return into the world, with the 
imputation and guilt of apoſtacy, to die 
and embitter the remainder of my days.“ By 
this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his country- 
men a pattern of conduct, fo very different from 
that which the Emperor wiſhed him to have ex- 
hibited to them, that it drew upon him freſh 
marks of his diſpleaſure, The rigour of his con- 
finement was increaſed; the number of his ſer- 
vants abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen, who 
had. hitherto. 1 permitted to attend him, were 
dliſmiſſed; and even the books of devotion, 
which had been his chief conſolation, during a 
tedious impriſonment, . were taken from him“. 
The Landgrave. of. Heſſe, his companion in 
misfortune, did not maintain the ſame con- 


ſtancy. His patience and fortitude were both 


ſo much exhauſted by the length of his confine- 

ment, that, willing to purchaſe frecdom at any 

price, he rote to the Emperor, offering not 

only to approve of the Interim, but to yield an 
1 Sleid. 462. 
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Boox IX.” unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his will in every other 
particular. But Charles, who knew that what- 


cities ſtrug- 


ever - courſe the Landgrave might hold, neither 
his example nor authority would prevail on his 
children or ſubjects to receive the Interim, paid 
no regard to his offers. He was kept confined 
as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered the 
cruel mortification of having his conduct ſet-in 
contraſt to that of the Elector, he derived not 
the ſmalleſt benefit from the mean ſtep which 
expoſed him to ſuch deſerved cenſure ©. 


Bor it was in the Imperial cities that Charles 
met with the moſt violent oppoſition to the In- 


ins terim. Theſe ſmall commonwealths, the citi- 


zens of which were accuſtomed to liberty and 
independence, had embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation when firſt publiſhed, with re. 
markable eagerneſs; the bold ſpirit of innova- 
tion being peculiarly ſuited to the genius of free 
government. Among them, the Proteſtant 
teachers had made the greateſt number of pro- 
ſelytes. The moſt eminent divines of the party 
were ſettled there as paſtors. By having the di- 
rection of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of 
learning, they had trained up diſciples, as well 
inſtructed in the articles of their faith, as zeal- 

ous to e chem. Such perſons were not to 


2 Sleid. 462. 
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be guided by example, or ſwayed by authority; Boox IX. 
but having been taught to examine and to de- 1 
cide in matters of controverſy, thought that they 
were both qualified and entitled to judge for 
themſelves: As ſoon as the contents of the In- 
terim were known, they, with one voice, joined 
in refuſing to admit it. Augſburg, Ulm, Straſ- 
burg, Conſtance, Bremen, Magdeburg, toge- 
ther with many other towns of leſs note, preſented 
remonſtrances to the Emperor, ſetting forth the 
irregular and unconſtitutional manner in which 
the Interim had been enacted, and beſeeching 
him not to offer ſuch violence to their conſciences, 
as to require their aſſent to a form of doctrine 
and worſhip, which appeared to them repugnant 
to the expreſs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on ſo many Princes of 
the Empire to approve of his new model, was 
not much moved by the repreſentations of thoſe | 
cities, which, how formidable ſoever they might q 
have proved if they could have been formed into 4 
one body, lay fo remote from each other, that it 
was eaſy to oppreſs them ſeparately, before it was 
Oe for them to unite, 


3 — 


I order to ep this, his Emperor genen. 
for it to be requiſite that his meaſures ſhould be to ſubmit. 
vigorous, and executed with ſuch rapidity as to 
E no time for concerting any common plan 
.ot oppoſition, Having laid down this maxim 
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Boox IX. as the rule of his proceedings, his firſt attempt 
1548. 


was upon the city of Augſburg, which, though 
overawed by the preſence of the Spaniſn troops, 
he knew to be as much diſſatisfied with the In- 
terim as any in the Empire. He ordered one 
body of theſe troops to ſeize the gates; he poſt- 
ed the reſt in different quarters of the city; and 
aſſembling all the burgeſſes in the town, he, by 
his ſole abſolute authority, publiſhed a decree, 
aboliſhing their preſent form of government, 
diſſolving all their corporations and fraternities, 
and nominating a ſmall number of perſons, in 
whom he veſted for the future the right of ad- 
miniſtration. Each of the perſons, thus choſen, 
took an oath to obſerve the Interim. An act of 
power, ſo unprecedented as well as arbitrary, 


which excluded the body of the inhabitants from 


any ſhare in the government of their own com- 
munity, and ſubjected them to men who had no 
other merit than their ſervile devotion to the Em- 
peror's will, gave general diſguſt; but as they 
durſt not venture upon reſiſtance, they were 
obliged to ſubmit in ſilence*. From Augſburg, 
in which he left a garriſon, he proceeded. to 
Ulm, and new modelling its government with 
the ſame violent hand, he ſeized ſuch of their 
paſtors as refuſed to fubſcribe the Interim, com- 
anne FRO to priſon, and at be departure . 
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ried them along with kim in chains “ By this 
ſeverity, he not only ſecured the reception of 
the Interim in two of the moſt powerful cities, 
but gave warning to the reſt what ſuck as con- 
tinued refractory had to expect. The effect of 
the example was as great as he could have 
wiſhed, and many towns, in order to ſave them- 
ſelves from the like vengeance, found it neceſ- 
ſary to comply with what he enjoined. , This 
obedience, extorted by the 'rigour of authori- 
ty, produced no change in the ſentiments of 
the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to the letter of the 
law, as was barely ſufficient to ſcreen them from 
puniſhment. Their preachers accompanied thoſe 
ceremonies, the obſervation of which the Interim 
preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of their 
tendency, as ſerved rather to confirm than to 
remove the ſcruples of their hearers with regard 
to them. The people, many of whom had 
grown up to mature years ſince the eſtabliſhment 


of the reformed religion, and had been accuſ- 


tomed to no other form of publick worſhip, be- 


held the pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſer- 
vice with contempt or horror; and in moſt 


| places the Rowiſh eccleſiaſticks, who retutned ts 


take poſſeſſion of their churches, could hardly 
be protected from inſult, or their miniſtrations 
from interruption. Thus, notwithſtanding the 


f Sleid, 472. 
apparent 
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Book, IX. apparent compliance of ſo many cities, the in- 


1548. 


The Pope 
&ſmiſſes the 


Council aſ- 
ſembled at 


Bologna, 


Sept. 17. 


+ habitants being accuſtomed ta freedom, ſub- 
mitted with reluctance to the power which now 
oppreſſed them. Their underſtandipg as well 
as, inclination revolted againſt the doctrines and 
rites impoſed on them and though, for the 
preſent, they concealed their indignation and 
reſentment, i it was evident that theſe paſſions 
could not always be kept under reſtraint, but 


would break out at laſt in effects proportional 
to otheit violence * 


1 7 - . 


® 2 
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"Cnartts, meanwhile, Highly pleaſed with 
having bended the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Ger- 
mans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, departed for 
the Low- Countries, fully determined to compel 
the cities, which till ſtood | out, to receive the In- 
terim. He carried his two priſoners the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe along with 
him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them be- 
hind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to 
give his countrymen the Flemings this illuſtri- 
ous proof of the ſucceſs of his arms, and the 
extent of his power. Before Charles arrived at 
Bruſſels he was informed that the Pope's le- 
gates at Bologna had diſmiſſed the council by 
an indefinite prorogation, and that the prelates 
aſſembled there had returned to their relpectire 


5 Mem. de Ribier, ii. 218, Sleid. 491. 
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this meaſure. By the ſeceſſion of thoſe who 
had voted againſt the tranſlation, together with 
the departure of others, who grew weary of con- 
tinuing in a place where they were not ſuffered 
to proceed to buſineſs, ſo few and ſuch incon- 
ſiderable members remained, that the pompous 
appellation of a General Council could not, 
with decency, be beſtowed any longer upon 
them. Paul had no choice but to diſſolve an 
aſſembly which was become the object of con- 
tempt, and exhibited to all Chriſtendom a moſt 
glaring proof of the impotence of the Romiſh 
See. But unavoidable as the meaſure was, it 
lay open to be unfayourably interpreted, and 
had the appearance of withdrawing the remedy 
at the very time when thoſe for whoſe recovery 
it was provided, were prevailed on to acknow- 
ledge its virtue, and to make trial of its efficacy. 
Charles did not fail to put this conſtruction 
on his conduct; and by an artful compariſon of 
his own efforts to ſuppreſs hereſy, with Paul's 
ſcandalous inattention to a point ſo eſſential, he 


endeavoured to render the Pontiff odious to all | 


zealous Catholicks. At the ſame time, he com- 
manded the Prelates of his faction to remain at 
Trent, that the Council might ſtill appear to 
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countries. Neceſſity had driven the Pope into Boot IX. 


bave a being, and might be ready, whenever | 1 
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ror receives 


his ſon 
Philip in 
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Countries. 
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was thought expedient; to reſume its _— 
_ * — eme. * "21S 3 


e * ee Charles's pam 5 the may 
untries, beſide gratifying his favourite paſſion 
of travelling from one part of his dominions to 
another, was to receive Philip his only ſon, Who 
was now in the twenty firſt year of his age, 

and whom he had called thither, not only that 
he might be recognized by the States of the 
Netherlands as heir apparent, but in order to 
facilitate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the ob- 
ject of which, and the reception it met with, 


| ſhall be hereafter explained. Philip, - having 


left the government of Spain to Maximilian, 
Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to whom the Emperor 
had given the Prineeſs Mary his daughter in 
marriage, embarked for Italy, attended by a 
numerous retinue of Spaniſh nobles . The 
ſquadron which eſcorted him, was commanded 
by Andrew Doria, who, notwithſtanding his 


advanced age, inſiſted on the honour of per- 


forming, in perſon, the ſame duty to the ſon, 
which be had often diſcharged towards the fa- 
ther. He landed ſafely at Genoa; from thence 
he went to Milan, and proceeding through 


Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in Bruſ- 
ſels. The States of Brabant, i in the firſt place, 
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acknowledge his right. of ſucceſſion in common 
form, and he took the cuſtomary oath to pre- 
ſerve all their privileges inviolate*, In all 
the towns of the Low-Countries through which 
Philip paſſed, he was received with extraordi- 
.nary pomp. Nothing that could expreſs the 
reſpect of the people, or contribute to his 
amuſement was neglected; pageants, tourna- 
ments, and pnblick ſpectacles of every kind 
were exhibited with that expenſive magnificence 
which commercial nations diſplay, when, on 


any occaſion, they depart from their uſual max- 


ims of frugality. But amidſt theſe ſcenes of 
feſtivity and pleaſure, Philip's natural ſeverity 
of temper was diſcernible. Youth itſelf could 
not render him agreeable, nor his being a 
candidate for power form him to courteſy, He 
maintained a haughty reſerve in his behaviour, 
and diſcovered ſuch manifeſt partiality towards 
his Spaniſh attendants, together with ſuch an 
avowed preference to the manners of their coun- 
try, as highly diſguſted the Flemings, and gave 
riſe to that antipathy, which afterwards occa- 
ſioned the revolution ſo fatal to hem | in that part 


of his dominions !. 


k Harzi annal. Brabant. 652, 
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and thbſe of the other provinces in their order, Bo IX, 
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but to renounce their privileges as a frre city, 
to do homage to Ferdinand as | Archduke of 
Auſtria, and, as his vaſſals, to admit an Auſtrian 


Hamburg, and Lubeck were the only — 
7 Cie of note chat ſtill continued e +1 of 
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lands by a violent attack of the gout; Wich 
returned upon him ſo frequently, and with fuch 
"increaſing violence, that it had broken to a great 
degree the vigour of his conſtitution. He, ne- 
vertheleſs, did not dacken his endeavours to 
enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Straſ- 
| bourg; after a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary 
to give obedience ;; thoſe of Conſtance, who had 
taken arms in their own defence, were compell- 
ed by force not only to conform to the Interim, 


governor and garriſon . Magdeburg, Bremen, 
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